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PREFACE 

TO 

THE THIRD VOLUME. 



I HAVE TO ASK my readers to make two corrections in my 
account of the Parliament of 1 6 14. I spoke of Montague 
as having been rejected by the City of London, and of Pym 
as having been the member for Calne. Montague, however, 
sat for London, and though Eliot was a member of this Parlia- 
ment, Pym was not The mistake was pointed out to me by 
Mr. DuNCOMBE Pink, who has printed in The Palatine Note 
Book the only existing authoritative list of this Parliament, 
from the MS. in the Kimbolton Library. He was good enough 
to send me a copy, after my own text was in t)rpe, to which I 
referred in a note, though I regret that I did not then verify by 
it the statements which I had made upon inferior authority. 

In quoting from Salvetti's News-Letters, of which the tran- 
scripts are to be found in the British Museum (Add, MSS. 
27,962), I have not thought it necessary to add any special 
reference, as the letters are in chronological order, and are 
therefore easily to be found by their dates. 

In this and in future volumes the quotation of Venice 
MSS, means that the reference is to the documents seen by 
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THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF JUSTICE C 



The year which witnessed the breach of the French alliance was 
also marked by a constitutional dispute of no slight importance. 
For some time there had been strong symptoms of a 
Coke and coUisJon impending between the Crown and the Chief 
*' *^«' Justice of the King's Bench. The resistance of Coke 
to James's claim to impose penalties by proclamation, and to 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Commission, had revealed 
a spirit of defiance in him, which arose partly from personal 
ru^edness of temper, but partly also from a strong sense 
of the importance of his office, not unlike that which, in 
an early age, made it impossible for Bccket, as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to abandon the ecclesiastical view of the rela- 
tions between the Chiirch and the Crown. The treatment which 
Coke had received in Peacham's case had tended, not unna- 
turally, to rouse his indignation against those who had baulked 
him in his design of erecting the judges, over whom he 
domineered, into a great constitutional power, whose part it 
was to mediate between the Crown and the nation. 

The collision which ensued, however, was as much the 
result of the position of the Government as of the personal 
character of the Chief Justice. As long as the Sovereign and 
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» O/SGSACE OF CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. CH. xxn. 

the House of Commons had worked together, no question had 
arisen of any importance by which the independence of the 
AGsUiiiba i"^€es could be affected. But as soon as the King 
SSI^'a^' ''"^^^ open war with the representatives of the nation, 
^Lrtuit it was almost certain that, in some form or another, 
the judges would put forward a claim to decide upon 
constitutional questions, and that that claim would be resisted 
by the Ctown, 

No man could be better fitted than Bacon to appear as the 
champion of the King against the judges ; for no man could 
Bai.j«i be more thoroughly convinced that the judges had 
""■" no right to hold a position independent of the Crown. 

Thet^ is abundant evidence in his writings that he looked upon 
the defence of the prerogative as especially entrusted to the 
I'ltre of thejiidges. If there were any doubt on this point, 
it would be sufficient to quote the illustration of the lions 
under Solomon's throne, of which he so frequently made use. 
In one of his Essays, for instance, he wrote that ' Solomon's 
throne was supported by lions on both sides. Let ' the judges, 
therefore, ' be lions, but yet lions under the throne, being 
WCHmspect that they do not check or oppose any points of 
sovereignty.' But it is needless to quote individual passages 
to show that he accepted a political theory which lies at the root 
jf everything which he thought or said upon the subject 

Bacon's dislike of admitting the judges to be the supreme 
arbiters on political and administrative questions arose originally 
,,^ from his profound conviction that such questions 

"w mioyung Could only be properly treated of by those who were 
possessed of political knowledge and administrative 
experience. He felt, truly enough, that the most intimate 
acquaintance with statutes and precedents was insufficient to 
enable a man to decide upon State affairs ; and if he had ever 
t>ecn inclined to forget it, the example of Coke was constantly 
before his eyes as a proof that no amount of legal knowledge 
JgUl ever constitute a statesman. Nor was this a consideration 
nfcvnall importance. As the relations between James and his 
jliament then stood, the judge who decided upon the law 
) assigned limits to each could not avoid usurping ths 
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functions of a sCatesraaa He not only declared how far the 
existing law applied to the facts of the case, but he fixed the 
constitution of the country for the future. It was true that 
the decisions of the judges were liable at any time to be 
reversed by Act of Parliament ; out the day was far distant 
when it would be possible to obtain the joint assent of the 
Crown and the Parliament to any Act affecting the powers 
of either. For the present the judges, if they succeeded in 
maintaining their independence, would have in their hands the 
supreme control over the constitution. They would be able, 
without rendering an account to anyone, to restrain or to 
extend the powers of the Crown for an indefinite period. In 
i6o6 they had, by a decision from the Bench, assigned to the 
King the right of levying Impositions, which, in spite of all 
opposition, he retained for no less than thirty-five years. If it 
pleased them, they might deprive him, in the same way, of 
rights which he considered to be essential to the exercise of his 
government. 

Although Bacon's wish to bring the judges into subjection 
to the Crown has found no favour in later times, it must be 
Howfutiiiy remembered that his doctrine of the necessity of re- 
b^mi'dem'"' feiring elsewhere than to them for the final decision 
txptrience. qjj all constitutional questions has stood the test of 
modern experience.' The victory of Parliament has, indeed, 

' The following cemaiks of De TocqueviJle {Dcm. in Amitique, i. 
ctia.p. 6) are particularly applicable, " Si, en Fiance, les tribuQanx pou- 
vaient d^sabtir aui lois snr le focdement qu'ils les lionvenl inconstitulion- 
nellcs, le pouvoir constituant serait riellement dans leurs mains, puisque 
seals ils auiaient le droit d'interpr^ter une constilution dont nul ne pourraiC 
changer lea termes. Ils se mettraient done i la place de la nation, et 
dominetaiect la soci^te, autant du moins que la faiblesse ioh^rente au 
poavoir judidaie leur petmettrait de la faire. 

"Je sais qu'en refusanl anx juges le droit de declarer les lois inconslitu- 
donnelles, noas donnons indirectement au corps Ifgislatif le pouvoir de 
changer la constilution, puisqu'il ne rencontre plus de barriire legale qui 
I'anSte. Mais mieux vaul encore accorder le pouvoir de changer la con- 
stilution da peuple fi des hommes tjui repr^atcut imparfaitement tes 
volont^s da peuple, qu'i d'autres qui ne repr^aentent qu'eui-mSiues. " The 
power of appealing to the Common Law to interpret, or even practically 
to overrule ihe statute law, gave to the English judges a right in some 
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thrown the supreme political power into other hands than those 
in which Bacon would have placed it ; but it is not one of the 
least happy results of that victory that it has now become 
possible to exercise a control over the judges without sacrificing 
their independence. It is Parliament which decides what the 
constitution shall be, and having this power in its hands, it has 
no inclination to interfere \vith the judges whenever, in the exer- 
cise of the proper duties of their office, they declare what the 
constitution is at any given moment. An Act of Parliament 
at once makes any obnoxious decision of the Courts impossible 
for the future. There is no longer any reason to be afraid 
of a judgment similar to those on Impositions and on Ship 
Money, now that it is certain that there is no difficulty in 
rendering the judgment innocuous, and in providing, at the 
same time, against a repetition of the offence. 

But no solution of this kind was possible for Bacon. As 
long as the Crown and the Commons were engaged in a 
Impossibility conflict with one another, all chance of legislation 
^ifepaSng "pon the parts which they wwe respectively to 
our soluiion. occupy in the constitution was at an en&. They 
might either of them have just causes of complaint against 
the judges ; but until they could make up their difTerences, 
they were both debarred from interfering by a general and 
prospective law, and in no other way was it possible to 
interfere with advantage. Having, therefore, refused to ac- 
knowledge the rising claims of (he House of CcMnmons, Bacon 
had no choice but to advocate the plan of entrusting the Crown 
with powers the exercise of which would ultimately prove as 
injurious to itself as to the community at large. His recog- 
nition of the impropriety of trusting to such men as Coke the 



measure analogous to the tight of interpreting a wri 
which De Tocqueville speaks. , Such a right would throw into their hands 
the final decision on constitutional questions to a for greater extent than 
would have been possible if they had been fettered by a written text. 
Bacon's solution of the difEcullywas very different from that given after the 
experieace of two centuries and a half by the modem writer ; Imt it is pro- 
bable that they both felt the same objection to the theory which they were 
coTDbaling. 
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final decision on questions which might involve the welfare of 
the whole people, led him insensibly to choose the worse of 
two evils. If the Crown could not legislate independently 
of the Commons, it was to make use of its superior power to 
tutor the judges to see things as they were looked upon at 
Court. They must regard themselves as bound to support that 
prerogative which was in the hands of the King for the benefit 
of the commonwealth. 

It is needless to say that this view of the office of the 
judges, though it was plausible enough to impose upon the 
mind of Bacon, was no less ruinous to the preroga- 
B^n'i " tive of the Crown than to the independency of the 
cooree. Bench. If the King and his Council were to interfere 

with the opinions of the judges on every question in which 
the constitutional rights of the Crown were involved, it would 
not be long before the decisions of men who were known 
to be influenced by other arguments than those furnished 
by the law-books would cease to be received as having any 
authority whatever. Even that object which Bacon was 
justified in aiming at would not be attained. The only 
way in which the judges could safely be restrained from 
settling constitutional questions was by making legislation 
once more possible. Till that was done the King might se- 
cure that all their decisions on such questions should be on 
his own side, but he would at the same time lessen the re- 
spect in which those decisions were held by the community 
at large. 

Bacon was the more easily drawn on in the course which 

he adopted, as he could hardly avoid regarding the whole 

. affair as a purely personal questioa Till within a 

occupiai by few years, the judges had been, on the whole, favour- 

'■ able to the prerogative. The great cases of the Post- 

nati and of the Impositions had been decided upon grounds 
which would have satisfied the most thoroughgoing champion 
of the Crown. But not long after Coke's accession to the 
Bench, a diflerent spirit began to prevail. Coke was accus- 
tomed upon every occasion to appeal to the law, as that which 

IS to decide every question which could possibly arise ; but, 
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unfortunately, the arrogance of his bearing, and the narrowness 
of his intellect, robbed the noblest principles of their attraction. 
^Vhat he meant by the law was neither the collection of written 
statutes, which would have been utterly insufficient to settle 
the complicated questions which were continually arising ; nor 
was it, on the other hand, the application of great principles to 
particular cases. He meant that where the statutes failed 
him, he was to have recourse to those numerous precedents 
which he was able to quote in profusion out of his retentive 
memory, or even that when he was at a loss for a precedent, 
he should invent a principle to justify him in deciding as he 
pleased. At the same time he showed a disposition to bring 
every court in England under the control of the one over 
which he himself presided. Bacon, in spite of the taunts 
with which his rival frequently assailed him, never failed to 
express his admiration of the extent of his legal knowledge ; 
but it was not strange that he should stand in determined 
opposition to the man who seemed to be bent on establishing 
in England a despotism of mere book-learning and antiquajian 
lore. There can be no doubt, indeed, that in this he did Coke 
some wrong. With all the infirmities of his temper and the 
errors of his judgment, the great lawyer was in reality fighting 
for something quite as valuable as anything that the highest 
statesmanship could give. His law may frequently have been 
quoted in support of injustice ; still it aimed at being law, and 
not mere arbitrary power. He believed in his own learning as 
the one thing needful to maintain the institutions of his 
country. It is not strange that the sympathies of posterity 
have been with Coke, and not with Bacon. Vet the time has 
come when we can feel that each was contending for a great 
principle. In Bacon we have personified, however imperfectly, 
the claims of statesmanship, of wide pohtical intelligence, and 
of active participation in administrative business. In Coke, 
if we tear aside the veil of his crabbed and uncouth per- 
sonality, we may yet recognise something of the majesty of 
the law. As so often happens, the quarrel was one which 
could not be solved satisfactorily under the conditions of the 
time. It was the rise of the constitutional importance of the 
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House of Commons which alone could adequately meet the 
difficulty. 

The momentous question in debate between the Crown 
and the judges was first brought to an issue on a comparatively 
unimportant case. In 1611 the King had granted 
Erowniow to a person named Michell, at the request of John 
"■ ' ' Murray, one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber, the 
sole right of making certain writs in the Court of Common 
Pleas. Upon this Brownlow, the prothonotary of that court, 
finding that his own fees were diminishing, brought an action 
against Michell in the King's Bench, on the ground that he 
had been deprived of bis rights by the defendant It so 
happened that an attempt to create the same office as that 
which had been assigned to Michell had been made in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and that, the judges having resisted the 
attempt, the Queen had, with her usual good sense, at once 
withdrawn her pretensions. James, if he had ever heard any- 
thing about the matter," neglected to profit by her example.' 

The matter in dispute was one of no great importance in 
itself ; but it afforded a field on which to try the question, how 
far the judges could decide, upon merely legal 
Bacon pre- grounds, upon the right of the Crown to make ad- 
3^^^""' ministrative appointments. It happened that there 
/iKBuw^ was in existence a writ which was admirably suited to 
the purpose of a man who wished to deprive the judges of all 
claim to interfere in such matters. By this writ, De non pro- 
cedendo £ege incoruullo, the Common Law judges were pro- 
hibited from dealing with a case in which the interests of the 
Crown were concerned, before the question in dispute had 
been first referred to the Court of Chancery, and its permission 
obtained for the parties to proceed with the suit.^ Bacon 

' Heath's Preface to the Argument on the writ Dt Jiige inconsultg 
(Bacon's Lilirary and Frofeaional U-arh, ii. 683). 

' The working ol this writ, if Bacon had obtained his abject, would 
bave been, to some extent, analogous to that provision which has been 
fonod ID so many French constitutions, according to which no agent of the 
Government can be summoned before s tribunal, for acts done in ihe 
exordae of his oEBce, without a preliminary authorisation by the CouncQ of 
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not only brought this writ into court, but demanded that it 
should be at once received as an authoritative command, which 
the judges were not entitled to allow the counsel for either 
party in the case before them to dispute. 

It was plain that, however cogent the precedents might be 
by which Bacon could support the step which he had taken, it 
imponance ^^^ " concession of no slight importance which he 
ofiiisstep. asked the judges to make. At the best, the writ had 
been but a clumsy mode of ascertaining that the rights of the 
Crown would suffer no damage by a suit in which it was not 
itself a patty ; but as long as it had only been issued in cases 
where the tenancy of a few acres of land, or the right to some 
petty office was at stake, it is not probable that any great harm 
had been done. In the reign of Elizabeth, Bacon would have 
been right in saying that it ought to be a matter of indifference 
to the parties whether the cause were tried before the Chancellor 
or the Chief Justice. In either case, substantial justice would 
probably have been dona But now that an opposition had 
sprung up between the Crown and the courts of law, and that 
every case such as that which was before the Court was sure to 
be regarded from different points of view by those who took 
part on either side, the question had ceased to be one merely 
concerning the honour and dignity of the Crown. What Bacon 
really wanted he acknowledged in a letter which he wrote at 
the time. The Chancellor was a great political officer as well 
as a judge.' There would be no fear lest he should be led 
astray, either by respect for legal technicalities, or by jealousy 
of the Government, to overthrow any arrangement made by the 
Crown which was not utterly indefensible in itself. 

In fact, if Bacon had had his way, all pretensions of the 

State. The effect of the English writ being confined to cases where ihe 
King was himself supposed tu be injured, would have been of less universal 
application, but the principle on which it rested would have been equally 
bad. 

' "Your Majesty knoweth your Chancellor is ever a principal coun- 
sellor and instrument of monarchy, of immediate dependence upon the 
King, and therefore like lo be a safe and tender guardian of the regal 
rights." — Bacon to the King, Jan. 37, ttltirs atui Lifr., iv. 234. 
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judges to act as arbiters between the King and his subjects 
would have been at an end for ever. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the judges refused to take Bacon's view of the case, 
and directed that the question of the legality of the writ should 
be argued before them.' The King, too, was not behindhand 
in perceiving the importance of the question at issue. He gave 
special directions to Coke not to presume to give judgment 
until he had had an interview with Iiimself. 

It was some time before the case was brought to a close. 
Nearly a year after it had first been brought into the court 

Bacon was called on, on January 25, 1616, to speak 
Bacon's on behalf of the King. His speech was acknow- 
"^™^'"' ledged, even by Coke himself, to be 'a famous 
argument.' * He prudently dropped all allusion to his real 
motives for wishing to bring cases of this nature under the 
Chancellor's jurisdiction, and treated the question simply as 
one of propriety. He had no difficulty in quoting a goodly 
array of precedents in support of his view of the case. There 
is nothing more remarkable than the ease with which he threw 
off his character as a statesman, and, treating the question as 
one of purely technical law, dealt with it in a manner which 
Coke might well have envied.' 

It was perhaps the difficulty of resisting Bacon's precedents, 
combined with the disinclination of the judges to assent to his 

conclusion, that led to a compromise of the question, 
compm- Brownlow gave up his claim to Michell's office, and 
'°''*'^" the King promised that in future he would not give 

his assent to the creation of any office which would lead to a 
diminution of the profits of the existing officials. 
Fwinieof So far Bacon had failed. He had been unable 

ob^ the ^ obtain the recognition of the Common Law judges 
jTOntof ihe to a doctrine which would involve the abdication of 
tiasdwiue. one of their principal functions. But it was not 
likely that much time would elapse before he would again be 

I Bulslfode's Rip. iii, 31. 

' Bacon to the King, Jan. 27, Letters and Life, v. 233, 
■ This remark is Ijonowed from Mr, Heatii, Pre&ce to Bacon's ' Argtt- 
n the Jurisdiction of the Marches,' Lit. and Fro/. iVarks, ii. 581. 
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brought into collision with the Chief Justice, In fact, very few 
weeks passed after Bacon's great speech on ihe writ of Rege 
inconsuUo, before Coke allowed his temper to get the better of 
him in such a way as to afford a golden opportunity to his 
antagonist. 

A custom had gradually arisen of seeking redress in 
Chancery, in cases where the Common Law courts had failed 
Quarni of to do justice on account of the strictness of the 
ttic'^chlS!' ru'^ which they had laid down for their guidance. 
="y' Such a practice was, naturally enough, regarded with 

dissatisfaction by the Common Law judges, and by none 
more than by the Chief Justice of the King's Bench, who 
had long looked upon the Chancellor in the light of a personal 
opponent, as well as in that of a thoroughgoing supporter of 
an obnoxious system. If Coke, before he complained of the 
interference of the Chancery with his jurisdiction, had set 
himself steadily to work to remedy the evils which were com- 
plained of in the practice of his own court, he would pro- 
bably have gained the support of all impaitial persons ; for it 
is manifestly objectionable that the judgments delivered in one 
court should be liable to reversal in another, unless that other 
court has been constituted expressly for the purpose of hearing 
appeals. But, instead of this, he plunged at once into the con- 
test with that violence of temper which was certain to disgust 
all who knew that real and substantial justice was frequently 
afforded by the Chancery to suitors who had failed in obtaining 
it at Westminster. 

As Coke was thinking over the best means of punishing 
those who had insulted the court over which he presided, it 
occurred to him that a statute ' passed in the reign 
HSiuwof of King Edward III., which was directed against 
.framuntn. jJjq^^ ^^^ appealed to Rome against sentences ob- 
tained in the King's courts, contained words which, if taken 
without regard to the context, might possibly mean that no one 
was to question a judgment of the King's Bench in any other 

t, under the penalty attached to a pramunire.^ He was 

37 Ed. III. St. i. cap. I, 

Ths woids 'in any other coon ' in the itfttute ue translated also 'in 
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accordingly well pleased to discover that two scoundrels ' 
named GlanvilJe and Allen, had met with something less than 
their just deserts in Chancery, after judgments had been given 
in their favour in the Common Law courts. 

Glanville's case was indeed a bad one. He had swindled a 
young man named Courtney out of a large sum of money, by 
Gianviiie'' representing the value of a jewel to be 360/., which 
""■ was in reality worth only 30/. He sold him this 

jewel together with others which were worth 100/. more, and 
obtained from him an agreement to pay 6oo/,, upon which, when 
he found that the money was not forthcoming, he surrep- 
titiously procured a judgment in a Common Law court. When 
Courtney discovered the fraud to which he had been subjected, 
he attempted to get redress, but was refused, on the ground 
that, the judgment having once been obtained, nothing further 
could be done. He then applied to the Court of Chancery, 
from which he obtained the justice which he sought. Allen's 
case was somewhat similar. Coke at once took the two swindlers 
under his protection, and instigated ' them to prefer indict- 
ments of praniunire in the King's Bench, not only against the 
suitors who had obtained the protection of the Court of Chan- 
cery, but also against the counsellors and the clerks who had 
taken part in the proceedings. 

Coke, however, who was upon the Bench, awaiting the 
success of his scheme, found an unexpected obstacle in his 

the conrt of snother,' apparently eotreclly, as the French is ' en autri 
court.' This would overlhrow Coke's case at once, as is remarked by the 
author of the Jiirisdulion of Chancery VindiCBltd, appended to vol, i. 
of Ckanciry Reports, p. 30. But the context is quite enough to settle the 

1 There is a fuU account of these men in Harl. MSS. 1767, fol. zf- 
Compare, for Glanville's case, Croke, Joe. The suras of money are ditier- 
ently stated. I have adopted those from Croke. The cases are frequently 
quoted as if the; had been one, ' Glanville v. Allen,' which is, of course, 

* Such, at least, was the general belief, though he denied it. Perhaps 
he contented himself with giving them a strong bint that be would support 
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way. The grand jury, who probably knew nothing about the 
Th. grand statutes and precedents which were appealed to as 
in'«iw)!i" determining the relations between the two courts, 
"""■ but who knew perfecdy well that they were asked to 

assist a baffled swindler in taking vengeance on his dupe, were 
by no means in a hurry to find a true bill in the case. On this 
Coke sent for them, and refused to grant their request for 
further time to deliberate, as the case was, in his opinion, too 
plain to need any delay. The jury remonstrated on the ground 
that they had no evidence that the judgment in question had 
been duly obtained. Upon this Coke sprang upon his feet, 
and attempted to browbeat them into submission. They retired 
for a short time, and, on their returning without having com- 
plied with his orders, the Chief Justice told them to go back 
again. He would not leave the bench till the business was done ; 
if they refused to do as he told them, he would commit them 
for their conduct 

In spite of all this, the grand jury refused to be bullied into 
submission. They returned once more into court, and, to 
Coke's disgust, returned an ignoramus. Angry as he was, Coke 
did not dare to carry his threats into execution. He told 
Glanville and Allen to be ready by next terra, when he would 
have a better jury to decide upon their cases.' 

At the time when this violent scene was taking place, 
EUesmere was lying ill, and, though he ultimately recovered, 
Bscon wriiea was Dot expected to live. Bacon, who was of one 
loihoKing. mind with him on such a subject as this, and who 
had been visiting him in his sickness, wrote to acquaint the 
King with all that had happened, and promised to send him full 
particulars as soon as he was able to obtain a trustworthy ac- 
count. A few days later, he gave his opinion of what had 
passed.* The defenders of the Common Law courts rested 
their case partly upon the statute of Edward III., which was, in 

' Proofs of the proceedings, printed in Lord Campbell's Chanccllsrs, 
ii. 336. The story so oflen loM about the witness kept awny, which will 
be found \a the same page, dues not lit iolo the coses of either Glanville 
II Allen. 

^•coG to the King, Feb. ij and 21, Ldters and Life, v. 246, 249. 
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reality, directed against the Papal Courts, and partly upon 
another statute of Henry IV.,' which contained a simple declara- 
tion, without any penalty annexed, that, after judgment given in 
the King's courts, the panies should be at peace. The reason 
assigned was because many persons whose cases had already 
been decided, had been made to come, to their great incon- 
venience, before the King himself, or the Council, or even the 
Parliament, This statute, as Bacon argued, was only intended 
to prevent parties from having to argue the same question over 
again, and not to prevent the institution of suits in Chancery, 
in cases in which one patty had never been properly heard at 
all, on account of the strictness of the rules observed in the 
^Common Law courts. 

The whole question was referred by the King to the Attor- 
ney-General and Solicitor- Gen era], the two King's Serjeants, 
J, . . Montague and Crew, and the Prince's Attorney, John 
the law Walter, one of the most rising lawyers of the day. 
After consideration, they gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that the Court of Chancery was justified in the 
exercise of the jurisdiction which had been so violently as- 
sailed.^ 

Before, however, the King had decided upon the course 
he would take, another question arose which embroiled him 
Case of com- Still further with the stubborn Chief Justice. It 
mentUm.!. happened that, during the time that Bishop Neile 
had held the see of Lichfield, he had received from the King 
the grant of a living to be held in commendam with his bishop- 
ric as long as he occupied the see. Two persons of the name 
of Colt and Glover brought an action against him. They not 
only asserted that the presentation was theirs, and not the King's, 
but they pleaded that, on account of certain legal objections, 
the grant was invalid in itself. As the case was of great impor- 
tance, and had never before been brought forward, it was ad- 
journed into the Exchequer Chamber, in order that all the twelve 
judges might deliver their opinions. Whilst the case was being 

4 Hen. IV., cap. 23. 
The Jurisdiction of Chancery Vindicated,' in Ckanc. Rep. i. Gary's 
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by all the twelve judges. They said that they v 

occasions bound to serve His Majesty, but that the 
Their iMiet case before them depended upon the construction of 
loiheKiog. j^^ ^^jg ^j- Parliament, on which they were bound 
to deliver their opinions faithfully and uprightly. The point in 
dispute before them, moreover, they added, earnestly called for 
a speedy decision, as it was one in which two parties were in- 
terested in a question of property. The letter which they had 
received was contrary to law, and they were bound by their 
oaths to pay no attention to it. They had therefore proceeded 
with the case on the appointed day. 

The letter was characteristic of Coke. All through his life, 
as if by an unerring instinct, he turned aside from a strong 
argument to cherish weak ones with a parental fondness. 
He now assumed, what was certainly untrue, that the case 
was one in which merely private interests were involved. 
Its importance lay in the fact that it was concerned with 
public interests, and Coke was bound to show, if he could, that 
public interests would suffer from the interview to which James 
had invited the judges. 

James had now the advantage on his side. In his reply, 
he told the judges that he had no wish whatever to interfere 
The Kiig'a ^" ^^f question which merely concerned the interests 
"p"?- of parties ; but in the present case he himself was, 

to all intents and purposes, a party to the suit. Was it fitting, 
therefore, that his rights should be adjudicated upon without 
his being allowed to say a word in his own defence ? As to 
the judges' oath that they would not delay justice, they were 
perfectly aware that they were frequently in the habit of post- 
poning the hearing of cases from one term to another, for 
reasons which at the time appeared sufficient to themselves. 
All he asked was, that they should do the same when the 
delay was necessary in order that he might lay before them 
his own case whenever his rights were involved. 

On June 6, the judges were summoned before 

acicniwifdge the Council, in the presence of the King. After the 

™ letters which had passed had been read, James 

proceeded to state his case. His arguments were those which 
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he had previously set down in his letters. As soon as he 
had concluded, all the judges threw themselves upon their 
knees and asked pardon for their error. 

Coke, however, though he joined the other judges in de- 
manding pardon, did not allow the King's reasoning to remain 
Coke still unanswered. He reiterated his opinion that the 
proicais. postponement required by the King was in fact a 
real delay of justice, and he declared that the judges, at the 
time when they refused to obey the letter, knew that they had 
no intention of saying anything, in delivering judgment, which 
would affect the prerogative. He added that if they had not 
proceeded on the day appointed, the case would have dropped 
altogether, as it could not be adjourned except to some certain 
day, whereas no such day had been named in the letter of the 
Attorney- General. 

A far less practised disputant than James would hardly 
have missed the transparent sophistry of this last argument 
Th= King's The King had no difficulty in answering tJiat the 
"pij' judges might easily have fixed any day they pleased, 

and that, when it arrived, if they had not yet had time to con- 
fer with him, they might have adjourned the case agaiiL He 
then stepped upon more dangerous ground, asserting that they 
had no right to decide before consulting with him, in order 
that he might know whether the question concer.ied his pre- 
rogative or not. As to the oath, he wished to know what was 
the Chancellor's opinion on the point. 

EUesmere, with a timidity which may easily be accounted 
for in a man of his age, who had but lately recovered from a 
dangerous illness, shrank from being the first to 
™nion an engage, on such a point, in a contest with Coke, 
lirn'of^" He therefore asked that, as the question related to 
judgci-«ih. ^ j^^jj^j. ^f ,j^^^ ^jjg opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown might first be taken. Upon this. Bacon reiterated 
what had been already said by the King, and conchided by an 
argument which was no less open to exception than those 
which had been used by Coke. The oath of the judges, he 
said, bound them to give counsel to the King whenever they 
were called upon to do so, ' and if they wiU proceed first in a 

VOL. III. C 
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whereupon they are called to counsel, and will counsel 
when the matter is past, it is more than a simple refusal 
to give him counsel.' In this opinion he was supported by 
the other law officers who were present. 

It is haidly to be believed that Coke neglected such an 
opportunity of exposing the blunder made by Bacon, in con- 
fusing counsel given by the judges to the King with counsel 
which the King wished to give to the judges. But such was 
his inveterate wrongheadedness, that he preferred treating his 
adversary with contempt, even to exposing the weakness of 
his argument It was the place of the Attorney -General, he 
said contemptuously, to plead before the judges, not to dis- 
pute with them. Bacon replied that he had a right to declare 
the truth in the King's name against any subject whatever, 
and appealed for redress for the insult which he had received. 
James, of course, took his part, and rebuked Coke for the 
language he had used- EUesmere then declared that his 
opinion coincided with that of Bacon. 

After the Chancellor had given his opinion, the judges' 
oath was read at his request, and the terms in which it was 
ThejudfOT couched were discussed. The question was then 
giveiray. pyj |-(j j]jg judges, one by one, ' whether if, at any 
time, in a case depending before the judges. His Majesty con- 
ceived it to concern him either in power or profit, and there- 
upon required to consult with them, and that they should stay 
proceedings in the meantime, they ought not to stay accord- 
ingly?' Eleven of the judges gave way, and promised that 
they would in future act according to the King's wishes. The 
cause of this dereliction of duty (for, after all that may fairly 
be said on their behalf, it amounts to nothing less) was no 
doubt in great measure the fear of offending the King, 
whom they had been accustomed to treat with reverence, and 
to whom they owed all their future prospects of professional 
advancement But it must not be forgotten that Coke had 
thrown away every opportunity of supporting his cause by 
arguments in any way worthy of attention. If Bacon had 
needed any additional evidence to prove that a strictly legal 
tiaining is not the best preparation for deciding finally upon 
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political questions, he might have found it in the manifest 
incapability of the man who was confessedly the first lawyer 
of the day to defend his position in a question where, on all 
the main points, he was decidedly in the right. 

Coke, however, though he could not refute the arguments 
which were brought against him, could not bear to acknow- 
Coiteaione 'edge defeat. Nothing more could be drawn out of 
holds ouL jjjjjj (j^^jj j[,^^ whenever the case should come before 
him, he would do what was fitting for a judge to do. 

Leaving Coke to assert his independence in his own way, 
the King then turned to the other judges, and asked them 
whether in their argument they meant to touch upon 
wiihthe his general power of granting commendsms. In 
judgis. ^^ conversation which ensued enough was said to 
justify Coke's repugnance to the discussion of legal questions in 
the King's presence. It was anything rather than a consultation 
in which the King laid before the judges his view of the case 
as far as it affected himself, or in which he asked their opinion 
as to the extent to which his prerogative was affected by the 
law. The judges engaged not to allow any other view to be 
taken than that which he had adopted, and promised to silence 
any lawyer who presumed to call the prerogative in question. 
It is no wonder that James expressed his satisfaction, and that 
he dismissed them with assurances of protection.' The case 
was accordingly proceeded with without further delay, and 
though it was finally decided against the Bishop, it was on 
grounds which left the general prerogative of the Crown un- 
touched.' 

Amongst the names which are appended to the Act of 
Council in which these proceedings are reported occurs the 
Baam signature of Bacon, who for the first time took his seat 

J^l^"" at the Board upon June 9.' When EUesmere had 
CounaUor. been ill, in February, Bacon had applied to be ap- 
pointed his successor in the event of his death, which was at 
that time hourly expected. In the letter which he wrote he 
set forth at length the services which he hoped to be able to 
' Act of Council. 'Saxav,% Letter! and Life, v. 357. 
' Usbarl's Rep, ' Couneil Register, June 9. 
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render in that office.' It is needless to enter upon the hopeless 
task of discriminating between the motives by which Bacon 
was influenced in making the application. No douht the 
desire of benefiting his country was mixed up with the longing 
for a sphere in which to exercise his talents, which few men of 
his genius are without, and this again may have been mingled 
with more ordinary feelings. It is enough that he believed, 
with justice, that he was eminently fitted for the place, and 
that he laid his claims before the King, from whom alone he 
could obtain the object of his desires, and whose policy, in the 
main, he approved, though he would gladly have found an 
opportunity of drawing him on to a bolder and more compre- 
hensive action. 

EHesmere, however, unexpectedly recovered, and Bacon 
had to wait a few months longer, knowing that he was sure of 
the Chancellor's good word whenever his claims to the suc- 
cession might be discussed. In the meanwhile he applied for 
a place in the Privy Council, which would open before him a 
sphere of action still more suited to his abilities than any 
merely legal office. After some delay he was offered the choice 
between a CounciUotship and the reversion of the Chancellor's 
place. He unhesitatingly chose the former, which would intro- 
duce him at once into the public business of the GovemmenL 
The Chancellorship would be sure to &11 into his hands when 
the time came. 

On June 20, a fortnight after the altercation with Coke, the 
King came down to the Slai Chamber, in order to give a 
The King public exposition of the principles by which his con- 
™siar'° 6\is.i had been governed. It would not be impos- 
chimbcr. sible to detect a superficial resemblance between the 
speech which he delivered and those which afterwards fell from 

' Bacon to the King, Feb. 12, LdUrs and Lift, v. 241. It is in this 
letter that the celebrated 'gloria in obiequio' occurs. "For myself," 
Bacon writes, " I can only present your Majesty with s-gloria in oiirguie." 
Ob-equium is simply obedience, not obsequiouGness. All Bacon meaas is, 
" If you appoint me, I shill do my best to obey your orders, ' His theory 
of the relation between the King and his officials was, according to out 
notions, feulty, but it was ^cerelj entertained. 
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the lips of Cromwell There is the same tendency to quote 
texts of Scripture, and the same appeal to God as to the 
foundation of all civil order. But here the resemblance ceases. 
With Cromwell the whole of the scene which is passing around 
him is instinct with a living presence, and he feels that his 
own work can only be rightly done in proportion as he yields 
himself to become the instrument of Him who is the only true 
actor in the events of the world. With James, between heaven 
and earth there exists merely an external relatioa God ap- 
points the king, and the king appoints the judges. It is a 
hierarchy in which James himself plays the principal part. The 
chief thing which he remembers is that he has a right to plead 
the appointment of God against all who dispute his title, and 
that, as he has appointed the judges, he has himself a claim 
upon their obedience. With all this there is a kind of easy- 
going assurance in the infallibility of his own judgment, which 
is not put prominently forward, simply because it never occurs 
to him to question it. 

Adopting this theory of government, all the deductions 
which James drew from it are legitimate enough. He admired, 
he said, the Common Law of England, and would 
" '"^ ' never shrink from giving his support to the judges ; 
but they must take care not to encroach upon the jurisdictions 
of other courts, which were necessary in their several spheres. 
There were no doubt defects in the law, some of which he 
hoped to see amended in Parliament, and others which were 
traceable to the innovations of the judges themselves. Having 
said thus much, James addressed the judges on the questions 
immediately at issue. "Now," he said, "having spoken of your 
office in general, I am next to come to the limits wherein you 
are to bound yourselves. First, encroach not upon the pre- 
rogative of the Crown ; if there fall out a question which 
concerns my prerogative or mystery of state, deal not with it 
till you consult with the King or his Council, or both, for they 
are transcendent matters, and must not be slibberly carried 
with overrash wilfulness, for so you may wound the King 
through the sides of a private person ; and this I command to 
youi special care, to blunt the sharp edge and vain popular 
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humour of some lawyers at the bar, that think they are not 
eloquent and bold-spirited enough except they meddle with 
the King's prerogative. But do not you suffer this ; for 
certainly, if this liberty be suffered, the King's prerogative, the 
Crown, and I, shall he as much wounded by their pleading 
as if you resolved what they disputed. That which concerns 
the mystery of the King's power is not lawful to be disputed, 
for that is to wade into the weakness of Princes, and to take 
away the mystical reverence that belongs unto them that sit in 
the throne of God. 

" Secondly, that you keep yourselves within your own 
benches, not to invade other jurisdictions, which is unfit and 
an unlawful thing. This is a thing regal and proper, to keep 
every Court within his own bounds. Keep you therefore all 
in your own bounds, and for my part I desire you to give me 
no more right in my private prerogative than you give to any 
subject, and therein I will be acquiescent. As for the absolute 
prerogative of the Crown, that is no subject for the tongue of 
a lawyer, nor is it lawful to be disputed. It is atheism and 
blasphemy to dispute what God can do ; good Christians con- 
tent themselves with His will revealed in His Word, so it is 
presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a 
King can do, or say that a King cannot do this or that, but 
rest in that which is the King's will revealed in his law." ' 

James spoke in accordance with the theory of the constitu- 
tion which had been handed down to him. In every constitu- 
tion there must be some fundamental power the authority of 
which is received as binding without dispute. In 

Charaoei , , ...,,,.. . 

□r tht King's our days that authority is lodged m the constituencies. 

^^™^ In the beginning of the seventeenth century it was 

lodged in the King. 

What James failed to perceive was that if the Royal 

authority had been beyond dispute, it was the Royal authority 
constitutional relation with the other institutions of the 

country. There was the greatest difference between a king act- 
harmony with Parliament, as the guide and representative 

of public opinion, and a king ruling without a Parliament and 
' King James's Works, p, 549. 
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setting public opinion at defiance. The criticism which James 
had forbidden in its legitimate place would be sure to make its 
way in unwonted and irregular channels. The balance of the 
state had been overturned, and popular lawyers and ambitious 
judges pressed in to fill the void 

It remained to be seen whether Coke would submit to this 
Royal exposition of the constitution. On the 26th he was 
Coke before called before the Council, and the Solid tor- General, 
the Council, after charging him with some pecuniary transactions of 
a doubtful character in which be had been engaged some years 
previously, inveighed against him for the words which he had used 
to the jury in the cases of Glanville and Allen, for his indecent 
behaviour in refusing to listen to the argument of the Attorney- 
General in the King's presence, and for his steadfastness when 
the other judges gave way. Coke attempted to excuse his con- 
duct, and stated that the Court of King's Bench had entered an 
order that no further attempt should be made to meddle with 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. On June 30 Coke 

was again summoned to hear the result of James's 
His sua- consideration of his defence. By the King's orders 
pension. j^^ ^^^ Suspended from his seat at the Council table, 
and from taking his part in the ensuing circuit. The harshest 
part of the sentence was a recommendation that he should 
employ his leisure in looking over his reports, and in correcting 
the extravagant and exorbitant opinions which were said to be 

inserted in them.' A few days after this personal 
Older on the question was settled, the King gave his final decision 
tnemman. ^^ ^j^^ disputed jurisdiction, which was, as might 
have been expected, in favour of the Court of Chancery. 

' Proceedings in Council, June z6 and 30, \6x(i [Biographia BrUannica, 
An, Coke, Note R). The clause concerning the Reports is as follows : 
"Lastly, that during this vacation, while he hath time to live peaceably 
and dispose himself at home, he take into consideiation his b<«ks of 
Reports, wheiein (as His Majesty is informed) there be many eiorbitant 
and extrnTagant opinions set down and published for positive and good 
law. And if, in the review and reading thereof, he find anything fit to be 
altered or amended, the correcting thereof is led to his own discretion. 
Amongst other things His Majeety was not welt pleased with the title of 
that book, wherein he styled himself Chief Justice of England, wheroa he 
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On the question of the jurisdiction of that Court it has been 
universally admitted that Coke was in the wrong. It is his 

conduct in the case of commendams that has secured 
Cokt in tbe him the approbation of posterity. If his attempt to 

erect the judges into a tribunal of arbitration between 
the King and the nation deservedly failed, the position assigned 
to the judges by James and Bacon was one which a self- 
respecting man might reasonably object to occupy. No doubl 
it seems a very innocent demand that when the judges had to 
decide on questions affecting the royal authority they should 
not do so without first hearing what the King had to say on the 
subject. Just in the same way, at the time when the Bene- 
volence was levied, it had seemed a very innocent demand 
that a subject should voluntarily make a present to the King 
if he chose to do so. In practice neither of these demands 
was quite as innocent as it appeared to be. The sovereign was 
the dispenser of favours, and was capable of making his ill- 
will felt in many ways. When that sovereign was voluble and 
opinionative, it was hard for the judges, unless they were men 
of more than ordinary firmness, to hold their own in his pre- 
sence. To the King's question whether he would stay proceed- 
ings in matters concerning the Crown till he had consulted with 
the King, Coke's reply had been that, when that case should be, 
he would do that which should be fit for a judge to do ! The 
answer may easily be criticised as evading the question rather 
than looking it in the face. Yet this very evasion is the clearest 
evidence that he did well to resist on this point. If a man, so 
unbending and arrogant as Coke, did not venture to give a 
clearer ansiver, what chance was there that ordinary judges 
would stand up against the influence of the Crown put forward 
under the guise of argument? Coke was clearly in the right in 
instinctively feeling that the true place for a judge was on the 
Bench, not in the council chamber of the King. 

could chnllenge no more than Chief Justice of the King's Bench. And 
having corrected what in his disctelion he found meet in those Reports, 
His Majesty's pleasure was that he should bring the same privately to him- 
self, that he might consider thereof as in his princely judgment should be 
found expedieot," 
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The order to Coke to review his reports was enough to ex- 
1^^ ^ asperate the meekest of men. He had been attacked 
Colic reviews as a judge : he was now attacked as a lawj-er. It 
his rtpo™. ^^ jj^j jjjj ^j-^^ three months' consideration that he 
sent in a statement that he had detected five en'ors in the 
reports.' They were, however, of so trivial a nature that their 
selection was looked upon as equivalent to the denial of the 
existence of any real mistakes whatever. Such a treatment of 
Thcrtsuii tlis King's requirements was a mere evasion of the 
insuKcient. points Teally at issue. What James complained of 
was, not that the reports had been published with an insufficient 
list of errata, but that they contained doctrines subversive of 
that which he considered to he the constitution of the country.' 
Bacon's advice, so far as it can be ascertained,^ was that the 
authority of the other eleven judges should be opposed to the 
authority of Coke, and that with this object they should be 
formally asked to declare their opinions to the Council. James, 
however, did not accept Bacon's recommendatioa* He was 
impadent to bring the question to an issue, and he wished to 
keep in his own hands the right of dismissing a judge w^ilhout 
giving account to anyone. Coke was accordingly asked to 
express his opinion on the five alleged errors. 

On October 21 Coke replied, practically disavowing his 

opinions. This submission removed one obstacle 
cokeitirads in the way of his keeping his seat ; but it did not 
16 opinion- fgjjjQyg the main difficulty. His whole course as a 
judge had been marked by a firm determination to place him- 
self in opposition to the Government, and James could bear 
that opposition no longer. On November 10, he announced 

his intention to remove the Chief Justice from the 
Coke dit-' Bench, and on the 15th Coke was formally informed 

that he no longer held the office whidi he had 
magnified so highly.^ 

I EUesniere and Bacon lo the King, Oct a, LttUrs and Lift, vi. 76. 

" See Bacon's list of innovations, ibid. vi. 90, 

» Ibid. vi. 78, 

• ViUiera to Bacon, Oct. 3, ibid. vL 79, ' Ibid. vi. 94. 
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Coke's successor was Sir Henry Montague, whose constant 
agreement with the Court on the various questions at issue 
Monts ^'"^^ '^^ accession of James had recommended him 

Chief jut' to favour, and who, if far inferior to Coke in legal 
knowledge, had at least the advantage of greater 
suavity of manners. 

On November i8, Montague took the oaths of office in the 
presence of the Chancellor, who had recently been rewarded 
ThtChan- ^y tfie King for his long and faithful service with 
^jiJ^'i^ the title of Viscount Brackley. In addressing the 
MQnmgue. new Chief Justice, he advised him to follow in the 
steps of his grandfather, who had occupied the office to which 
he now succeeded. He was unable to forbear from recom- 
mending him to avoid the example of his immediate prede- 
cessor, in a tone which showed that his thoughts were occupied 
more fully with his quarrel with Coke than with the business 
immediately in hand.' The lawyers of Westminster Hall, 
who were almost to a man devoted to Coke, whose integrity 
and ability they respected, avenged themselves by reminding 
one another of the saying, ' Many Montagues, but one Mark- 
ham,' which had once been current, to the disparagement of 
the new Chief Justice's ancestor. In the same spirit, they 
amused themselves by translating the Chancellor's title of 
Brackley into the more intelligible one of Break-law. 

The cause of Coke's dismissal was briefly expressed in a 
jest which was widely circulated at the time. Four P's, it was 
PomJar said, had been the ruin of Coke : Pride, Prohibitions, 
ftfliTig. Prsemunire, and Prerogative. There were some who 
ignorantly ascribed his fall to the anger aroused by the dis- 
coveries which he supposed himself to have made in the course 
of the investigation into Overbury's murder. Sympathy, too, 
was awakened by the treatment which he received at the 
hands of men who were far his Inferiors. It was remarked 
that, when he was called upon to answer to the questions put 
to him on the subject of his reports, he was not even asked to 
sit down, and that Ellesmere's servants went so far as to neglect 
to take off their hats in his presence. To the men who took 
' Moore's Ee^. 8z6. 
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pleasure in insulting the fallen judge, Bacon stood in honour- 
able contrast. He disliked his character, and he was desirous 
of depriving him of the power of doing harm to the King's 
service. But, in spite of the many insults which he had 
received, he never ceased to treat him with respect, and was 
often heard to say that a man of his learning was not to be found 
every day, and that it was easier to mar him than to make him.' 

By the deprivation of Coke, James obtained at a blow all 
that he had been seeking by more devious courses. There was 
Importance '^^ longer any necessity of urging the acceptance of 
i.fihissicp. the writ de rege inconsulto when the Common Law 
judges themselves held their offices practically, as well as 
theoretically, at the good pleasure of the Sovereign. From 
henceforward the prerogative was safe from attack in the courts 
of law. From henceforth, however, it also stood on its own 
merits, and could no longer expect to obtain that moral support 
which it had hitherto received from the decisions pronounced 
from the Bench by judges wl;o were, comparatively at least 
with the men who held office subsequently to Coke's disgrace, 
independent of the favours and the anger of the Crown. 

The solution — at least for the time— of the constitutional 
question raised hy Coke's opposition, had been coincident with 
Kisp of the rapid rise of Villiers into all, and more than all, 
vuiitrs. of (j,g favour which had been enjoyed by Somerset 
In January r6i6, he had been made Master of the Horse ; in 
April he became a Knight of the Garter. It was not intended 
to give him any official appointment He was only to deal 
indirectly with state affairs. He would be, in fact, the King's 
private secretary, supplying him with information on what was 
passing, receiving suits and petitions in his name, and acting 
rather as his familiar companion than as an officer of State. 

For us who know what was Villiers' subsequent career, 
and who are able to see that it was unreasonable to expect 
that any man should occupy his position without encroaching 
upon what was justly regarded by the Privy Councillors as 
their own peculiar sphere, it is difficult to realise the sarisfac- 

' Chambetlain lo Carleton, Oct. a6, Nov. 14, Court and Times, i. 
43'. 439. 
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This advice reveals the advantages which Bacon expected 
to reap from the Government, and which would, as he feared, 
be unattainable from the unorganised and clamorous Parlia- 
ment to which he had been accustomed. He was led astray 
by his habit of regarding great reforms as things to be done 
by the courage and wisdom of the few ; whilst he was blind 
to the value of free political life in raising the many to ap- 
preciate, and to adopt as their own, the truths which they would 
never have discovered of themselves. 

Whilst this paper was in preparation Villiers was raised to 
the peerage. On August 27 he became Viscount Villiers and 
Baron Whaddon.' No sooner did Bacon hear of 
CTCBttda his proposed advancement than he wrote to adjitre 
him to dedicate himself to the public welfare, and to 
distinguish himself, above all who had served the Crown in a 
confidential capacity, by his care in recommending none but men 
of ability to office. At the same time, he took the opportunity 
of reminding him that there could be no excuse for him if he 
misused the advantages of his position in order to enrich himself, 
as the King had taken care that he should have no need to com- 
plain of want of means to support the dignity of the peerage,* 
Crani Df It had been at first intended that Sherborne, which 
lands 10 him. |,j^j again reverted to the Crown by the attainder of 
Somerset, should pass into the possession of Villiers. Villiers, 
however, refused to build his fortune upon the ruins of his pre- 
decessor in favour,* and Sherborne was given to Digby, who 
had no such scruples. VilUers may, perhaps, have been in- 
fluenced by an opinion current at the time, that the possessors 
of that estate were doomed to misfortune, in consequence 
of a curse which had been pronounced by an early Bishop 
of Salisbury upon all who should presume to possess it in de- 
fiance of the rights of the see.* The nunor had certainly, of 
late years, passed rapidly from hand to hand. Somerset had 
resold it to the Crown almost immediately after it came into his 

Carcai Papers, 43, 

Villiers, Aug. u, Ltliers and Life, vi. 6. 
Outle to Miller, Oct. ah. Court and Times, i. 429. 
Fafirs, Appendix, Na, II. 
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possession, and Prince Henry, to whom it was soon afterwards 
given, died before he could fulfil the intention, which he was 
said to have entertained, of restoring it to Raleigh.' Somerset 
repurchased it, but only enjoyed it for a few months, a circum- 
stance which contributed to invest it still more, in the popular 
eye, with the character of being an unlucky possession. What- 
ever may have been the motives of Villiers' refusal he was not 
allowed to be the loser. Lands were given him of more than 
double the value of the estate which he had declined.' 

Bacon took care to put himself at the favourite's disposal 
in the negotiations relating to these arrangements. In all ques- 
Heisaasisicd ^ion& whjch arosc, he adopted his interests, and de- 
by Bacon, fended them as warmly as if they had been his own. 
Nor did he show any less zeal in fighting his battle in a dispute 
concerning an office of which he had obtained a grant from 
the King. 

The enrolment of the pleas in the Court of King's Bench 
was attached to an office which had long been held by Sir John 
Roper'! Roper. In 1612, the reversion of this office wa.s 
KtaE'l" "" gi'anted by the King to Somerset, at that time known 
Beoch. as Viscount Rochester, and to the son of Lord 

re™'!™'" Harrington, who were, afler Roper's death, to share 
'° Somersei betwecn them the profits derived from the fees. As, 
too- however, it was not desirable that the names of men 

of rank should appear on the face of the grant, each of the 
real holders was to nominate a person, to whom his patent was 
to be granted ; and these nominees were in turn to enter into 
bonds to pay over the proceeds of the ofSce to the great men. 
As a reward for allowing their names to be thus made use ofi 
each of the nominees was to receive a twelfth part of the fees. 
Somerset named Robert Heath, a lawyer as yet of no great 
eminence ; Harrington's choice fell upon Whitelocke. The 

' So it was believeii. Yet Prince Henry hni! the land in his hands 
foi more than a year. 

' Sherborae was exchanged for land valued at 32,000/. The total 
value of the land given to Villiers was 80,000/. Chamberlain to CarletoQ, 
Oct. 12, Caurl and Timer, i 425. Bacon to Villieis, Nov. 39, LeUers 
andUfi, vj. 118. 
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)Mtfni» were, therefore, made out in the names of Heath and 
Whih-KH-ke.' Early in 1614, Harrington, who had a few 
iu<,inths before succeeded to his father's title, died, without 
ii ivMH leaving children ; and his sister, the Countess of 
im^!^«f- Bedford, made over to Somerset the share in the 
WihuHii. reversion which had become hers. Before Che 
•i*r(j«ill was completed, Somerset, who was unwilling to chaise 
himself with the expense of more than one person to execute 
the duties of the office, required that Whitelocke should be 
I'lHidht off. Accordingly, Lady Bedford gave to her brother's 
lunnlnoo a sum of 800/., in return for which he covenanted 
tn nurrender the office whenever Somerset might request him 
lit do BO, From that time, therefore, Whitelocke, though his 
iwmo was still to be found in the grant, had nothing more than 
M nominal connection with the reversion,' 

Soon after Coke took his seat as Chief Justice of the King's 
llench, in 1613, he had given his consent to the arrangement 
iviWititiii- made in favour of the two noblemen.^ It is, how- 
■'"*■ ever, probable that, at one time or other, he expressed 

111* dinapprobation of such a manner of disposing of the office, 
iind that he was anxious to sequester its profits for the sake of 
Increasing the salaries of the judges of the court If it was 
UR early as in 1613 that he attempted to resist the King in his 
I'lnlm to dispose of the place, he found it necessary to give way 
III once. If, on the other hand, it was not till after the fall of 
Somerset that he attempted to get possession of the office for 
llic judges, he was not long in learning that his wishes would 
Hot be granted. At all events when, in January 1616, a false 
rcjiort was brought to him of Roper's death, he immediately 
declared his intention of no longer prolonging a contest which 
was certain to prove ineffectual, as it was by this time known 
that the King intended to bestow upon Villiers the reversion 
which had fallen into his hands by Somerset's attainder * 

' July 7i ifi'^i P"'' 'O J^"^ r. Part 14, 
Whitelocke, Lib. Fam. 39, 46, 
On Nov. 4, 1613. Whiteloclte, Lib. Fam. 59. 
The story, as told in Roger Coke's Delediaa (1719), i. ga, places 
he autumn of 161G, and makes it nut lo have been 
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Villiers was well pleased to receive the reversion, but he 
would have been better pleased if he could have entered into 
NegoiiaiioB immediate possession. He was not without hope of 
\"iii!^and being able to gain this point too. He knew that 
Ropsr. Roper had set his heart upora a peerage, and that 

when, in i6ii, he had attempted to bargain with Somerset for 
a seat in the House of Lords, he had declared his readiness 
to relinquish his office as soon as his ivishes were granted. 
Somerset had turned a deaf ear to his proposals,' but he might 
find that the new favourite was not so' squeamish as his pre- 
decessor had been. 

A bargain was accordingly struck between Roper and 
Villiers. When, however, the time arrived for carrying it out 
a new difficulty arose. James was willing to raise 
Rgper's Roper to the peerage, but he was himself in want of 
"" ' money to meet the expenses of Hay's embassy,'' and 
required a payment of 10,000/. before he would confer the 
honour. Roper paid the money, and became Lord Teynham, 
but, naturally enough, refused to relinquish the profits of his 
office as well Ail that he could be induced to do was to engage 
to put Villiers in possession, upon the understanding that the 
fees were to be paid over to himself during his life. It was true 
that by this arrangement Villiers would be no richer than he had 

the cause of his final' dismisfial. The narralive is liill of blunders, so that 
an additional mistake more or less is of no great consequence. It is un- 
accountable, if the date were correct, how Chamberlain can have missed 
such a. stoiy, and how Bacon could have avoided referring to it in hi» 
letter to Villiers of Nov. 29. Besides, we know that, in Octooer, Coke's 
friends eipected that he would be aJJowed to take his place on tlie bench 
for the eipiESS purpose of receiving Roper's- surrender, which would snrely 
have been most unlikely if he were then Che main obstacle to the surrender 
being effected (Chambadtdn to Catlelon, Oct. 2iy, Court and Tunes, i. 
431). Onthe other hand, we know, from Bacon's letter of Jan. 22, i6r6 
(Letters ioidl Lift, v. 229), Ibat there had already been resistance on Coke's 
part, of which we have no particulars. I have, therefore, taken it for 
granted that this is tha resistance of which a distorted image is found tn 
the Detection. 

' Egertott Papers^ 455. I suppose there can be no doubt tbat ' Sir J. 
Ross ' is a misprint for ' Sir J. Roper.' 
' See Vol. II. p. 393. 
VOL. III. D 
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been before, but he would perhaps be exposed to fewer risks than 
if be had continued to be a mere expectant. As in Somerset's 
case, the fevourite's name was not to appear on the face of the 
grant. Two nominees were to be designated, who, after Lord 
Teynham's death, were to account for the profits to Villiers, 
reserving only a fixed proportion for themselves. 

Here, however, another difficulty arose. Teynham de- 
manded to have the nomination of one of the holders of the 
H wish office, and it was known that he intended to pro- 
55™°»" pose that ^\Tiitelocke's name should again be inserted 
Bsoneofihe in the grant.' Villiers, on the other hand, wished 

■^ to name two dependents of his own. Heath, who 
had transferred his services from Somerset to himself] might 
be welcome to remain, but the second place he had destined 
for Shute, a lawyer, who made up for the indifference of his 
character by his devotion to the favourite. Teynham, however 
pleaded hard for VVhitelockCj and most of the officials who had 
to do with the arrangement were inclined to give way. Bacon, 
however, took up VilUers' cause, and did all that he could lo 
induce Whitelocke to surrender the original grant He told 
him that he hoped better things for him than such a poor 
office as the one in question ; and finding that Whitelocke 
paid little attention to his persuasions, he even condescended 
to threaten him with the consequences of the King's displeasure 
if he still held out 

Under these circumstances Whitelocke thought it better to 

withdraw his claim. Bacon perhaps reconciled his 

MHihdrawi conduct to himself by remembering that no positive 

'* " ■ wrong wa.s done to Whitelocke, as he had already sold 

his interest in the office to Somerset for 800/.^ 

' It is not quite clear whether Teynham expected to gain any adsan- 
ta^ by the nomlnatiao. Wn probably only wished to da a good turn to 
Whitelocke. 

' Whitelocke, Lib. Fam. 57. Bacon to Villieis, Nov. zg, 1616 
{Litters and Lift, t. 11^). I suppose the question was whether the deed 
of 1614 had constituted the office Somerset's property, so as 10 be forfeited 

his attainder. Whitelocke (p. 46) says that in it he covenanted with 
to surrender up the office at his request, and not execute it but 
under his hand anil seal' 
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' Whitelocke's resistance had postponed the arrongement 
which Bacon desired till after the decision had been taken to 
remove Coke from his post. Bacon was not altogether dis- 
satisfied with this delay, as he knew that if Whitelocke con- 
tinued obstinate. Coke might, if he retained his office, be able 
to throw obstacles in the way of Villiers and his nominees, and 
he suspected that he would be likely to use his influence in 
favour of the original holders, whose tenure of office had 
been confirmed by himself.' Before, however, the new Chief 
j^^ ^ _ Justice was installed. Bacon took the precaution of 
hain'! office obtaining from him an engagement to admit Heath 
theiiomineta and Shutc to the officc which Lord Teynham was 
ready to vacate. Montague made no difficulty in 
giving his consent, especially as it was agreed that the office 
should be burdened with a pension of 500/. a year, to be paid 
to himself. On November 19, the day upon which he took 
his seat, Whitelocke and Heath surrendered their grant into 
his hands. Upon this Heath and Shute were at once ad- 
mitted, and Teynham was put off with an agreement that in 
case either of the two should die during his lifetime, he should 
be allowed to fill up the vacancy.' 

It was at this moment, when all opposition had been 
checked, that the King's only remaining son reached an age at 
Nov. 4. which he began to be capable of taking an interest 
SepIiSc^'of 'ti political affairs. On November 4, 1616, when he 
Wales. „g^ within a few days of completing his sixteenth 

year, Prince Charles, who had long been known as the Duke 
of York, was created Prince of Wales. Few anecdotes of his 
boyhood have been preserved. Every now and then some 
letter-writer mentions him in terms of commendation ; but the 
absence of any notice of such striking acts and sayings as those 
which had won for his brother an enduring place in the heart 

' This seems to be the meaning of Ihe passage referring to Coke in the 
letter died above. But the words arc lalher obscure. Whitelocke's 
silence i<i an additional aigumeni: against the suppobilion thai Coke had 
himself opposed Heath and Shute. 

» ■Whitelocke, Lib. Earn. 58 ; Coram Rege Rail. Mich. Term, 
14 Jac. L Rot. 200, R, 0. ; Grant Booh, p. i8g. 
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of the nation was perhaps the natural result of the steady but 
somewhat backward boyhood which had followed upon the years 
of weakness from which he had suffered. The lameness with 
which he was afflicted in his early years had passed away, under 
the judicious treatment of I^dy Gary, who refused, in defiance 
of the advice which was so liberally offered to her, to attempt 
to strengthen his limbs by the use of iron supports ; but the 
physical weakness of his childhood seems to have left its 
impress upon his tenacious and irresolute mind. 

Yet, even with all his defects, it is not impossible that, if 
he had been ten or fifteen years older, he might have learned 
other lessons than those which brought him to the 
EiiiabtiiBn scaffold. As it was, at the time when his intellect 
''^'' opened to receive the instructions of those who were 

around him, the fulness of the Elizabethan culture was already 
gone. In the spring of that very year in which Bacon was 
bringing his long controversy with Coke to an issue, and was 
busily engaged in divorcing politics from law, the greatest of 
the lights of the age which was fading away was laid in his 
quiet grave at Stratford. TTie literature, the theology, and the 
statesmanship which had been known to the heroes of Elizabeth, 
were gone. The harmony of their many-sided life was at an 
end. In its place was rising strife between opposing theories, 
and opposition between definite systems of thought and actioiL 
TTiere has, perhaps, never been a moment in the history of 
England at which such a youth as Charles could enter upon 
manhood with less chance of understanding the real nature 
of the duties which he was called upon to fulfil. Incapable 
of forming large and comprehensive views for himself, there 
was little hope of his being led in the right path by others. 
Even the greatest and the best of those who took part in 
his father's counsels were men whose thoughts lay apart from 
the main current of the life of the nation ; and it is never 
with impunity that such a separation grows up between a people 
and its rulers. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SPANISH MARRIAGE TREATY 

When, in August 1616, Hay's mission to Paris was followed by 
a rupture of the negotiations for a marriage between the English 
^^ Prince and the Princess Christina, the Spanish Govern- 

Philip ment knew that it would soon have to consider 

prqpSsaHbr scHously a reouest for the Infanta Maria. Already, 
.he infanu. ^^ j^jy ^^^ j^^^^ ^ad assured Sarmiento of his readi- 

ness to give all satisfaction in matters of religion ; and Villiers, 
July 17. turning round on the statesmen who had borne him 
ISSres to power, had told the Spaniard that he wished 
hiY?isire°for ^^o^hing SO much as to see the marriage accomplished, 
the alliance, and that he was ready to build his fortunes on the 
Spanish alliance.^ 

Philip, therefore, once more applied to the Pope for advice. 
The reply which he received in October was most discouraging. 
Aug. Paul said that his opinion was still unchanged. 
fppiiStb?^ He would not consent to grant the necessary dis- 
tothePopt. pensation upon any terms which did not include 
the conversion of the Prince, and the legalised exercise of the 
Catholic religion in England. Still, if the King of 
The Po^'s Spain thought it right to listen to any proposition 
ansM-er. gj^^^.^ ^^ ^j^j^^ ^^ would promisc to givc it his most 

serious consideration. More than this he could not say.^ 

* Francisco deyesus, 15. 

« Philip III. to Cardinal Borja, ^p^'-^ Cardinal Borja to Philip III., 
Octr — Francisco de Jesus, 13, 14. Note. 
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It is not unlikely that, if Philip had been able to coo- 
%\\\\, hi«i jH;rsr>nal inclinations, he would at this point have pot 
an end to thi: nc^^otiations. But he knew that to do so would 
give gricvoii<» off<:nrc to the King of England, and he could ill 
nfforrl to alicnntc James at a time when a considerable poity in 
th'; Kn;()ish Court, «xs well as in the nation, were eagerly strivii^ 
to involve Kngland in a war with Spain. 

(}x\tM more the Theologians were summoned to Madrid to 
take roufiMrl over the proposed marriage. They were in a 

tt.i^. different position from those who had been brou^t 
l!'^J,l7vym "P ^^^^ ^ similar purpose three years before. The 
'^/fiMiiii-'i. Pope's opposition was no longer a secret, and it was 
now known that James, to say the least, had shown no re- 
markable eagerness to alleviate the lot of the English Catholics. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that this new junta was unanimous 
in requiring some unexceptionable guarantee that James would 
J perform his jjromises. The remission of the penalties imposed 
u|K;n the JCnglish Catholics must be confirmed by some solenm 
and public act. Nor would even this be enough. If James 
expected to see the Infanta in England at all, he must carry 
his promises into effect before her arrival. She must be 
detained in Spain for three years in order that the value of the 
engagements of the English Government might be put to the 
test of actual experience. When the three years were at an end, 
the Prince was to come in person to Madrid to fetch away his 
bride, as it was not unlikely that his conversion might be effected 
during his visit.* The marriage treaty was to be confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, and not a penny of the portion was to be 
paid till its stipulations had been actually carried out in Eng- 
land. The demands which followed were no less exacting in 
their nature. James and his son were to bind themselves not 
only to abstain from employing force to compel the Infanta to 
change her religion, but to abstain even from the use of per- 
suasion. In other words, Charles was to promise never to speak 
to his wife on religious subjects at all. There was also to be 
a large church in London open to all the world, and severe 

* * ' Porque puede scr algun medio para la conversion de aqud 
Principe, y pertencce i la decencia y autoridad de la SeSlora In&nta." 



punishment was to be inflicted upon those who in any way 
insulted the worshippers. The priests were to be allowed to 
walk about London in their ecclesiastical dress, and were to be 
placed under similar protection.' 

Whilst Spanish theologians at Madrid were forming schemes 
for the conversion of England, the Spanish ambassador in 
London was watching the progress of the counter plot by 
which English politicians were hoping to bring about a state of 
warfare between the two states. In the summer and autumn of 
Aug. 1616. 1616, Raleigh was engaged in preparing for his voyage. 
^S^i""' As soon as it was known that he was bound for the 
iSfclgh's Orinoco a fierce controversy arose, the echoes of which 
voyage aje Still sounding in our ears. Sarmiento at once 
protested against the voyage. The whole of Guiana, he said, 
belonged to his master, and, besides that, he did not believe 
that Raleigh had any intention of going to Guiana at all. 
When he was once across the Atlantic, he would turn pirate, 
and the Mexico fleet or the Spanish towns on the coast 
would fall a prey to his rapacity. If he were merely going in 
search of a mine, what need was there for such extensive pre- 
parations ? The King of Spain would gladly furnish him with 
an escort to conduct him in safety to any spot which he might 
choose to name, and would finally bring him back to England 
with all the gold and silver that he could find. As might have 
been expected, Raleigh declined this obliging offer.^ He 
Ruidgh'i stoutly declared that he had no intention of turning 
I^cS^ pirate. The mine was no fiction : it was to be found 
mine. not far from the banks of the Orinoco. A visit to it 

would not be attended with the slightest infringement of the 
rights of the King of Spain ; for it ' did not belong to his 
Majesty, but was at a great distance from his territories," 

' CoDsalta of the Junta of Theologians, Jan. ^ Simimcas MSS. s^iS, 
fol. 23. Articles drawn up bjr the Theologians, Feb. — 1617. Franeiico 
dn Jisui. App. s. 

' Raleigh's Apology. 

' He said, ' que ^1 con sas deudos y uoigos harta una armada y iiia k 
% Guiana junto al Rio Arenoco, donde deoa que avia una mina de oro 
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Xo Joubt these words are not incompatible with the asser- 
t\^iv n>«vi^ by Raleigh after his return, that all Guiana belonged 
:o tho King of England, by virtue of the cession made by the 
wtti^v*^ in 1595- As, however, it is impossible to find either a 
trJ^vof this theory in his language before he set out, or evidence 
V" tho resistance which it would inevitably have provoked, it is 
^\\1 K'> examine whether his words can be justified by other 

ITk fact was that James, when left to a sober consideration 
Nt' the matter, was not likely to accept either the extreme 
view that all Guiana belonged to England, or the 
<U^ion. extreme view that all America belonged to Spain. 
He had always maintained consistently that occupancy alone 
(j^x-c dominion in America, and he had never, for an instant, 
iK'^nowledged the claim put fon\'ard by Spain to exclusive 
>\>x'crcignty in the Indies. He had, therefore, without diffi- 
culty, granted charters to the colonists of Virginia, and had 
jii>xni permission for the formation of an English settle- 
ment in that part of Guiana which lies to the eastward of the 
Esscquibo. 

But it was one thing to assert a right to colonise unoccupied 
land • it was another thing to decide what land was really unoc- 
cupied. What it was that constituted occupancy was the very 
ouostion upon which no two Governments were agreed, and upon 
which the opinion of every Government varied * in proportion 
as it expected to profit by a strict or a lax interpretation of 
certain rules of the old Roman law, that is to say, of rules 
which had been sensible enough as long as they were applied to 
the case of a man who picked up a piece of gold in a forest, but 
which were utterly inapplicable to the acquisition of large tracts 
of territory.^ If James did not choose either to adopt the old 

que no se avia descubierto por nadie, ni era de su Majestad, antes muy 
distante de tierras suyas.* — Minutes of Sarmiento's Despatch, g"^' '^* 

Simancas A/SS, 2850, fol. 28. 

» Thus James, who had authorised the Essequibo settlement, remon- 
strated with the Dutch for establishing a factory at the month of the Hudson, 
though, at the time, there were no English nearer than Jamestown. 

* Maine's Ancient Law, 248. 
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maritime theory of *No peace beyond the line,' or to base his 
claim to Guiana on the cession by the Indians in 1595, it was 
surely his duty to come to some resolution on this knotty point. 
If the occupancy of a settlement made the ground which it 
covered the property of the colonists, how far did their rights 
extend ? Was it to a distance of three miles, or of thirty, or of 
three hundred ? The details of the expedition might safely be 
left to the commander, but it was the business of the Govern- 
ment to lay down the principles on which he would be judged 
on his return.^ 

But whatever difficulty there may have been in determining 
the question of right, there ought not to have been the slightest 
doubt that, on the simple ground of expediency, it 
encyofthe was Jamcs's duty to set his face decidedly against the 
voyage. projected expedition. Since Raleigh's first visit to 
Guiana, an event had occurred affecting the whole colonial 
policy of England. In 1595, the arrogant pretensions of Spain 
to dominion over the vast regions which stretched from the 
Straits of Magellan to the Arctic Seas had not been over- 
thrown. In combating this preposterous theory, it was a matter 
of indifference whether the right of England to a share in the 
Western Continent were asserted on the banks of the Orinoco 
or on the banks of the St. Lawrence. But, before 16 16, the 
claim of Spain had practically broken down. Virginia had 
been colonised. It had, therefore, become the duty of an 
English statesman to foster the seed which had been nurtured 
in the face of every obstacle, rather than to sprinkle broadcast 
over the two continents an indefinite number of colonies, all 
of them too weak to stand without incessant aid from the 
mother country. For, whatever temptation might be lurking in 
the promise of the golden mine, it was certain that the farther 
the two nations could be kept apart, the better it would be for 
both of them. 

Such considerations, however, were far from the mind of 

* In fact, I suppose, sovereignty over new colonial territory can only 
rest upon the tacit or expressed consent of colonising nations. Native cession 
8 a mere farce, and its absence is treated as unworthy of consideration by 
those who are strong enough to do without it. 



James. As usual, he was only looking about foT the easiest 
. . way out of the difficulty. On the one hand, Sar- 
givM] lo miento protested that a. war with Spain would be the 
°* inevitable result of the voyage. On the other hand, 

the friends of Raleigh at Court — and they were neither few 
nor without influence — protested no less loudly that it would 
be folly to throw away such an opportunity of benefiting the 
nation and filling the Exchequer. James was unwilling either 
to take the trouble of forming an opinion for himself, or to give 
offence by deciding the question one way or the other. He 
was a man, as a keen observer afterwards remarked, ' very 
quick-sighted in discerning difficulties, and very slow in master- 
ing them, and untying the knots which he had made.'' He 
was, therefore, only confirmed in his original resolution. He 
would throw the whole responsibility on Raleigh ; and Raleigh 
had plainly stated that he had no intention of injuring a single 
Spaniard in the Indies. Accordingly, when, on August 26, 
James issued a commission to Raleigh, giving him authority 
to take command of the expedition, and authorising him to 
visit such territories as were not under the dominion of any 
Christian prince, not only were the ordinary words implying 
the royal grace and favour to the commander sedulously erased," 
but he was expressly stated lo be ' under the peril of the law.'' 
The meaning of this was plain. James would wash his hands 
of the whole matter. Raleigh had declared that the mine of 
which he was in search was not within the territories of Philip. 
If he had chosen to tell a lie, let him take the consequences. 
That there might be no mistake, he was called upon to give 
security that he would not hurt any subjects of the King of 
Spain, and was plainly given to understand that, if these orders 
were transgressed, he would pay the penalty with his head.* 

' Clartndott, ed. 1849, i. 16. ' EJlliards, i. Sgi. 

' Ryiner's Fird/ra, xvi. 789. 

' '* Escrive el Contle de Gondomar que aquel Rey le nvia asegurado 
que IM) ealdria Guollfio sin dai sccuiidiid de que no haria dailo i ningun 
vamJlo de su Magestid," — Minules of Sarmiento's despatch, Oct. — 1616, 
Simatuai JliSS. 2S50, fol. 28. Four months later Wmwood assured the 
Venetian anibassitdui 'che eia fenna menie del V,h cbe il Rali audasse il 
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Such was the compact by which James attempted to close 
Both his eyes to the future. He had either refused, in 

^*^at^*^ gross dereliction of duty, to investigate the conditions 
feuit. under which the voyage was to be made, or if he did 

investigate them, he did not draw the obvious conclusion that 
the spot which Raleigh proposed to visit was at least so near to 
land claimed by Spain that it would be hard for one whose 
opinions on the righteousness of all attacks on Spain were what 
Raleigh's notoriously were, to avoid coming into collision with 
the Spainards. For James there was to be everything to gain. 
For Raleigh there was to be everything to lose. 

If Raleigh's fault was great, so also was his temptation. 
Behind him was the gloomy monotony of his prison-house. 
Before him was the free life upon the seas, the joys of active 
enterprise, the chance of riches and glory. Would not success 
atone for any possible disobedience ? 

It can hardly be maintained that Raleigh did not look 
forward to a combat with the Spaniards as at least a very pro- 
bable contingency. But it is not necessary to suppose that he 
regarded it as a certainty. He had every reason to believe 
that no Spanish settlement would be reached at any point 
lower than the mouth of the Caroni, and as the mine which 
had been pointed out to Keymis was situated some miles before 
the junction of the rivers was reached, he had no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that it would be possible to reach 
the spot without a conflict with the Spaniards. It might well 
happen that the settlers at San Thom^ would hear nothing of 
his arrival for some little time ; and, even if they did, they 

suo viaggio, nel quale, se avesse contravenuto alle sue instruttioni che 11 
sono stati dati, aveva la testa con che pagharebbe la disubbidienza.'— 
Lionello to the Doge, x^' ^'' 16 17. Winwood's name is important, as we 
€an be sure that Raleigh knew whatever Winwood had to tell ; and with this 
falls to the ground the whole fabric of the theory that Raleigh sailed in 
Ignorance that an attack on Spaniards would bring him to the scaffold. 
Besides, as Mr. Spedding has pointed out, Raleigh admitted, in his own 
journal, that he had told the Governor of Lanzerote that he * had no pur- 
pose to invade any of the Spanish King's territories, having received from 
the King . . . express commandment to the contrary. * — Bacon's Letters 
undLife^ vi. 34S1 note 2. 




le of Raleigh's biographers have seen the im- 
::eoffixinBthe locality of the mine. There can be no doubl that it was 
hich had been poinled out to Keymis, in 159S, by the Indian 
guide, and not Ibe place at the mouth of the Caroni where Raleigh picked 
up specimens. It is of the former that Keymis speaks, on Indian authoiity , 
as being ' of all others, the richest and most plentiful.' Every indication 
points to the mine for whieli Raleigh was Iftoking as being some way below 
the junction of the rivers. Berreo's town he describes as being two leagues 
lo the westward of the mine, i.e. above it (Rnleigh lo Keymif, Cayky, ii. 



THE MINE IN GUIANA. 



As to the mine itself Raleigh's information rested upon very 
imperfect evidence. An Indian had pointed it out to Keymis, 



125). In another place he says the mine is jusl past the mountain of Aio, 
which will be found on Sir R. Schomburgk's map some way below the 
junction. It is perhaps worth notidng that in a chart preserved al Simancas, 
which had once belonged to Raleigh, the only object on land marked is a 
mountain about half-way between the head of the delta and the mouth of 
the Caroni. It is evidently put in so aa to catch the eye, and I have little 
doubt that it was inserted in order to direct the attention of [hose who 
were in the secret to the position of the miue. Wilson, too, in his history, 
speaks of the mine as being known only la Keymis : and Howe, in his 
continuation of Stowe, says that Raleigh's mine was one "which himself 
and one Captain Keymis had discovered by the information of the Indians." 
More conclusive slill is the reference in Naos of Sir Walter Rakigh, 
published in 1618, to " a wonderful great mine " pointed out by Puligma, 
the Indian guide, who accompanied Keymis in his walk in 1595. 

Another most important question relates to the position of San Thome- 
It is acknowledged by all that it was founded in 1591 or 1592, at the 
mouth of the Caroni (Fray Simon, Setima Notitia, x. 1), that it had been 
abandoned in 1595, and that in 161S it was found considerably lower 
down the stieam, at the spot now known as Guayana Vieja ; but il seems 
to have been taken for granled that the removal took place cither at 
Berreo's return in 1595, after Raleigh left the river, or, at all events, early 
enough for the fact to have been known in England in 1616 ; yet it is 
evident from Keymis's narrative of his voyage in 1596, that, at that 
time, the Spanish settlement had returned to its old position near the 
mouth of the Caroni. As to the time of the change no help is to be got 
from Fray Simon, who, as Sir R. Schomburgk pointed oul, fanded that 
the town was at the mouth of the Caroni, even in 161S, though his own 
narrative contradicts the supposition. But the whole of the evidence upon 
Raleigh's voyage is unintelligible imless it is admiited that he knew nothing 
of the change of site when he sailed from England in 1617. In a letter 
written afier his return (Raleigh to the King, Sept 24, 1618, Edwards, 
ii. 368), he spealts of the town as " newly set up within three miles of the 
mine." More conclusive is the letter to Keymis, written before the boats 
started for the ascent of the river. "I do therefore," writes Raleigh, 
"advise you to suffer the captains and the companies of the English to 
pass up to the westward of the mountain of Aio, from whence you have 
less " [not "no less " as usually printed], "than three miles to the mine, 
and to lodge and encamp between the Spanish town and you, if there be 
any town near il." If Raleigh had known of the enistence of the town 
where Keymis found it, that is 10 say, before the mine was reached, he 
It possibly have used this tangusge. Besides the order which he 
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but neither he nor Keymis had ever visited it. He couid 
hope, and perhaps persuade himself, that he would find there 
the riches of which he was in search. He was convinced 
that all would be well with him if he retumed with any con- 
siderable quantity of gold in his possession. It was hard for 
him to understand that James, of whom he knew personally 
very little, would not act as Elizabeth might have been expected 
to acL She had found no difficulty in rewarding Drake and 
sharing in his profits, at the same time that she was always 
ready to eJtpress her detestation of piracy. He did not know 
that, if James was in many respects the inferior of his prede- 
cessor, he was her superior in others. 

ga»e to Keymis to Ihrow oul a covering party to protect the workers from 
the Spaniaids presupposes that he eipeeled theia to appear from the weit. 
The same idea, loo, appears in his fear lest Ihc approach of the boats as 
they passed up Ihe river should be betrayed by an Indian lurking on the 
banks. If the boats had lo pass the town the iohabitanl^ would have 
seen them with their own eyes. So, too, a passage in a lellet, written in 
England in Febmary 1618, shows that when Raleigh sailed there was no 
general belief that he would find the Orinoco guarded by Spaniards. 
"Captain Peter Alley," says the writer, "nlwo days since arrived from 
Guiaoa. He left Sir Walter anchored (I suppose) in his wished haven, 
from whenceadvaocing higher, /etoirtfl/friiwii^irr, he found the Spnniards 
all alongsl the river," — Lovelace to Carieton, Feb. 10, 1616, S. P. Dem. 

I believe, therefore, thai Raleigh expected to End the mine at a little 
distance from the right bank of the river, and that he had no reason to 
believe that there was any Spanish settlement shoil of a spot at the mouth 
of the Caroni, several miles farther on. 

In the King's declaration, written by Bacon, it is said that the mine 
was movable, for that which was said lo be three miles short of San 
Thomi, was afterwards sought bejond it. Bacon saw the discrepancy, 
but did not, I think, hit upon the right eiplanalion. It was the town that 
was movable, not the mine. 

Since this note was written Mr. Edwards has argued that the change of 
site must have been more recent than is generally supposed ; but he thinks 
thai " The Englibhmen must needs have heard " of the removal, though 
" their knowleilge of the altered geography of the place was very slight." 
—Life of Ralt^h, i. 619, It seems to me [hat the arguments adduced 
above lead to a still stronger conclusion. 
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All this time Raleigh's preparations were going bravely on. 
He had called in the 8,000/. which had been lying at interest 
Raitigh's ^^^'' since he had received it as part of the compen- 
prcpaiationi. gation foF thc Shcrbome estate. Lady Raleigh had 
raised 2,500/. by the sale of some lands at Mitcham. 5,000/. 
more were brought together by various expedients, and 15,000/. 
were contributed by Raleigh's friends, who looked upon his 
enterprise much as men at the present day would regard a 
promising but rather hazardous investment' 

As far as the shipping was concerned, no obstacles were to 
be apprehended. The splendid new vessel in which Raleigh 
was himself to sail, and which was appropriately named the 
'Destiny,' was rapidly approaching completion. But it soon 
appeared that there would be a difficulty in manning the fleet 
with suitable crews. The mariners who had followed Raleigh 
to victory in former days hung back. It was known that he 
was no longer in favour with the King, and it was, perhaps, 
suspected that there was little to be gained in following a com- 
mander who was liable at any moment to be hurried to the 
scaffold. He was obliged to look on with sorrow whilst his 
ships were manned with crews which, if they were not, as he 
afierwards called them in the bitterness of his heart, ' the scum 
of men,' were far inferior to those gallant bands which had 
gathered round him in the days of his prosperity.* 

And so, chafing as he was under the treatment which he 
was receiving, rash thoughts took possession of his mind. 
Hisdissatis- Even if he had ever intended to conform strictly to 
fidion. his engagements, his head was now running upon 
wilder fancies. It might be, no doubt, that if he could elude the 

' The seven hundred crowns paid by the King towards the builJing of 
the ' Destiny' was simply the slatulable bounty on ship-building, and is 
not to be taken as a. maik of special favour. 

' For a discussion on tiie authenticity of the storv of Bacon's alleged 
conversation with Raleigh, telling him that the commis'iion was equal to a 
pardon— see Napier, Sir W. Raleigh, 235. If it had really occurred, 
Raleigh would surely have appealed to it in his Apology. Besides, both 
Bacon and Raleigh knew perfectly well on what leims the voyage was 
□ndeitaken. 
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vigilance of the Spaniards, he might succeed, without shedding 
blood, in hringirg back evidence of the existence of the mine. 
But he knew perfectly well that thechances were terribly against 
him, and that if a single Spaniard lost his life in the aifray, 
nothing short of the most splendid success would avail him to 
overcome the King's reluctance to be dragged into a war of 
which he disapproved. The real thoughts of the man began to 
ooze out in his conversation. One day, in talking with Bacon, 
The Mtiico '^^ ^^'^ something about seizing the Mewco fleet 
Ami. "But," replied the astonished Attorney- General, 

"that would be piracy," " Oh no," was Raleigh's ready answer ; 
" did you ever hear of men who are pirates for millions ? They 
who aim at small things are pirates." ' No doubt this may have 
been said partly out of bravado, partly, perhaps, to see how 
the notion would he received. But whatever Bacon may have 
thought of the matter, Ri^eigh would never have allowed that 
an attack upon a Spanish fleet in the Indies was unlawful, in 
the sense in which it was unlawfulto sail into Lisbon or Dieppe 
with hostile intent in time of peace. He had been educated 
in the school of the Hawkins's and the Drakes ; and, if he had 
engaged to sail under other conditions, the new principles had 
never been accepted by him as having any weight of their own. 
The Mexico fleet would probably carry on board the value of 
two or three millions sterling in solid gold and silver.^ If he 
could bring but a tithe of this into Plymouth Sound, would 
James be so very anxious to repudiate the maxim of 'No peace 
beyond the line ' ? 

Before the year came to an end, an opportunity of bringing 
about a breach between England and Spain even more easily 

' Id a. papei in the GmtUman's Magamne (April, 185S), Mr. Spedding 
has shown that the conversation must have taken place before the voyage. 
Mr, Edwards has adopted the same opinion (L 591) j but places it before 
the grant of the commission. It is certainly more likely that Raleigh 
would then be brought into contact with Bacon, but, on the other hand, it 
does not seem probable that even he would have spoken in this lasb way 
so long as he was hoping for a full pardon. 

' The fleet of iGlS, the year in which Raleigh was in the Indies, 
brought the value of 2,545,454/,— .S. P. Spain, 
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than by a voyage to the Indies seemed to have arrived. In 
Thc~arLn i^^Si the war which had for some time been raging 
PiednijnL between Spain and the turbulent Duke of Savoy, 
had been brought to an end by the treaty of Asti. But though 
the government at Madrid did not venture to question the 
obligations into which their representative at Milan had entered 
in their name, Phihp and his ministers were deeply wounded 
by the necessity of treating with so insignificant a potentate on 
a footing of equality. The Marquis of Inojosa, by whom the 
treaty had been signed, was recalled, and Pedro de Toledo, a 
hotheaded youth, was appointed to succeed him. The new 
governor had no sooner arrived at Milan, than he openly 
violated the agreement to which he was bound by the acts of 
his predecessor. Although a mutual disarmament had been 
expressly stipulated, Spanish troops were, on various pretexts, 
kept on foot in the Milanese, and the Duke's demands for 
the execution of the treaty were met with haughty insolence.' 
In the autumn of 1616 hostilities broke out afresh, and 
Charles Emmanuel was looking to France and England for 
help. 

In France the Governroent was litde disposed to render 

him assistance. The Queen Mother and her favourite, Concini, 

leaned for support upon Spain, But the Protestants 

ihE Freudi and the warlike aristocracy of either creed were 

vsramEni. ^^^^^ j^ jjj, j^ j^j^ ^j^] ^ ^^^ ^^ volunteers, who 

poured over the Alps, were sufficient to enable him to make 
head against his powerful adversary. 

At the same time that the Duke was receiving aid from the 
French nobility, he despatched the Count of Scamafissi to 
England, to ask for assistance. James, who had 
thT^of' the year before sent him 15,000/., out of his almost 
™'' empty exchequer,' and who, in spite of all that had 

passed, had no wish to see the Spaniards overrunning the 
territories of their neighbours, was anxious to do what he could 
to help him. If there was one thing more than another upon 

' Wake to Lake, Nov. ^^ i5i2, S. P. Sccvoy. ' See Vol, II. p. 321, 
VOX. IlL B 
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which he prided himself, it was upon his assumed position as 
the peacemaker of Europe. He was piqued at the long delay 
of the Spanish Government in sending a reply to his pressing 
overtures on the subject of the marriage — a delay in reality 
due to the embarrassment into which Philip had been thrown 
by the Pope's un conciliatory attitude. For a few weeks, there- 
fore, he grew cold in his effusive demonstrations of friendship 
for Spain. It was rumoured that obstacles had arisen in the 
way of the marriage treaty, and hopes were held out to the 
Savoyard that a subsidy of 10,000/. a month would be granted 
to his master. To Lionello, the Venetian ambassador, James 
went so far as to express his readiness to join a league with 
Venice, Savoy, Holland, and the German Protestants. He 
was under obligations, he said, to assist the Duke, if the 
Spaniards refused to fulfil the conditions of the treaty of Asti. 
He had applied to Sarmiento to know what his master in- 
tended to do, and he was now waiting for an answer.' Nor 
did James confine himself to conversations with the Spanish 
Minion of ambassador. Lord Roos, the grandson of the Earl 
Lord Roos. Qj- Ejteter, had been already despatched on a special 
mission to Madrid, ostensibly to congratulate Philip on the 
recent marriages of his children, but in reality to plead the cause 
of the Duke of Savoy.' 

With all that was passing in James's mind Raleigh was 
doubtless well acquainted through his friend Winwood. He 
KkiEi^'i did not lose a minute in seizing the chance thus 
•luciru'pon presented to him. He knew well that if there was 
(«nom one hope dearer than another to the heart of the 

Savoyard prince, it was the hope of becoming master of Genoa. 
That great city, once the not unworthy rival of Venice for the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, had now become a com- 
munity of money-lenders, always ready to place its wealth at 
the disposal of the needy Government of Siiain. This very 
winter the bank of St. George had agreed to advance to the 
Spanish Government a sum equivalent to more than a million 



Lionello to 
CotUngloQ 




! Doge, Dec. ^^'-J;^' f^""' MSS. 
1 Cflileton, Nov. 8, S. P. Sfain. 
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pounds sterling ' ; and there was little doubt that a large part 
of this loan would be placed at the disposal of the governor of 
Milan. Norwas it only with her gold that Genoa gave support 
to the King of Spain. Her noble harbour was always ready to 
receive his vessels, and it was there, that, under cover of the 
neutrality of the republic, the troops were disembarked which 
were afterwards to be used against the Duke of Savoy, 

Knowing these things, Raleigh sent a message to Scama- 
fissi, suggesting that it would be well, if the consent of James 
could be obtained, to make preparations to strike a blo'A 
against Genoa. His own ships would be ready to carry oui 
the scheme, if his Majesty would add four vessels from th^ 
royal navy, and if they could be assisted by others froni 
Holland and France, He was so weU informed of the state 
of the defences of Genoa, that he had little doubt of taking 
the city by surprise. If, however, this should fail, his forces 
would be sufficient to lay siege to it with every prospect of 
success." 

Scarnafissi was delighted, and the proposal was at once 
carried to the King, who had no objection to raise against the 
1617. violation of a neutrality which was only a neutrality 
sccT'i'^ in name. James promised to take the affair intu 
James, Consideration, and on January 12 he told Scarnafissi 

to consult with Winwood and Edmondes. By them he was 
required to show, in the first place, that the enterprise was not 
too ditBcult ; and, in the second place, that his master would 
not take possession of the whole of the booty for himself. 
Against the imputation contained in the latter question, Scar- 
nafissi protested warmly, and suggested that if James wished 
to secure his proper share, he had better send a force large 
enough to defy opposition. With this Edmondes and Win- 
wood were completely satisfied, and talked of aiming no less 

' ColtinEton to Winwood, Dec. 10, S. P. Spmn. 

' The whole of our knowledge of this affair is derived from those letters 
discovered by Mr. Kawdon Brown, and published by MM. Ceiesole and 
Fulio, in theii Ilalian translation of the preface to the first volume of hii 
Colendar of the Venetian State Pipers, Mr. Edwards has since republished 
(hem in his Life ef RsUegh. 
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than sixteen of the royal ships to accompany Raleigh's squad- 
ron. Scamafissi reported to his master that Raieigh was 
eager 'to attack the Spaniards wherever he could, and to spare 
neither his coasts, his lands, or his vessels, or anything else 
that depended on Spain, or where he could hope for gain,' 

A few days afterwards the negotiation was broken off. 
Scamafissi was told that the King wished well to his master, 
and finally ^ut that hc could not divert Raleigh from his voyage 
abandoned, [q Gulatia. On January 30, Raleigh was finally 
released from the restrictions placed upon him nine months 
before. He might now go where he would without the at- 
tendance of a keeper. He was a free, but not a pardoned, 

The Venetian ambassador, who had heard the story from 
Scamafissi, attributed this sudden change of purpose partly to 
James's unwillingness to break with Spain, and partly to his 
distrust of Raleigh, who might be expected to carry off the 
whole of the booty himself.' Such thoughts may possibly 
have entered into James's mind. But it is only fair to re- 
member that at the time when the plan was finally rejected, 
intelligence had reached England which made it appear likely 
that the quarrel between Spain and Savoy would be settled by 
amicable negotiation,' and that this information must have 
appeared of the greater value, as it coincided with assurances 
from Madrid of the pacific intentions of the Spanish Govern- 
ment* The news thus received proved correct, and peace 
was finally concluded in the following September. 

' Warrant, Jan. 30. — Losdy MSS. Communicateil by Mr, Edwards. 

' Lionello to the Council of Ten, Jan. ^' '^^''^b'*' ^^'^^''^'' ■• 579- 
Mr, Edwards thinks the plan originated with Scamafissi. lioneilo's 
language is perhaps not quite plain ; but I believe he meant to speak of 
the idea as ori^nating wilh Raleigh. The question is of no practical im- 
portance, as Raleigh certainly took it up warmly before it was com- 
municated to James or Winwood. 

' Lionello 10 the Doge, ^~ Venid MSS. This despatch was 
e day as the more secret one containing the notice of 

les's rejection of the plan for an attack on Genoa. 

' Coltinglon to Lake, Jan. 10, S. P. Spain. 
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It is not unlikely that James' change of attitude was, to some 
extent, the result of the state of the negotiation for the marriage. 
As soon as the new junto ' of theologians gave their advice in 
favour of proceeding with the treaty, Lerma wrote to Sarraiento 
directing him to assure James of the intention of his master to 
Februarv S^*'^ ^ reasonable satisfaction about the marriage.' 
Progtesof As soon as James was acquainted with this letter he 
donsfSiiie again listened to Sarmiento's assurances with appro- 
'™™"*°' bation,' and he now talked of sending Digby to 
Madrid, formally to discuss the terms of the treaty. 

It was a terrible blow for Raleigh, but his busy brain quickly 
turned in another direction. He had not been speaking at 
random when he proposed to include French vessels 
ihepftnch in the fleet which was to swoop down upon Genoa, 
Proiesiants. jjg j^^j \av\% been in close communication with the 
leaders of the French Protestants. Already, before he left the 
Tower, a proposal had been made to him by one of them that, 
as soon as he could procure his freedom, he should collect 
six or seven ships to join in an attack upon the Mexico fleet.* 
Others were now urging him to steer for the coast of France, 
and to occupy St. Valery, there to support the rebellion which 
they projected against the authority of the Queen Mother. 
Nor were there wanting voices at home to urge Raleigh along 
the evil path on which he was too willing to be guided. Win- 
wood, there can be little doubt, was urging him to break the 
peace at all hazards, and to fall upon the Mexico fleet as the 
best means, if all others failed, of bringing the King to a rupture 
with Spain." 

' Lafueote lo Satmiento, Jan. ^ Madrid Nat, Library. See p. 38. 

' Sanniento to Lenna, Feb. — Sivtancas MSS. 2596, fol. 43. 

■ SalTetti, News Letter, Match *^ 

' This is from Raleigh's own confession, Wilson to the King, Oct. 
1618, S. P. Dom. ciii. 16, 

' In his News-letter of j^p - - 1618, Salvetti writes Ihat the King had 
promised to punish ihe dclmquenis, 'tra quali su s^etario di stalo Win- 
wood, se fosse vivo, andarebbe t. risico d'essere riliovato priacipsJe : — cie- 
deadoai pei certc^ che, como psrtigiano delli Hollander, et u loro petsim- 
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Meanwhile the French ambassador, Desmarets, had kept 

his eye upon Raleigh. In January he seems to have had infor- 

March. mation of the proposed attack upon St. Valery, or at 

^ttr^' ^^^* ^^ ^^^® ^^^ ^ suspicion that the expedition to 
Raleigh. Guiana might end in a sudden raid upon the coast 
of France. On March 7, he informed his Government that he 
had visited the Admiral on board the ' Destiny,' in the hope of 
being able to discover what his intentions were. Raleigh, he 
said, had broken out into bitter complaints against the King, 
had spoken of his own attachment to France, and had ended 
by requesting a more private interview, in order that he might 
communicate to him a secret of importance. 

Desmarets appears to have taken no further trouble about 
the matter, as soon as he had discovered that the French coast 
was safe from attack. On March 21, a fortnight after his visit 
to the ship, he wrote home that he had been too busy to find 
time to see Raleigh again,* and it was only on April 14, long 
after the * Destiny ' had left the Thames, that he wrote to say 
that Raleigh had assured him that * seeing himself so evilly 
and tyrannically treated by his own king, he had made up his 
nund, if Cjod sent him good success, to leave his country, and 
to make the King of France the first offer of whatever might 
fall under his power.' ^ 

In his public despatch, Desmarets contented himself with 

sioni havesse indolto il Rall^ a fare quest! insulti per provocare i SpagnoH 
a rompere la pace con questa Corona.* Contarini is still more explicit : — 
** Nella inquisitione diligente che si e fatta per venir all' espeditione di Ser 
Vat Rale, ha egli spontanamente confessato che quando parti per I'lndie 
Occidentali, fosse stato da alcuni principal! ministri et signori del consiglio 
poco inclinali a Spagna et alienissimi da vedere I'allianza con quella Corona, 
fra quali ha nominato il giil morto Secretario Vinut, consigliato e persuaso 
abbracciare ogni occasione di attaccare le flotte, o li Stati del R^ Catolico, 
da che ne nascesse non solo diffidenza tra queste dice Corone, ma anco 

causa di rottura." — Contarini to the Doge, Oct. ^ ' 16 18, Venice MSS. 

20, 

» Desmarets to Richelieu, Jan. ^ March ■^-' "' Bibl. Nat. MSS. 
Dupuy, 420, fol. 2 b. 



»4 
11c uca^JAii^ii KJi n.^ni 

Ralegh, i. 595, note. 



* Quoted from the despatch of April "*' by Mr. Edwards. IJfs.' of 
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saying that he had given good words to Raleigh in return. But 
there is reason to believe that he was cognisant of a message 
sent at this time by Raleigh through a Frenchman named Faige, 
to Montmorency, the Admiral of France, in order to beg his 
assistance in obtaining from Louis permission to take refuge in 
a French port upon his return.' 

And now, just as the ' Destiny ' was ready to drop down 
the river, Samiiento made a last attempt to stop the expedition. 
It would have been well both for Raleigh and for 
itntwod James if he had succeeded. But it was not so to be. 
prottio. James, indeed, was struck by Sarmiento's reasoning, 
foi he knew perfectly well that the Spaniards would fall 
upon Raleigh wherever they could find him ; and by this 
time he must have been able to form a pretty shrewd guess at 
Raleigh's real opinions on the doctrine of ' No peace beyond 
the line,' 

Yet, even if James had been inclined to throw obstacles in 
the way of the voyage, ihere were those around him who would 
not suffer him to do it. For, careless as he was of the public 
opinion which found expression in the House of Commons, he 
was extremely sensitive to the opinion of those amongst whom 
I 

> Contarini in his despatch ol OcL '^ 1618, distinctly states, that 
Raleigh confessed having from Desmaxets a promise of pennission to lake 
refuge in France. "Essendole prome>so de M. de Mareti . . . non sulo 
la sicurezza dl poteisi retirsre in Francia, ma la pcoteltione et favore in 
ogni bisi^no del Chtistianissimo." Salveiti speaks of it as being known 
that Le Clere, the French Agent, after Dcsmarets' deparlxite, and La Ches- 
naye, the Inlcpreler of the Embassy, " havessero ncgoziato col Cavalier 
Raiii avanti che facesse il suo vi^gio di Guiana per farli fare quel que 
fece," Salvetli's Nevis-Lelter, Oct. '' 1618. One of the questions put to 
La Chesnaye was : — " Is it true that through the influence of the last am- 
tiassulor of France in England, Raleigh had a commission from the Most 
Christian King, 01 from his Admiral, to go to sea ? " Examination of 
La Chesnaye, St. John's Lifs of Raliigh, ii. 315. On the other hand, 
Raleigh denied on the scaffold having any intelligence with the French 
King, or his ambassador or agent (Edwards, i, 700), Raleigh's own 
confession will be quoted further on, when I come to speak of Munl- 
morency's c 
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his daily life was passed, and he knew that many of them were 
Raleigh's warmest partisans. He told Sarmiento that if he 
stopped the expedition now, the whole nation would cry out 
against him. All that he could do was to lay the case before 
the Council. 

The Council was accordingly summoned. But, as James 
had expected, Raleigh's supporters mustered strongly. They 
advised the King on no account to stop the expedition, and 
some who were present offered to give security that Raleigh 
would refrain from any attack upon Spanish territories. Win- 
wood was accordingly ordered to wait upon Sarmiento, and to 
place in his hand a letter ^ written by Raleigh, in which he 
stated that he was really bound for Guiana, and that he would 
not commit outrages or spoils on the subjects of the King of 
Spain. At the same time Winwood handed over to the ambas- 
sador a list of the vessels of which the fleet was composed.* 

As is well known, Raleigh afterwards stigmatized this as a 
betrayal of his confidence.^ It is difficult for impartial persons 
to regard it in any such light, as there was nothing in the papers 

' That James was influenced by popular clamour is plainly stated in 
the King's Declaration, and receives full confirmation from Sarmiento's 
despatches, as does the story of the letter from Winv/ood. I may here 
say that I cannot pass over the Declaration in so cavalier a manner as it 
is customary to do. It was Bacon's production, and I, for one, do not 
believe that Bacon would purposely introduce false statements into such 
a document. He had before him a great mass of evidence which is now 
lost, and though I think he was led astray on the question of Raleigh's 
belief in the existence of the mine, it is impossible to deny, that whenever 
a piece of fresh evidence turns up, it confirms the accuracy of his state- 
ments. 

^ After the meeting of the Privy Council, **a\'iendose platicado en esta 
materia (por los muchos valedores que tenia Gualtero) se acord6 que antes 
de su partida diesse fian9as de que no ponia pie en tierra que estuviesse 
por de V. Mag^., ni haria k vasallos de V. Mag^. el menor dafio del 
mundo." Minutes of Sarmiento's despatches, March — ' &c. Simancas 
MSS. 2514, fol. 86. Buckingham to Winwood, March 28, Cayley\ ii. 104. 
Compare the language of the minutes with the Kling's Declaration, which 
thus receives an unexpected vindication. 

• Carew Raleigh told Howe! that James had promised his father to 
keep his secret. But Raleigh himself says nothing of the kind. 
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[ilaced in Gondomar's hands which was not perfectly well 
WasRaieijh known to him already. The number of Raleigh's 
itirayed! vcssels was ascertainable by anyone who chose to take 
the trouble to make the necessary inquiries at London or Ply- 
mouth ; and that the expedition was bound for a mine on the 
Orinoco was only what Raleigh had been reiterating for the 
last twelve months. Gondomar believed these assertions to be 
false ; and all that he had now gained was that he had forced 
Ra]eigh to repeat them in a more solemn form. In point of 
fact, the first warning was despatched from Madrid to the Indies 
some weeks before Winwood's interview with Sarmienio, thougii 
it is true that more pressing orders were afterwards added. But 
so little weight did the ambassador attribute to the special infor- 
mation which he had received, that in a letter which he wrote 
three months afterwards, he said that he could not tell what 
Raleigh's course had been, and that many persons supposed 
that he was bound for the East Indies, and would not go to 
Guiana at all' 

Even amongst Raleigh's supporters there were not wanting 
some who feared that he intended to play them false. Just as 
Che ' Destiny ' was ready to leave the Thames, Arundel came 
on board, and taking the admiral by the hand, asked him to 
give his word that, whether his voyage turned out 
yi^ii 10 [he well or ill, he would come back to England. Raleigh, 
""""■ fresh from his intrigue with the French ambassador, 
solemnly declared that he would. 

' Gcndomar la Ihilip III., June )^' Simancas MSS. 2572, fol, 257. 
Cotlington's despatches from Madiid show plainly what the Spaniai(!s 
were afraid of. "The going of Sir W.Raleigh to sea," he writes, "is 
here cxtrenitly ill taken ... the truth is, they fear that Sir W. Raleigh, 
failing of the gold he pretends to find, may (considering YAs stiength) prove 
a dangeious infester of the coast of their Indies, where doubtless he shall 
find very poor resistance." Again, in another letter, "I answer them, 
that without doubt the thing in itself is lawful ; " yet, " I perceive Ihcy are 
so much nettled with it (not that they think Sit W. Raleigh will find any 
gold in Guiana, but that, missing it, he will commit some outiagts in the 
coast of fheii Indies to repair the charge), as they intend to move some 
treaty for the prevention of the like or worse hereafter." Cottington lo 
Winwood, April 26, Cottington lo Lake, April 26, S. F. Sfaiii. 
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On March 29, Raleigh left London to join his ship at 
Dover, to start on an expedition which could hardly end well 
either for himself or for his country. With the usual 
inconsistency of a weak man, James had attempted 
to atone for his rashness In one direction by still 
greater rashness in another. If he had jjiveo ear so easily to 
those who were recommending to his favour an enterprise which 
meant nothing if it did not mean hostility to Spain, it was 
doubtless because he was at that very moment knitting more 
closely than ever the ties which bound him to the Spanish 
motiarchy. For it was during those very days in which Raleigh 
was completing the preparations for his voyage, that James made 
the first public declaration on the subject of the marriage. 

In order to open formal negotiations with decency, it was 
necessary to obtain at least the ostensible concurrence of some 

independent body. Accordingly a commission of 
The Com- . n- ^ ■; J .. , 

raisMOMrsoTi the Pnvy Council was summoned on March z, to 
emamage. ^-^.^ advicc to the King on the subject. The names 
of the commissioners — Bacon, Lennox, SufTolk, Arundel, Pem- 
broke, Fenton,' Wotton,' I-ake, Digby, and Villiers, who, on 
January 5, after enjoying the title of Viscount for little more 
than four months, had been raised, by the foolish fondness of 
James, to the dignity of Earl of Buckingham — display a prefxin- 
derance of feeling on the Spanish side ; but they nevertheless 
show that every shade of opinion, excepting that of the extreme 
war party, was represented. 

Before these commissioners, however, James 



The King'i could not lay the whole question of the marriage as if 
cd uion. j^ ^^^^ ^^ju jjjjjj^j^ fjQ formal proposal had indeed 
been made, but there had been conversations and messages which 
were almost equivalent to such a proposal. James, therefore, 
treated the project as one which had been practically accepted 
for negotiatioa Having pointed out that the state of his affairs 

' Who, as Sir J. Erskine, had s 
Guard. Hb is described by Snrmie 
wife had lately become a Catholic. 

' Lord Wottotl, Sir Henry's elder brother. He afterwards b 
Catholic. 
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was such as 'might give him cause to make the best use of his 
son, thereby to get some good portion towards the payment of 
his debts,' he assured the commissioners that he had always been 
firm on points of religion, and that both Sarmiento and Lerma 
' had so far declared themselves, as they did neither expect 
alteration in religion in the Prince nor any liberty or toleration 
for His Majesty's subjects, nor other course in the matter of 
religion which might be displeasing to His Majesty's subjects, 
nor any alteration in the course of his affairs or correspon- 
dencies with foreign Princes, whereby he might lose or abandon 

The general policy of the marriage treaty being thus re- 
served, as a matter on which the opinions of the commissioners 
\ias not asked, James requested them to hear a statement 
which Digby would make on the previous course of the nego- 
tiation, and to read the documents which he would lay before 
them. After examining these overtures they were to consider 
whether if they 'did not find that there was so much ground 
given for His Majesty to hope of a good issue as that His 
Majesty might begin the motion, then in what manner the 
same should be repUed to, so as His Majesty might with the 
soonest discover the sincerity of their intention, and what par- 
ticulars it would come unto, as well in matier of religion as in 
matter of portion, and so discern how far he might build any 
foundation to his affairs upon this treaty.'' 

Such a demand, so made, was not likely to draw from the 
commissioners the decided objection which some of them 
Mmth 5. entertained to the proposed marriage itself. All they 
ita'cbm"'^ were asked was whether, as far as they could judge, 
misaanors. ^g Spanish Government was sufficiently in earnest 
to justify the King in proceeding with the treaty. The prin- 
■cipal question at issue^the form in which concessions were to 
be made to the English Catholics — was removed from their 
cognisance and reserved for a future agreement between the 
two sovereigns. The commissioners, therefore, contented 
themselves with answering that there was 'as much assurance 

ipeecli, Vi^zqW^ Ltttirs and Lifi, vi. :46. 
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of good success as in such a case could be had,' and that ' it 
was very likely that the breach, if any were, could not be but 
upon some material point of religion. ; which, if it fell out would 
not be any dishonour to his Majesty, but on the contrary a great 
reputation both with his subjects here at home, and with his 
friends of the reformed religion in foreign parts.' ' 

It is evident that the commissioners did not expect much 
from the treaty. Nor can there be any doubt that some of 

' The sum of His Majesty's speech. Bacon's Letters and Life, vi. 146. 
Bacon, in the paper on summoning Parliament, of which I have alieady 
spoken (Vol. II. p. 366) advised that a supply shonid be sought from 
Parliament by "the opinion of some great offer for a marriaBe of the 
Prince with Spain ; not that 1 shall easily advise that that should be realty 
effected, but I say the opinion of it may have singular use, both because it 
will easily bi! believed that the offer may be so great from that hand as 
may at I'nce free the King's estate; and chiefly, because it will be a 
notable attractive to the Parliament that hales the Spaniard, bo to do for 
the King, as his stale may not force him to fall upon that condition." James 
seems to have preferred using the Parliament as a terror to the King of 
Spain, though he had, perhaps, not altogether abandoned tbe idea of 
reversing the process. " I thought," writes Digby, soon after his arrival 
in Spain, "it would conduce more properly tuito your Majesty's intentions, 
which, your Majesty may remember you signified unto me, were to have 
the treaty of this match to go jointly together with the calling of a Parlia- 
ment, for (hat otherwise" the King of Spain "seeing the treaty with 
France broken, and your Majesty out of necessity, as it were, cast upon 
him, would thereupon stand on the stricter conditions ; whereas, other- 
wise, if he shall find or be persuaded that your Majesty is likely to be 
diverted from this match by the offers of your people, it is very protmble 
he will restrain himself to more moderate demands. So likewise, on the 
other side, if the Parliament should see your Majesty in want or necesMty, 
without any hope or other means of relieving yourself but by the supplies 
which should be granted unto your Majesty from them, I presume no dis- 
creet man «t11 presume to rely singly upon their courtesies. But if they 
thftll Me your Majesty may be really and cBectually supplied by the match 
of your son with Spain, I conceive the Parliament is like to be a body so 
compoted that they uill either stretch far for the diverting of your Majesty 
from the match ; or if that your Majesty's wants may be relieved by the 
Princess's portion, and that your Majesty may speak to them as a Prince 
not in tKcessity, or that cannot subsist without them, your Majesty will 
doubtless find other lang;uage from them than in other times yon have 
done." Digby to the King, Oct. S, 1617, 3'. P. S^in. 




DIGDVS rNSmVCTIONS. 

them, if they had been suffered to speak their minds before 
James had so far entangled himself, would have spoken strongly 
DisadvB.1- against any proposal of the kind. It is not necessary 
"5^Md"" *" sympathize with those who believed any all 
marriage. ^^,j^;]^ CathoUcs to be antichristian, to feel how ill- 
judged the mere contemplation of such a marriage was. The 
ver^- fact of its unpopularity in England was a serious objection, 
but it was far from being all that was to be alleged against it. It 
is easy to say that if Spain had been other than she was, and if 
she had been seriously willing to take into consideration the 
rights of Protestants to equality of treatment with the rights of 
Catholics, such a nianiage might have opened a happy era of re- 
conciliation. Not only was this not the case, but it was notorious 
that it was not the case. Lerma and Sarmiento might speak as 
they pleased, but there was nothing in their actions to show that 
Spain had changed its nature. No doubt there was something 
to be gained. A French princess would only bring with her 
a portion of zoo,ooo/,, whilst it was expected that a Spanish 
Infanta would bring a portion of 6oo,ooo/. James too might 
expect, what he was certain not to obtain, the co-operation of 
Spain in his laudable efforts for appeasing the distractions of the 
Continent. For such advantages as were to be gained the price 
to be paid was enormous. It was the least part of the mischief 
which James was preparing that his son would be burdened with 
a wife who would not have one thought in common with himself. 
When once the Infanta was established in England, her court 
would be a centre of intrigue against the religion and the politi- 
cal institutions of the English nation. 

If the reply of the commissioners veiled a repugnance ■ to 
the proposed marriage, James did not lake the hint. He 
resolved to despatch Digby again to Madrid. The articles, as 
they had been sent from Spain the year before, were 
DiRby^, to be made the basis of the negotiation, as far as the 
"^ "'■ Infanta and her household were concerned ; but the 
discussion of the treatment of the Catholics was to be reserved 
for future consideration by James himself The portion to 
be asked for was on no account to be less than 500,000/., and 
nioie was to be obtained if possible. The express stipulation 
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WBs to be added that it should not revert to the Infanta if she 
wereleft a widow.' 

This public declaration was justly regarded by Saraiiento 
as the crowning glory of his diplomacy. It was by no means 
^'wo)"'" ^° '^'^ °'^'" satisfaction that be was slill in England. 
Coi.mur He had long been wearying his Government with 
repeated applications for permission to return to his 
native land. He was suffering from a disease for which the 
medical skUl of that age afforded no remedy, and he was long- 
m for repose in his stately mansion at Valladoiid. In his eyes 
the lawny plains which lie along the banks of the Pisuerga 
Were more lovely than the green fields of pleasant England. 
It was difficult for the Spanish Government to grant his desire. 
Attain and again he was told that he could not be spared 
fi-tini the post which he filled so well Another desire which he 
encnshed was more readily acceded to. For some time he had 
been pertinaciously begging for a title which would satisfy the 
world that his labours had been graciously accepted by his 
master. It was easier to honour his services than to dispense 
ivilh them, and as soon as the news of James's resolution arrived 
ivt Madrid, be was informed that he would from henceforward 
be known as the Count of Gondomar," but that he must remain 
in England a httle longer. 

tor most men there was nothing more to be said about 
the marriage till Digby had felt the ground at Madrid. But 
View, of to Bacon it was intolerable to leave the matter so. 
If there was to be a Spanish alliance at all, he must 
<lo his best to raise it to a higher sphere than that in which 
James's thoughts were grovelling. Though the reconcilia- 
tion of the great ecclesiastical sections into which Europe was 
•Jivided seemed less exclusively important to him than it did 
I" Digby, he had no sympathy with the untiring bitterness 
Against Spain by which Raleigh and Winwood were animated. 

' Instructions to Digby, April 4. Piynne's Hiddm Works, z. 
* l«nna to the Presidcnl of the Council, April j^ 1617, Simama 
^SS. 2572, fol. 233. 




BACON'S PROPOSAL. 

Just as he had sought to put an end to the domestic 
difficulties of his countrj', by calling upon the King and the 
House of Commons to join together in some noble work worthy 
of the nation, he now sought, though probably without much 
hope, to lead the two great nations which had been engaged so 
long in an iniemecine struggle, to see that the only alliance 
Maithn worth having was founded on joint service for the 
common good of Europe. As soon, therefore, as it 
was determined that Digby was to return to Madrid, he drew 
up a paper, which he advised the King to issue as an additional 
instruction to his ambassador. 

\\'hy should not, he argued, the two great monarchies com- 
bine to establish a court of arbitration, by which all quarrels 
n™«i l^ctween Christian princes might be decided, and 
instnictians a stop put to the effusion of Christian Blood ? 

* ''' Another suggestion was of a more practical nature. 
Might not England and Spain make common cause against the 
danger which still threatened Europe from the side of the 
Turkish Empire ? That empire, indeed, had not yet fallen into 
the decrepitude which has in our own day caused such anxiety 
to Western Europe, Its strength was still great, and was justly 
considered to be dangerous to its neighbours. But it was 
evident to all that the tide was on the turn, and it may well 
have seemed to Bacon that a war half- religious, half- political, 
rciight justifiably be waged with the object of setting bounds 
to the flood of barbarism which was formidable even in its 
decline. ' 

Bacon's advice was that of a man who invariably strove Co 
make the best of the conditions before him. There are, how- 
ever, situations from which nothing but evil can result, and 

' A temembrance additional to the instmctiona at Sir J. Digby, 
March 23, Bacon's Letters and Lift, vi. 158. See also Mr. Hpedding's 
Preface to the Advertisement touching a Holy Wat. Eicon's Lil. and 
Prof. Works, ii. 3. The clause about 'popular estates and leagues,' 
refecs, I suppose, to the opposition of the Dutch in the affair of the 
MeTchonl Advenlureis, and to the plan which was at this time warmly 
di)cus«ed lor removing the staple from Middelburg to Antwerp. 
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I had been created by James's resolution 
f OQ a marriage treaty with Spain was one 
; but alienation between himself and the 
bmooolti be the result of such a policy. 
«r ought be thought of the expediency of a direct 
B Ooosantinople, there was one part of the Turkish 
Btapire which called imperatively for the interference 
g( the maritime powers. Tunis and Algiers still 
y fonned part of the dominions of the Sultan, and the 
O were supposed to govern the two stales were duly 
d M Constantinople. But, in fact, Tunis and Algiers 
ItdM s«l* of independent communities. In each of them a 
k, »«cnjited from every part of the empire, had all power 
L|e» lunda. Swarms of foreigners settled down like locusts 
I rtw wttilchcd population, and held them in subjection, 
^ ItU iIm CTUihing weight of a military despotism. The Beys 
~[)|ius *ud the Dey of Algiers were elected by this turbulent 
tf, and were in reality servants of the uncontrollable hordes 
jch htwl K'Hn bidden defiance to the Sultan, 
U wn* iiol in the nature of things that states thus con- 
tliutwl '•hmilil be content to live upon the resources furnished 
ikM ''^ *''*■''' ''*^" dominions. With the full stream of 

«•<* fcJuropcan commerce passing almost within sight 
«( Mi*tl i.tMUK, it ia no wonder that they had learned to quote 
villi ^'UUar fervour the passages of the Koran which en. 
JMiWl \\\»M\ ikU true believers the duty of making war upon 
(h^ ItiUlWI. In both of the states, and especially in Algiers, 
wlUth W*» by fur the mote formidable of the two, what the 
Wftnw« liftllud piracy had long been a regularly organized in- 

Okie of proceeding was extremely simple. \Mien- 
!i of the military community who was rich enough 
vijiiiwl filled for the purpose wished to try his 
I, hp nikcd the l">ey for permission to leave the 
PI Ittiitiiloll which was invariably granted, excepting 
1 needed for the public service. The ad- 
l klep WBS to po on board his ship, to hoist a 
s « citnnon. At the well-known signal, troojis of 
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hardy ruiBaos flocked on board. As soon as the selection had 
been made, the captain put out to sea, and either lay in wail 
for the richly freighted merchantmen which carried the trade of 
Western Europe, or swept the coast in the hope of surprising 
persons of wealth and station, for whose release a large ransom 
might be demanded. Strict discipline was maintained, and it 
was rarely that the pirates returned without a prize. At the 
end of the cruise a fixed proportion of the booty was assigned 
to the Dey, whilst the remainder was shared amongst the crew.' 
The greater number of the prisoners were detained in a life- 
long slavery. No hope remained to them, unless they were 
fortunate enough to be captured by the vessels of some Christian 
sovereign. It was only a few who, like Cervantes, owed their 
release to the payment of a ransom by their wealthy friends. 
Still fewer, like Vincent de Paul, were assisted to escape by the 
connivance of some member of their captor's family. By the 
inhabitants of the coasts of Southern Europe, slavery at Algiers 
was regarded as a horrible misery, which might fall to the lot of 
anyone. 

It was not only amongst tne natives of the Turkish Empire 
that the pirate bands were recruited. Every man who would 
The nne- join them was welcome in Algiers, The offscourings 
gadea. pf jjjg Mediterranean ports— men with seared con- 

sciences and broken fortunes— might there win their way to 
wealth and to a certain kind of fame. Their prosperity would 
be all the more brilliant if they would renounce a Christianity 
of which they knew nothing but the name. Even natives of 
the northern countries occasionally joined in these atrocities. 
Not a few of the mariners who had maimed the English 
privateers which had been so mischievous to the enemy during 
the Spanish war, continued the work of plunder from the 
Barbary ports. The heir of an ancient Buckinghamshire 
family. Sir Francis Vemey, took part for many years in these 
nefarious enterprises. An Englishman, named Ward, and a 
Dutchman, named Dansker, were long the terror of sailors of 
every nation ; and, at one time, it was said that not a single 

' Sntdsen, Ceschichtt des Osmaniichat Sekhs, iv. 325 
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of the pirate captains. Wealth followed in the train of success, 
and it was said that no English nobleman kept such state as 
the runaway sailor.' 

In itself, piracy was by no means regarded in England with 
the detestation which it merited. To plunder Frenchmen and 
Feeling in Venetians was a very venial offence. To plunder 
England. Spaniards was almost a heroic achievement But 
indignation was roused when it was heard that many of these 
men had 'turned Turks, '^ especially when it was found that the 
renegades had no idea of sparing the growing English com- 
merce in the Mediterranean. In the words of a contemporary 
annalist, these wretches, 'doubting their offences to be un- 
pardonable by law and nature, became runagates, renouncing 
their Christian faith, exercising all manner of despites, and 
speaking blasphemy against Goti, their king, and country ; and 
taught the infidels the knowledge and use of navigation, to the 
great hurt of Europe.' 

Attempts were occasionally made to arrest the evil. James 
had set his heart, as far as he ever set his heart upon anything, 
upon suppressing the pirates. In the first years of 
10 Oppress his reign proclamation followed proclamation, in 
piscy which, as far as words could go, he made known his 

abhorrence of their conduct. In 1608, nineteen pirates were 
seen hanging in a row at Wapping, as a terror to all who might 
be disposed to follow their example. On July 20, 1609, the 
Spanish Admiral, Fajardo, succeeded in destroying no less than 
twenty vessels under the command of Ward. But such losses 
were easily repaired. Two months after Ward's defeat, Dansker 
took one of the galleons of the Mexico fleet, and carried it into 
Marseilles, in the expectation that a blow struck against the 
commerce of Spain would be welcome in France, from what- 
ever quarter it might proceed. A few days earlier. Sir Francis 
Vemey had been making havoc of his own countrymen, and 

■ A Inti and certain RipaH of . . . Captain Ward and Dansker, by 
Andrew Darker, i6og. 

'- This reeling is illustrated by the prologue to Dnbom's play, '-4 
Christian lumtd Turk. ' 
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had car r ie d iato Algieis three or four prizes beloDgtng to the 
s «f Poole and Plymouth.' 
The Spaniirds returned in kind the barbarous treatment 
a they suffered. In houses of distinction at Madrid, slaves 
&om Barbary were the regular attendants,* European 
". pirates were more harshly treated. In 1616, for 
a Captain Kelway was taken, with thirty of 
his crew. They were all condemned to be hanged ; but, as 
CoCtington expresses it, ' the Jesuits dealt with them for their 
convetsion in religion ; and such as they could convert were 
immediately hanged with great joy ; and such as keep their 
own teiigion live, and are put to the gallies, so as twelve only 
are ruade saints, and the others are kept for devils.' ' But 
withw the hangman, nor the worse misery of the galleys, 
l>roved of any avail, and in the early part of 1617 the crews of 
a fleet of seventy sail found occupation in plundering the com- 
i&erce of the Mediterranean.* 

Foremost amongst those who took to heart the insolence of 
these miscreants, was Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
His shining talents and impetuous courage had made 
smiKiiin.- him a marked man amongst the paladins who guarded 
•** the throne of Elizabeth in her declining years. 

Alinoit alone amongst his contemporaries, he had detected the 
ipnius of Shakespeare ; and it has even been supposed by some 
thttl his were the joys and sorrows embalmed by the great poet 
111 his immortal sonnets. He had thrown himself heart and 
Roul into the great struggle with Spain ; and wherever his sword 

' Sltiw'» AnHalci, ed. Howes, S93. A relation of the success of the 
KIllK "f Spain's Amiada in 1609, X P. Spain. The date is given by 
Mown crronenusly is 160S. See also Cotcington's despatch of Sept. zS, 
IO09. In S. I'. Sfain. There is a full account of Sir Fraods, whose 
uoitftit atitl >ta(T are preserved at Claydon, in Mr. Bmce's I'lmty Papers. 

> ■' ^Bw acrve themselves with othei than captive Turks acd Moors, 
Nllll •(» liie multitude of them were very great." Coltingtoa to Salisbnry, 

SM Pi t6tO, When Buckiu^iain was in Spain in 1623, he asked the 
Uquii of Aylon* to sell him a boy for 30/. Aston to Backiogham, 
"■" P. J. i6j3, S. p. Spaiir. 

* Coltlnglon to Winwood, Aug. ig, 161C, ibid. 
I ' Coltingtoa to Wiowood, May 20, 1617, Mii, 
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was drawn he brought back with him the reputation of a brave 
and skilful warrior. He had many great and some noble 
(|ualities ; but they were seriously impaired by the vehemence 
of his temper. His judgment was weak, and his power of self- 
restraint was very small. At one time he was brawling in tbe 
Queen's palace ; at another time his friendship for Essex 
beguiled him into taking part in the spoiled favourite's sense- 
less treason, and brought him to the very edge of the scaffold. 
The accession of James opened his prison doors, and he hoped 
for a seat at the Council-table ; but his merits and his faults alike 
barred the way to office against him. In 1O04 he gave offence 
to the King, and for a few days he was under arrest. In 1610 
the Court was amused by his quarrel, at a game of tennis, 
with Pembroke's foolish brother, Montgomery, and men were 
laughing at the vehemence with which these two great lords 
used their rackets about one another's ears.' But such scenes 
as these were far from making up the whole of his life. He 
found occupation for himself in the many schemes which were 
on foot for the colonisation of America, and he soon became a 
busy member of the Virginia Company, He was now engaged 
in consultations with the City merchants who had suffered in 
the Mediterranean ; and with their assistance he had prepared 
a plan which was submitted to the King. He proposed that 
an expedition should be at once fitted out against Algiers. 
Twelve thousand men, he said, would be sufficient to cajiture 
that nest of pirates. The merchants expressed their willingness 
to bear two-thirds of the expense, if the King would take the 
remainder upon himself. If James refused, it was thought that 
the Dutch would be ready to take the matter up. 

If this had been all, there would have been enough to excite 
the apprehensions of Gondomar. He had no wish to see an 
OondomiT'i English fleet so near the coast of Spain. But the 
oppoBiion. informant from whom the ambassador derived his 
knowledge told him more than this. He said — and it is by 00 
means unlikely to have been true ^— that it was resolved that if 
' Cbambcilain to Winwood, May I, 1610, IVima, Jlfmiorials, 
iii. 154. 

rt be remembered that a month or two earlier a propoul had 
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the expedition failed, an indemnity should be found in the 
[itunder of Genoa or of the States of the Pope. Gondomar, 
therefore, without appearing publicly in the affair, did his best 
10 throw obstacles in its way. As ihe merchants were desirous 
that Southampton should himself take the command of the 
expedition, it was easy to speak of the scheme as an arrange- 
ment concocted for the mere purpose of forthering the Earl's 
ambition. According to Gondomar, all that he really wanted 
was to bring about a war with Spain, in order that he might be 
called upon to replace the aged Nottingham, as Lord High 
Admiral of England.' 

James laid the whole subject before the Commissioners to 
whom the marriage treaty had been already referred. They 
Apriu immediately summoned before them the merchants 
lion.'m'ihe "■^'o^ interests were affected by the continuance of 
[.roiHiUi. piracy, and asked them whether they were prepared 
to contribute a fair proportion of the expenses. They also 
sent for a few old sea captains, in order to have their opinion 
on the feasibility of the enterprise. 

The merchants at once offered to find 40,000/. in two 
years ; and, after a little pressing, said that if the enterprise 
were seriously taken in hand, they would not be backward in 
increasing their contribution. But there seemed some doubt 
whether the enterprise was likely to serve any useful purpose 
after all. Both the merchants and the sailors agreed that it was 
perfectly hopeless to think of taking, by a sudden attack, a place 
so strongly fortified as Algiers ; and Nottingham and Monson 
supported the dissentients with all the weight of their authority. 
A long series of operations would be necessary. If the fleet 
could keep the sea for a sufficient length of time, it might he 
possible to wear out the enemy by destroying his vessels and 
by cutting off his prospects of plunder. But if such a scheme 
was to be carried out, it was evident that the assistance of Spain 
would be indispensable. Yet everyone, with the exception of 
been made foi a direct altack upon Genoa, bjr men with whom SoDlb- 

I Gondomar lo Philip III., July ^ 1617, Simaneas MSS. 2850, foL I. 
Vanl Tracts of Sit W, Monson, in Cnurchill's yayaga, in. 167. 
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one or two of the Commissioners, shrank from canying on 
war with the King of Spain for an ally. Still, it was madness to 
think that a blockading squadron could keep the sea without 
a single friendly port as a place of retreat in time of need ; and 
all that could be said was, that the King of Spain might perhaps 
consent to contribute in money to the undertaking, and to open 
his ports to the English and the Dutch, by whom the real 
work would be done. That English and Spanish sailors could 
not be brought together without coming to blows, was the 
opinion of all whose advice was asked upon the subject.^ 

As soon as these recommendations were reported to James, 

j^ he gave orders that Digby should take them for his 

Digby guidance, and should excuse himself for asking for 

support the money only, on the plea that the Spanish ships were 

^^* too large to be usefully employed on coast service.* 

Such was the promising opening of the first serious effort 
to reap benefit from the Spanish alliance. But, before inquiring 
how Digby fared at Madrid, it will be well to cast a glance 
upon the domestic affairs of England. 

1 Commissioners for the Spanish business in London to those with the 
King, April 30, Bacon's Letters and Life ^ vi. 175. 

^ Commissioners with the King to those in London, May 6, S, P, 
Dom, xdi 11. 
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wish to learn anything that these men might be able to teach 
him. It would have been far better if he had been either a 
Uttle more in earnest, or a little less in tamest, about public 
affairs. A king who, like Louis XIV., could have applied 
himself to the laborious task of overlooking the daily working 
of the machine of government might have obtained from such 
a- council the materials for the exercise of an independent 
judgment A king who, like Louis XHI., cared for nothing 
but dogs and falcons, might have found another Richelieu 
who would relieve him from the task which was too heavy for 
his own shoulders. But James thought enough about politics 
to make him jealous of interference, and not enough to make 
them the business of his Ufe. The Council was accordingly 
allowed to occupy itself with matters of detail, to examine 
into accounts, and to report on schemes for the improve- 
ment of the revenue. Questions of higher importance were 
either neglected altogether, or were reserved for the King's 
special consideration, to be chatted over with his favourites 
in some idle hour, after a hard day's hunting at Theobalds or 
Royston. 

Nor was it only in the administration of political affairs 
that the looseness of James's hand was felt. That official cor- 
offidii raption was alarmingly prevalent at Whitehall was 
corraption. a secret to no one. 

The main causes of the evil admit of an easy explanation. 
With merely a nominal salarj', the great officers of the Crown 
were left to depend, for the remuneration due to their services, 
upon the payments which, under various names, were made 
by those who needed their assistance. In some cases these 
payments were Umited by an authorised scale of fees. In 
other cases they were restrained by custom within the bounds 
of moderatioa But there would always be instances occur- 
ring to which no rules could apply. Men who wanted to drive 
a bargain with the Government soon discovered that official 
doors could only be opened with a golden key, and the more 
questionable the character of the petition was, the larger was 
the bribe which the petitioner was willing to administer. Even 
if there had been a recognised code of official morality in 
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existence, it would have been almost impossible to draw the 
line between money which mi^ht honestly be accepted and 
money which ought at all hazards to be refiised. In truth, 
every man was left to draw the line for himself. What the 
temptations were to which an ofBcial was exposed may be 
gathered from the reply which was said to have been made by 
a statesman,' who had himself held the office of Lord Treasurer, 
to a friend who asked him what the profits of the place might 
be, "Some thousand pounds," he said, "to him who, after 
his death, would go to heaven : twice as much to him who 
would go to purgatory, and no one knows how much to him 
who would adventure to a worse place." ' 

In addition to the officials whose pay was merely nominal, 
the King was surrounded by a crowd of hungry coiutiere 
The dour- whose pay was nothing at all. To them flocked day 
tiers. ijy ^ay all „f,Q jia(j ^^ij favour to beg, and who 

hoped that a little money judiciously expended would smooth 
the way before them. Some of the applicants, no doubt, were 
honest men who merely wanted to get a chance of doing 
honest work. But there were not a few whose only object was 
to enrich themselves in some discreditable way, and who were 
ready to share the booty with those who would lend them a 
helping hand in their roguery. 

That it was his duty to make war upon this evil system was 
a thought which never seems seriously to have entered into 
James's James's head. Even if he had felt the desire, he 
suj^eness. Jacked the firmness and energy by which alone great 
reforms are effected. Any glaring instance of peculation, es- 
pecially when his own interests were touched, must of course 
be punished. But in general he seems to have thought that, 
if his ministers could secure payment for their services without 
dipping their hands into the Exchequer, it was so much the 
better for him. If he felt that the world was out of joint, he 
never went so far as to imagine that it was his business to take 
much trouble to set it right. " If I were to imitate the con- 
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Juct of your republic," he once said to a Venetian ambas- 
sador, " and to begin to punish those who take bribes, I should 
soon not have a single subject left." ' 

It was partly by his consciousness of his easy nature that 
James had been led to impose complete trust in two succes- 
piiHtioo rf ^'^^ favourites. First, in Somerset, and, after Somer- 
viiiiore. set's disgrace, in Villiers, he imagined that he had 
found the man of whom he was in search. He had been 
attracted by the strong animal spirits and the handsome features 
which were common to both ; and habit soon forged firmly the 
linlcs of the chain which bound him to the inseparable com- 
panions of his leisure hours. Nor was it enough for him to 
pay his own worship to the idol which he had set up. He whom 
the King delighted to honour must be honoured by his subjects. 
Remembering but too well the fatal facility with which he had 
squandered his money and his lands upon unworthy claimants, 
and thinking, perhaps, that his favourite might be able to give 
a refusal which he was himself incapable of uttering, he de- 
termined to adopt it as a maxim that no honour should ' 
be granted, and no office bestowed, unless the good word of 
Buckingham were first obtained. 

It was a dangerous experiment to place the patronage of the 
Crown in the hands of a stripling. It would have been strange 
Patrenaee ifsosuddcn an elevation had not turned his head, 
in his hinds. Placed, in the heyday of youth, in a situation in 
which he was courted by everyone who sought advancement, it 
required a stronger mind than his to resist the fascinations of 
his position. It was so pleasant to feel that all the learning 
and ability of England were at his disposal, and that a smile or 
a frown from him could raise or depress the spirits of men who 
had risen, by a lifelong toil, to the highest offices of the state ! 
Nor was it only with respectful words or ready service that 
those who needed his assistance were prepared to pay for his 
favours. Here and there, perhaps, might be found one who, 
like Digby or Bacon, refused to bribe his way to office ; but the 
great majority of aspirants thought it no disgrace to offer large 
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sums Co anyone who would help them to the object of their 
duHirea ; ^nd, at least within the limits of the Court, no suiprise 
wan )(huwii if the courtier accepted without compunction what 
wa» offered without sense of shame. 

And yet it was not avarice which was the besetting sin of 
Buckingham. If ever, before the saddea close of his career, he 
had leisure to look back upon the events of his past 
1 Huii y. j.|.^^ ^^ Eoighi well have exclaimed, in the words which 
were lung afterwards employed by a iar greater man, that he 
wus astonished at his own moderation. With a princely income 
of 15,000/, a year,' he couid well afford, whenever any inclina- 
tion was to be gratified, to thrust away, with a lordly sweep of 
the hand, the ptoffeccd bribe. It was vanity which was gnaw- 
ing like a canker at his heart The hght-hearied, giddy youth 
who had won t!ie approbation of Pembroke and Abbot by 
hill courtesy and kindiiness, quickly learned to cherish, with 
Jealous fondness, the reputation of being the one man in 
England whose words were never whispered in the King's 
ear in vaia In his turn he was surrounded by a crowd of 
hangers-on, and he soon made it a point of honour to frus- 
trate the suit of every man who refused to swell the train. 
Ui» KUtlden rise boded ill for the realisation of the hopes 
which had been entertained by the leading members of the 
Council at^ci the fall of Somerset. It w^ evident that it was 
not in their hands that James intended to place the reins of 
govcrnmenL 

It was not long before the occurrence of a vacancy in one 
(if the highest offices in the realm afforded an opportunity of 
impressing upon all who were looking for advance- 
ment, that there was now but one road to the royal 
favour. Worn out by age and infirmities, Brackley had long 
be«n soliciting permission to withdraw Irom the fatigues of 
office. Utterly opposed as the Chancellor had been to the 
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foreign policy which had been lately adopted by the King, 
James was loth to lose the services of one whom he had valued 
so highly, and who, in the great struggle with Coke, had stood 
up manfully in defence of the combined rights of the Crown 
and the Court of Chancery, and he replied by begging him to 
remain at his post. It was not by compliments that the old 
man's health could be restored, and though the King, in answer 
to renewed applications for release, continued to express hopes 
for his recovery, he was well aware that he could not expect 
ever to take his seat In Chancery again.' Finding, therefore, 
that James was still resolved not to accept his resignation, he 
took the decisive step of refusing to set the Great Seal to the 
patents which were brought to him for the purpose.' It was 
impossible to allow the business of the office to remain at a 
^^_ standstill. On March 3, James accordingly came to 
March, his bedside, and, accepting the seal, with tears in his 
ik.nMtP™' eyes, from his old servant, directed that it should 
^"'''' be immediately used to give currency to one of the 

patents in question, leaving the other to be sealed on the 
following day. It was not till it was needed for this purpose 
that the symbol of office was finally removed from the sick 
man's chamber.' 

' The King to Brackley, Feb. 9, BUg. Brit. Anicle Egeitoo, note W. 

■ " Withal, some say, he had vowed never to set the sed to two 
patenis that were sent him, the ooe for the sale of woods, the other for 
some imposiliooa on inns. So the King, seeing all things of that nature 
to stand ?Iill by reason of his sickness, went to visit him on Wednesday." 
Chambetlaio to Carlelon, March 8, S. P. Dom. xc. 105. This does not, 
I think, imply more than is stated above. It is the sickness that is Ihc 
obstacle, not the nature of the patents. It is very improbable that EUes- 
mere objected to the latter patent as illegal. In another contemporary 
letter we are simply told that when he saw that the King would not accept 
his lesignaticn, 'he began to refuse all things that were sent him from 
the King to seal : he refused my Lord Gerard's patent to be Lord President 
of the Marches of Wales.' Gerard to Carleton, March ao, S. P. Bom. 
nc. 135, The last-mentioned refusal is nalural enough, as he wished fot 
the appointment for his own son. 

• Chamberlain to Carlelon, March 8, S, P. Dotn. xc 105, 
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The old lawyer did not long enjoy that relief from official 
cares for which he had pleaded so earnestly. On March 15 
he was at the last extremity. James had the bad taste to send 
Bacon to the dying man, to console him with a proinise of an 
earldom. At one time he would have welcomed such a mark 
of his Sovereign's favour, were it only for the sake of the heir 
who had just been born to his only surviving son. But it was 
now too late. He thanked the King for his goodness ; but at 
such a moment, he said, questions of earthly rank were vanities 
with which he had no concern. Half an hour after Bacon had 
left him, he breathed his last James did not, indeed, forget 
the offer which he had made. He conferred upon the son of 
the late Chancellor the earldom of Bridgewater ; but, if 
rumour spoke correctly, either he or the favourite extorted 
no less than 20,000/. from the new eatt as the price of the 
honour.' 

It can hardly be said that Buckingham had much to 
do with the choice of the Chancellor's successor. It was, 
Ejcm; Lord indeed, reported that Sir John Bennett, who had 
K«pei. uscn into notoriety at the time of the Essex divorce, 
had offered 30,000/, for the vacant office. Others spoke of 
Hobart, or even of Bishop Montague, the brother of the Chief 
Justice, who had lately succeeded Bilson in the see of Win- 
chester, and had brought himself into notice by editing a 
collection of the King's pamphlets and speeciies. A more 
improbable report pointed to Coke as the fortunate man.' 
Rut it is not likely that James hesitated for a moment On 
March 7, four days after the ChanceOor's resignation, he placed 
the great seal in the hands of Bacon, who was to Iiold it with 
the inferior title of Lord Keeper. The assiduous court which 
Bacon had paid to Buckingham preserved him from all oppo- 

' Chamberlain lo Catleton, March zg, ibid, ic, 146. The warrant, 

writer, ' slicks now I know not where, unless it be that he 

' mote money. The delay was, however, merely owing to 1. 

question of etiquette. Bacon to Buckingham, April 13, Leiitrs ami Life, 

■ 167 ; Works, ed, Montagu, sii, 316. 

° Shetbum lo Carleton, Feb, 23. Chamberlain lo Carlelon, March 15, 

I Geiard 10 Caileton, March 20, S. P. Dimi. xc. 81, irz, 135. 
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sition on the part of the favourite ; but his services as Attorney- 
General had been too marked to make any such opposition 
likely. For some time past the late Chancellor had lost no 
opportunity of speaking a good word for Bacon, and had 
expressly declared his wish that he might be his successor. 
The same exalted idea of the prerogative, the same desire to 
limit the jurisdiction of the Courts of Common Law, animated 
them both. 

By Bacon's promotion the Attorney-Generalship became 
vacant, and the King made up his mind to give the appoint- 
ment to Velverton, who had now been Solicitor- 
be Aitnrney- General for nearly four years, ^^'!lc^ he delivered 
the great seal to Bacon, he turned to the Lords who 
were present and said, jestingly, that he should look upon any 
one who spoke against Yelverton as at least half a traitor. The 
fortunate lawyer immediately received the congratulations of 
his friends upon his promotion, and was told to get the warrant 
ready for the royal signature. 

Yelveiton, however, was not long in discovering that there 
was an obstacle in his path. The warrarit was drawn up, but 
for many days it remained unsigned. At last he dis- 
covered that Buckingham was bis enemy. He had 
"'""■ studiously avoided asking the favourite for his patron- 

age, and he had owed his former advancement to the good 
word of Somerset and the Howards. Nor was this all. Sir 
James Ley had offered Buckingham 10,000/. for the place ; 
and Ley was not a man whom it was any discredit to support 
He had ser\-ed as Chief Justice in Ireland, and, though he had 
been no favourite with the Dublin Catholics, he had been 
honoured with the thorough support of Chichester. Since his 
retirement from the Irish Bench he had returned to England, 
and had held the lucrative appointment of Attorney of the Court 
of Wards. It was notorious, however, that it was not his profes- 
sional merits which had gained for him Buckingham's support, 
and the leading members of the Council were indignant at this 
barefaced attempt to set aside the professed intentions of the 
King. Sharp words were exchanged between Buckingham 
and Lennox. Yelverton was, however, advised by his friends 
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to submit to necessity, and either to make interest with the 
fevourite, or to plead his cause with James in person. Win- 
wood offered to take him before the King with the warrant in 
his hand. Yelverton, who during his whole life oscillated 
between rugged independence and the humblest compliance, 
was just now in an unbending mood. The King, he replied, 
had wisdom enough to choose his own servants, and he would 
leave the matter in his Majesty's hands. But Buckingham 
was cither beginning to be ashamed of his conduct, or was 
startled by the opposition which it had provoked. He now 
sent for Yelverton, and assured him that he wished him well, 
but that he feared that if so important an office were disposed 
of without his influence being seen in the matter, men would 
fancy that he had lost credit with the King. Yelverton replied 
sturdily, thai it was not the custom for the King's favourites 
to meddle with legal appointments. No doubt Buckingham 
would wish to be certain that the post was not occupied by 
an enemy, but he hoped that he had never given him reason 
to cotnplain of any discourtesy. With this Buckingham pro- 
fessed himself satisfied, and taking the warrant to the 
■ppoiiii- King returned with it duly signed. That a man in 
"^^ ' Buckingham's position should have behaved in such 

A manner is intelligible enough. But what is to be thought of 
the sovereign who gave his countenance to such proceed- 
ings? 

A few days after this scene had taken place, Yelverton 
waited on the King, and told him that, though he had never 
promised anyone a farthing for the office, yet, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his duty, he had brought with him 4,000/., which 
he begged his Majesty to accept James, who had no expecta- 
tion of BUch a windfall, jumped up, caught his Attorney -General 
in hit arms, and, after thanking him profusely for his Uberality, 
told liim that the gift would be extremely useful, as it would 
enable him to buy some dishes of which he was much in 

I It was the general opinion of the profession that the 
I Whil«lucko, J.itrr FamclicHs, 55, Velveiion is sometimes praised 
tel Iwvlnii ukcn pnrt ngainst Somerset, aftei owing his appoiDUnesl 
f 
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Solicitor- General ship, thus vacated, ought to have been con- 
^^ ferred upon Sir John Walter, the Prince's Attorney.' 

Soiiciior- But Walter's unbending temper was a bar to his pro- 
" ■ motion. The man selected was Coventry, who 
had lately been appointed Recorder of the City of London. 
When he had been chosen to that office, James was inclined to 
look askance upon him, as one who had lived on familiar terms 
with Coke. Coventry, however, had little difficulty in persuading 
the King that he had no wish to join in an attack upon the pre- 
rogative. He was not a man of brilliant parts, but to the end 
of his life he maintained the reputation of being a good lawyer. 
In political questions he was said to be possessed of a sound 
judgment, but though he lived to hold offices of the highest 
political importance in times of great excitement, he never ven- 
tured to oppose his opinion, whatever it may have been, to the 
doctrines which happened for the moment to be in favour at 
Court 

These were not the only legal preferments which al this time 
came imo the King's hands. A few weeks later, two puisne judge- 
j,^ ships were given to Sir John Denham and Serjeant 
Other legaj HuttOQ. Both thc HCW judgcs were distinguished by 
promouoDs. jj^^^ legal attainments, and with respect to the in- 
dependence of their character it is sufficient to say that they 
both iived to deliver opinions on the great case of ship money, 
and that neither of them could be induced to give a judgment 
in accordance with the wishes of the King. 

It is impossible to deny that the character of these appoint- 

f~^ , menls was eminently satisfactory. Bacon may well 

these »p- have been excused for thinking that the day was at 

last come when men of sagacity would be selected 

for service in the state. But the episode of Buckingham's 

as Soliciloi- General to his influence, and his conduct is coDtiasted with, 
that of Bacon in the trial of Essex. It may have been the case that 
Velverton objected lo act ; but it merely rests do Weldon's woiii, and 
Weldon was sufBdenlly ignorant to think he was Attorney- Gen era! at the 
time, and was committed to the Tower for his conduct. 
' %Vliitelocke, ibid. 54. 
TOI~ III. Q 
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:'i-.-crton was of evil augury. It was just possible 
ijiinte might have received a lesson, bui, un. 
■.~ not very probable, 

.vcLTthese appointments had been made James 
..»nd, where he purposed to remain during the 
months. He had found great difficulty in 
bringing together sufficient money to defray the 
expenses of the journey, and had consequently for 
:«m)e:s been in no good humour. He had sent to prison 
Hdltclcy man who had offered to bet that not one of 
the Prince's marriage with the Inlanta, Raleigh's 
.^MjiiUlMjQ to Guiana, and the King's journey to Scotland, 
«Ter come to pass.' At last, however, the money was 
jtlliini"! and James was able to set out. Bacon was of ne- 
cessity left behind- He could not be spared from 
■Jw'JkM '^'^ duties of his new office. On May 7 he rode in 
1*~" Jl state to take his seat in Chancery ; and though large 
nuiiil-ers had left London, in consequence of a 
■NcklllMtiOR directing alt country gentlemen, not detained by 
4M<^1 husittess, Co return to thdr homes,^ not less than a 
^MW^Vcd persons of distinction presented themselves to ride in 
\i^ WXM- As soon 55 he had taken his seat, the new Lord 
Kwi-*"! a^ldttsscd his audience in a speech ' which showed that 
)^' \\.\\\ iit»d« Up his Dund that the dispute which he had 
»\i^iMiU'i! IrojH Ms predecessor should not degenerate into a 
(vi-.'ii.il iiHcaaii<»n betw«en the judges of the rival courts. It 
V» WW that he referred slightingly to the 'great ratde and noise 
\J A jUA-iUUnirt,' with which the cLtitn put forward by the 
K»n^ \ \'\-\ V'h»nttllorh«d been met But he clearly staled that 
tw Hln.iikl ivscrve the Mwcise of his powers for cases of proved 
iti,|ti>iuo, And that hevouM on no account employ them to 
Mttoiv ihv «w».-cpiibililiesof theChancen'^ lawyers, or the hopes 
V^ Uiiltuii who np^JKHl to a se^'ond court only because the w^k- 
WHw \<\ lh<?lr caw niade them apprehensive of failure in the 

'..iitnStflW W l.«nua. Frt. * ^ooikw J/33'. J596. M. 43. 
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first It was probably owing lo Bacon's conciliatory language, 
as much as to any other cause, that any further breach was 
avoided ; especially as he took care to follow up his public 
declaration not only by carrying out its principles upon the 
Bench, but by maintaining a friendly intercourse with the 
judges, an intercourse which was commenced at a magnificent 
banquet to which he invited them on that very day.' 

To Bacon everything now was looking bright. If in his 
heart of hearts he could hardly believe that James was the best 
His pros- '"^d wisest of kings, and Buckingham 
P™^ assuming and unselfish of favourites, he was at least 

able to look at what virtues they possessed through the rosy 
medium of his own brilliant imagination. His view of the 
temper of the people was no less favourable. The storms 
which had agitated the last two Parliaments were, as he thought, 
forgotten, if indeed they were not to be altogether ascribed to 
the factiousness of a few hotheaded lawyers. If any dissatisfac- 
tion still remained, it would soon be removed by attention to 
the equal administration of justice. It would then be possible 
to summon Parliament again, and the Commons would at last 
be eager to pour out their treasures at the feet of the King. 

Tor some little time after the departure of the Court for 
Scotland, Bacon continued to correspond with the favourite 
Bacon's cor- upon the most ftiendly terms. He begged him to 
J^BMk" '^y before the King a copy of his speech in Chancer)-, 
inshiun. I'he reply told him how completely it had received 
his Majesty's approbation.' A few weeks later, the Lord 
Keeper was able to announce that, in the short space of a 
single month, his indefatigable industr had cleared off the 
enormous arrears of his court, and that not a single 

'™" case had been left unheard.' Before another month 
had passed, a cloud had come over the scene, and the barque of 
his fortunes was once more drifting out to sea from the harbour 
which had been so laboriously gained. 

' Chamberlain to Carleton, May lo, S. P. Dom. xcii. l8. 
' Bacon to Buckingham, May 8. Buckingham lo Bacon, May iS, 
L€ltirs and Life, vi. 194, 199. 

□ Buckingham, Juae S, ibid. vL 20S. 
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The Annger arose from an unexpected quarter. Bacon no 
doubt fancied that he should never again have to fear the op- 
Novtmbtt position of the late Chief Justice. Coke himself had 

tfiifi. ' probably been of the same opinion. The final blow 
haiHour'^itr ^^d fallen upon him like a clap of thunder. When the 
hks dugrace. j,g„5 pf jjjg dismissal was brought to him, the rugged 
old man burst into tears ; but he speedily recovered hiinself, and 
bore himself as manfully as ever, \Vhen Montague sent to beg 
him to sell the official collar for which he had now no further 
use, he refused to part with it, saying that he would keep it for 
his posterity, in order that they might know that they had had 
a Chief Justice amongst their ancestors.' He had much to 
put up with. The inquiry into the correctness of his repofts 
was still proceeding ; and though the King saw 

' "■ him occasionally, and treated him with consideration, 
there was one at least of the charges against him which it was 
necessary to bring immediately to an issue. It was asserted 
that he had improperly admitted to bail a pirate, who had com- 
mitted depredations upon French subjects, and, as the offender 
had taken advantage of the opportunity to make his escape, the 
French ambassador was pressing earnestly for compensation. 
After some haggling Coke agreed to pay 3,500/., in satisfaction 
for the injury.^ 

Meanwhile the Council had been called upon to settle 3 
still more difficult question. Coke's first wife had died in 
Hisreiaiions '59^i leaving him with a family of seven sons and 
wiihhiswife. two daughters. Before the end of the year he was 
married again to the grandchild of Lord Treasurer Burghley, 
the young and handsome widow of Sir William Hatton. From 
the first the union was an unhappy one. There was nothing 
in common between the spirited young beauty and the elderly 
lawyer, whose admiration was reserved for his law books and his 
iiioney-bags. The very first months of their married life were 
spent in a struggle in which Coke attempted, not entirely with- 

1 Castle to Miller, Nov. 19, Court and Times ef James /., L 439. 
CUamberlain lo Carleton, Not. aj, 1616, S. P. Dam. IxxiU. 39. 

Winwood to Lake, June 3. CbamberlEiin lo Carleton, June 4, .^. P. 
. JeiL 57, 61. 
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out success, to get his wife's property into his hands, and to ex- 
clude her from all share in the estates of her former husband. 
The lady, on her part, testified her resentment, by refusing to 
bear the name of Coke, and by appealing to her powerful 
relatives for assistance. By their help the quarrel was hushed 
up for a time, and for some years no public scandal resulted 
from the strife. 

At first it seemed as if the disgrace of the Chief Justice was 
likely to have a favourable effect upon his domestic relations. 
The HaiBn When his wife learned that danger was approaching, 
=^'^ she drew closer to him than she had done for many 

years.' But it was not long before the breach was as wide 
as ever. One of the charges against Coke related to certain 
lands which had belonged to the late Lord Chancellor Hatton, 
who had died, owing to the Crown a debt of 42,000/. Eliza- 
beth, who had to provide for the expenses of government out 
of a miserably inadeciuate revenue, knew better than to lose 
sight of such a sum. She therefore took possession of his 
estates, and leased them out till the debt was paid from the 
accruing rents. This lease, whiL-h had been at one time in 
Lady Hatton's hands, was, by some arrangement, the purpose 
of which we are unable to trace, transferred, in i6o3, to four 
persons, of whom Coke was one.' As the annual profits of the 
land were in excess of the rent payable to the Crown, Coke, in 
his anxiety to retain the lease as long as possible, contrived to 
induce the heir to enter into a bond not to redeem his pro- 
]ierty by paying down the remainder of the debL In 1616, 
however, the outstanding portion of the debt was actually paid 
on his behalf, and Coke not only lost his hold on the estate,^ 
but was threatened by the Crown lawyers with penalties for his 
attempt to fill his own pockets at the expense of the Ex- 
chequer.' 

It seems that, in some way or another, Lady Hatton's in- 

' Chamberlain to Carlclon, June 22, 1616, S. F. Dom. lixxvii. 67. 

• Patent Rolls, 5 Jac. :, part 25. 
' Grant to Rich and Hatton. Grant to Rous and Shute, July zo, 1616, 

X F. Sign Manuali, vi. 68, 69. 

* Act of Council, BiBg. Brit. Article Coke, note R. 
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terests were affected, and that her signature was required to 
the release which her husband was called upon to 
\i&. execute. Her temper was not proof against the 
discovery that the estate must be surrendered. She 
accused her husband of doing het grievous wrong, and made 
up her mind to live with him no longer. One day she slipped 
away from the house in which he wxsj-carrj'ing with her all the 
plate and valuables upon which she could lay her hands. The 
quarrel became the standing jest of all the newsmongers in 
London. But their amusement was increased when they heard 
that Lady Hatton had appealed to the Privy Council against het 
husband's tyranny. He had threatened, she said, to indemnify 
himself out of the e.states which had been bequeathed to her by 
her first husband. Coke, on his part, stoutly denied that he had 
said anything of the kind. For some weeks the Privy Councillors 
were racking their brains over the dispute. At last, some sort 
of superficial reconciliation was effected. ' One of the questions 
at issue was the ownership of Hatton House. The Council 
decided that it belonged to the lady, but added a sensible re- 
commendation, that she should allow her husband to live in it 
as well as herself.' 

The reconciliation did not last long. Not many hours after 
the award of the Council was pronounced, the quarrel broke 

' Lansdmunc MSS. l6o, fol. 238. Sherburn lo Carlefon, May 25, 
Winwood to Lake, June 2, S. P. Dam. iLcii. 43, 57. Mr. Brace, in bis 
preface to his Calendar of Domestic Slate Papers for 1634, has printed a 
paper in which Lady Hatton recounts her wrongs. But I confess that I 
hesilate to accept as evidence the statemenls of a lady whose memory is 
so bad that she assigns a date to her marriage which is some monlhi aftei 
the birth of her first child. In the same volume will tje found an account 
of the fortunes of Coke's eldest daughter by his second mamage. 

" CoimcU Register, June M. It is amusing to nolice Lady Hatlon's 
oblique allusion to her husband in her will " Haring seriously ron- 
sidered," she says, " how I have abounded with temporal felicity while I 
was the happy wife of Sir W. Hallon, my fitsi most faithful and dear 
deceased husband . . . with whose breath al) my transitory happiness 
:pired, and then, for want of spiritual cooslderation, the storms of a 
life overtaking me had for so many years so far eclipsed the 
comfort of this life, that my very being was a burden to me," &c., AfitW. 
MSS. 7193, foL 16. 
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It again on a fresh subject of difference. By her marriage with 
,(!,«, Coke, Lady Hatton was the mother of two daughters, 
sirjohn In the autumn of 1616, the younger of the two, 
Frances Frances Coke, was growing up into early womanhood, 
and was attracting all eyes by the beauty which she 
inherited from her mother. Amongst those who were fasci- 
nated by her budding loveliness was Sir John Villiers, the elder 
brother of the favourite. His attachment was certainly rot 
cooled by the knowledge that after the death of her parents 
she would be possessed of an estate valued at 1,300/. a-year,' 
and that it was unlikely that, even in their lifetime, they would 
send their daughter forth as a penniless bride. 

Sir John was anxious to make this rich pri*;e his own with 
35 little delay as possible. But he had none of his brother's 
brdliancy. He was weak in mind and in body, and, if he had 
any sense at all, it was shown in his perception that he was far 
more likely to succeed through Court influence than by any 
attempt which he might personally make to win the affections 
of the lady. He accordingly placed his cause in his mother's 

Buckingham's mother wag now married a third time to Sir 
Thomas Compton, a man whom she hated and despised, and 
to whom, as all the world knew, she had only been 
attracted by the prospect of sharing his wealth, 
tniiortn. -^^^ whole heart was now set upon the congenial 
occupation of making provision for her family. She had suc- 
ceeded so well in her speculation on the good looks of her 
' second son, that she had no fear of failure in her present 
I enterprise. It is true that there were few ladies who were 
j likely to find any personal attractions in Sir John ; but the 
I prudent mother never doubted that by a judicious use of 

George's influence such a difficulty might easily be overcome. 
! Hcrinicr- With Lady Hatton, at least, even this potent 

I h™«ni° argument was unlikely to produce conviction. The 
I counship. two scheming women were too much alike to agree, 
I and a bitter quarrel had recently broken out between them.^ 

I ' Indenture between Coke nnd Biirghley, Close Ralls, 41 Elii. Part aj, 

I ' Cliamljeilaic to Culeton, July 6, 1616, S, P. Dom. Ixxxviii. 6. 
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or that the disease was one which would require a sharper 
cure than any that his statesmanship was able to administer. 
To see this would not only have involved his own retirement 
from office, and his condemnation to a life of inaction and 
obscurity, but it would have driven him to an acknowledgment 
of the insufficiency of those monarchical theories to which he 
clung so tenaciously. It was too late for him to discover thai 
the work of providing checks upon the royal power would have 
to be commenced anew. Such discoveries are never made 
but by young or disappointed men. He went on from day 
to day, doing his work unremittingly and cheerfully; half- 
persuading himself thai evil which he could not control was 
no evil at all, till at last his own errors and the errors of others 
drove his barque upon the rocks, and his course came to its sad 
and gloomy end amongst those clouds which, almost to this 
day, have rested heavily on his memory. 

On September 28, Coke once more took his place at the 
Council-table. ' It was probably on this occasion that the King 
delivered a speech in defence of his conduct : " I, James," he 
said, "am neither a god nor an angel, but a man like any 
other. Therefore I act like a man, and confess to loving those 
dear to me more than other men. You may be sure that I 
love the Earl of Buckingham more than anyone else, and 
more than you who are here assembled. I wish to speak in my 
own behalf, and not to have it thought to be a defect, for Jesus 
Christ did the same, and therefore I cannot be blamed. Christ 
had his John, and I have my George." ' On the following day 
Coke paid the price of his restoration to favour. 
Fmnctr ° His daughter's marriage was celebrated at Hampton 
'^^ Court. The King gave away the bride.* Coke 

was in high spirits, and almost fancied himself again upon the 
Bench. His wife deliberately kept away. It was in vain that 
her daughter had written under dictation, to beg her consent 
to the marriage, saying, truly enough, that she was a mere child 

' Herbert to Carleton, Oct. 6, S. P. Dom. xciii. 114. 

' Gondomat to the Archdulte Albert, Oct. — Madrid FaJace Library. 

• Chamberlain to Carletou, Oct. i:, S. F. Dam. icui. 124. 




without understanding in the ways of the world. She did 
not know, she added, what was good for her, and she might 
perhaps, by yielding, put an end to the sad quarrel between 
her parents, and regain the King's favour for her father. As 
for Sir John, he was weli enough. He was a gentleman by 
birth, and she had no reason to dislike him.' Lady Hatton 
was inexorable. She would not come to the wedding. Vet, 
if the bridegroom had been a man capable of inspiring respect 
or love, the majriage might still have been a happy one. As 
it was, the issue of that day's work was a tragedy hardly 
inferior to that which sprung from the marriage of Lady 
Essex. 

If Coke expected great things from the King, it was not 
long before he was undeceived. He had been restored to his 
j^ seat at the Council ; but he had got nothing more. 
Coki'sdis- In addition to the 10,000/. which he had originally 
appmnoncni. pj-Qjjjigg(j [q jjis daughter, he had redeemed by a 
payment of zo,ooo/. the estates which were settled upon her at 
his death, and there was nothing more to be extracted from 
him.' The penalty for the wicked compact was first exacted, 
as was most just, from the man who should have been the last 
to enter into it. He had sold his daughter for fairy gold, and 
it had turned into dust in his hands. The day would come 
when, weary of disappointment and neglect, he would turn 
round upon the system by which he had hoped to profit, and 
would call to account the statesman whom he hated, and the 
favourite whom he despised. If he had shared in Bacon's 
success, it is hardly likely that his eyes would have opened so 
readily to the abuses of the Government. 

Now, that Coke had no more to give, it was time to lay 
siege to Lady Hatton. On November 1, all London was 
„ . astonished by the news that Buckingham had driven 
LadrHadon Up to thc housc in which she was a prisoner and, 
ID vour. ^j.jgj, jofQffjjing her that she was now at liberty, had 
carried her with him to her father, the Earl of Exeter. On 
the 8th, she gave a grand banquet at Hatton House. The 

■ Frances Coke lo Lady HaKoo, Campbell's Chkf Jitsliees, i. 302, 
» Chamberlain lo Carleton, Ocl. 31, S. P. Dam. iciii. 158 
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King himself, who did not thint it beneath him to take part in 
ihis discreditable attempt upon the lady's purse, was present 
at the feast. When he accepted the invitation, he expressed s 
hope that she would consent to a reconciliation with her hus- 
band. She replied tliat if Coke came in at one door, she would 
walk out at the other, and she gave strict injunctions to her 
servants to allow neither her husband nor any of his sons to 
enter the house. Her anxiety was unnecessary. Coke remained 
quietly in his chambers at the Temple, whilst the King and 
the remainder of his wife's guests were enjoying the hospitalides 
of Hatton House. James was merry enough. He knighted 
four of his hostess's friends in the course of the evening, and 
gave her half a dozen kisses as he left the house. For some 
time Lady Hatton was In high favour at Court. But it soon 
appeared that she would struggle as hard to avoid parting with 
her money to her son-in-law, as she had formerly struggled to 
avoid sharing it with her husband.' A year or two later, when 
all other persuasions had failed, she was offered a peerage, on 
condition that she would make over her Corfe Castle estate to 
Sir John Villiers. Upon her rejection of the compact, she was 
told that, if she still refused, her husband would be created 
a baron to spite her,^ Even such a threat as this was made in 
vain, and the tide of her favour sank as rapidly as it had risen. 
Not many weeks after Coke's readmission to the Council, 
death removed his chief supporter from the scene of his 

- . former activity.^ It may be that Winwood saw in 
Dcaih of the attempt to gain Buckingham's favour by the 

'" intrigue in which he had lately engaged a path by 

which his own anti-Spanish policy might regain the upper hand. 
But however that may have been, he was probably fortunate in 
the termination of his career. It can hardly be doubted that, 
if he had lived till the following summer, he would have shared 
in Raleigh's ruin. 

• Chamberlain lo Catleton, Nov. 8. Poiy to Carleton, Nov, 8. 
Peyton to Catlelon, Nov. S. P. Doni. xciv. I2, 15, 23. 
= Chamberlain to Carleton, May 31, 1619, ibid. cix. 61. 
' Chamberlaia to Catleton, Oct. 25 and 31, 1617, Viid. luiL 140, 
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TTie best thing which Buckingham could do would be to write 
at once to his moiher prohibiting her from proceeding in the 
matter, at least till his own return from Scotland.' 

It is evident that Bacon's letter did not spring from any 
sympathy with Frances Coke. He treated the question of her 
ntarriage as ninety-nine men out of every hundred would have 
treated it in those days, that is to say, as a mere question of 
expediency, to be argued about in much the same way as he 
would atgue about the purchase of an estate or the imposition 
of a tax," The position which he had taken was at least one 
from which he could withdraw with dignity. If Buckingham 
still wished the marriage to proceed, and if the King still wished 
to restore Coke to his seat in the Council, he had done his duty 
in remonstrating, and would be quite ready to carry out any 
orders which might be sent to him. 

The letter had scarcely been despatched when Lady 
Compton made her appearance wiih a request for a warrant 
from the Council to enable Coke to regain possession 
lauimpun of his daughter. As Bacon had reason to believe 
OmtlMdi.. jj^^j. ^j^j^ would only be the first step to a forced 
marriage, he declined to give her any assistance, and, if the 
lady is to be trusted, his refusal was couched in no very 

' Bacon Co Buckingham, July II, Lelters and Lift, vi. 223. 

" A passage in Sir William Monson's advice to his Son, prefixed lo his 
Naval Tracts, coming as it does, in the midst of the gravest exhorta.tion$ 
to morality, will serve as a goud eiamplc o£ the views entertained generally 
upon the subject. 

" If you many after my death," wrote the Admiral, " choose a wife as 
near as you can suitable lo your calling, years, and condition ; for such 
marriages ace made in heaven, though celebrated on eanh." 

" If your estate were great, your choice might be the freer ; but where 
the preferment of your sisters must depend opon your wife's portion, lei 
not your fancy overrule your necessity. It is an old saying— 'He that 
marries for love has evil days and good nights. ' Consider, if you marry 
for affection, how long you will be raising portions for your sisters, and the 
misery yon shall live in all the days of your life ; for the greatest fortune 
that a man can expect is in bia marriage. A wise man Is known by hii 
actions ; but where passion and affeclioo sway, that man is deprived of 
tense and understanding," 



ingham. On the 7tli, the Lord Keeper was elevated to the 

,^ dignity of Chancellor. Six months later, he waa 

Bacon Lord raJscd to the peerage, by the title of Lord Vei\i- 

1am, a name which posterity has unanimously agreed 

to ignore.' 

During the spring and summer of 1617, the question of 
the English marriage was bandied about at Madrid between 
,617. the King and the Council of State, and, between 
nem'dLIion'^ the Couucil of State and the Theologians. At one 
wifii Spain, time Philip was inclined to throw up the whole ne- 
gotiation. His third and youngest daughter, the Infanta 
Margaret, a child of seven years, died. She had been promised 
in marriage to the young Archduke John, the eldest son of 
Ferdinand of Styria. Ferdinand now offered to take the Infanta 
Maria in her sister's place. The offer was a tempting one, for 
the boy, if he Uved, would probably be Emperor.' But the 
hope of the conversion of England was too enticing to be 
iightiy thrown away, and the fear of driving James into the 
arras of the enemies of Spain was ever present to the tnind trf 
Philip's ministers. It was therefore finally determined that 
the Theologians should draw up articles in conformity with 
the opinions which they had ejipressed, and that these should 
be presented to Digby on his arrival. If he consented to the 
proposed guarantees, a great step, it was thought, would have 
been gained towards the overthrow of English Protestantism. 
If not, the negotiation might be protracted as long as possible, 
and when the breach came at last, the blame might be thrown 
upon the inexorable firmness of the Pope. On September 5, 
the articles were ready. If anything, they were even more 
stringent than the resolutions which the Theologians had 
agreed upon. In particular, James was required to promise that 
he would as soon as possible obtain an Act of Parliament 
repealing all the laws against the Catholics.^ 

On the popular name, Loid Bacon, see Mr. Spedding's observatioDt 
-rf L^i, vL 316. 

1 few years later. His brother, who became the Emperor 
W»s eventually (he husband of Ihe Infanta, 
the State of the negotiations. May (?). Uzeda to the 
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How little these Spanish Theologians knew of England, 
appears more plainly from another paper drawn up by them on 
Stptnnbtr ^^^ same day. The additional proposals which it 
Adiiiiion^i contained were not, they said, to be pressed ; but 
fh^'rw" they thought them to be such as might be laid before 
rogions. Digby, if a favourable opportunity occurred. The 
demands thus made were certainly startling. The Prince was 
to be asked to change his religion. Public liberty of worship 
was to be granted to the Catholics, with permission to erect 
churches wherever they pleased, a permission which was to be 
duly confirmed by Act of Parliament Lastly, Catholic pro- 
fessors were to be allowed to teach in the universities.' 

These preposterous demands were not adopted by the 
Spanish Government The other articles were placed in the 
hands of Aliaga, the King's confessor, the only one 
ii^d with amongst the Theologians who was allowed to speak 
^'^^- a word to Digby on the subject^ In the previous 
discussions, Aliaga's voice had always been raised against un- 
necessary concessions, and it was therefore supposed that he 
would be more likely to hold his own in the diplomatic struggle 
which was impending. 

No sooner had Digby arrived, than he was asked by Aliaga 
whether he was prepared to grant liberty of conscience, — that 
is to say, not merely connivance at the breach of the penal 
statutes, but a total repeal of the statutes themselves. Digby 
replied with courtesy. He should be glad, he said, to see 

Cardinal of Toledo, Aug. -j-^ Ailicles drawn up by the Theolt^ianB, 
Sepl. ^ 1617, Simaruat MSS. 2859, fol. 11, 12, 13; 2518, foL 41. 
M, Gniiot has inferred from the Consullas of July ^ and J"''' '^' thai the 
only intention of the Spanish GoTBrnment was to spin out Ihe negoliationg. 
(Uh Projct de Mariagt Soyale, 60,) The papers con laming evidence of 
Ihe scheme for the conversion of England do not seem to have Mleo into 
his hands. 

' Additional articles, Sept. — 1617, Fraiuiicp de ytsus, App, 5. 

' Lerma to Aliaga and others, ■^^^ Consulla of the Council of 
Sute, ^ ^ 1617, Simaneai MSS. 8859, foL ai ; 2518, fol. 36. 
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such a change in the law, but for the present at least it was 
absolutely impracticable. The consent of Parliament must be 
obtained, and no possible Parliament would consent to the 
measure on any consideration whatever. He had brought no 
instructions relating to the English Catholics. It was a matter 
which must be reserved for direct negotiation with his master. 
All that he was empowered to do was to discuss the articles 
relating to the Infanta and her household, and to come to an 
understanding on the amount of the portion to be paid by t}ie 
King of Spain. 

Aliaga at once saw that the straggle on the point in whidi 
he was chiefly interested must be postponed. He was far too 

,6,a. skilful not to perceive that it was his interest to 
J^crences 3^0'^ ^1 irritating topics for the present Instead, 
wiihAiiaKB. therefore, of producing the proposals of the Theo- 
logians, he opened the discussion upon Digby's twenty articles 
with a determination to send him away as well pleased as pos- 
sible. Ignorant as he was of the Spaniard's real feelings, 
Digby was delighted with his reception. Everything, he assured 
James in his despatches, was going on well. Some sUght 
alterations in the articles had been demanded, and he had 
noted them down for reference to England. As to the portion, 
the full sum of 6oo,ooo/. would be given, and he had been 
assured that if the King of England would only give satis- 
faction on the point of religion, he should have nothing to 
complain of with respect to money.' 

May. After a few months' slay at Madrid, Digby's work 

J^tS™ lo ^^ completed. He hastened his return to England, 
England. in Order that the important question of toleration 
might be settled before Gondomar left his post But the 
Spanish diplomatist was unable to bring even James 
i^^raS^ ' to consent to the new and exorbitant terms which 
Kierauon. ^^^^ ^^^ demanded by his master. James, indeed, 
was ready to promise anything in vague generalities. He would 

' Paper given by Digby lo Aliaga, Dec. — Digby to Aliaga, Feb. -*- 
Memoii on the state of the negotiations, March (?), Simatuas MSS. ZS50. 
fol. 30, 28, 36. Digby to the Kiog, Oct 8, Jan. 15 and March 20, S, P. 
. S^am. Fraadsca De Jt^s, iS. 
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do everything that he could, but the revocation of the penal 
laws was not his to grant ' 

It was not that James was in any way desirous of drawing 
back. Not only had he assured Gondomar in the warmest 
terms of his desire thai the marriage should take place, but he 
had added that he was well aware that it could not take place 
unless satisfaction were given to the Pope with respect to the 
treatment of the English Catholics.^ A Spanish marriage, he 
said on another occasion, was incompatible with a persecution 
of the Catholics.' 

James did his best to prove by his acts the sincerity of his 
words. He sent over as a gift to the Archduke Albert the 
golden crucifix which had been used by Queen Mar>'.' He 
offered to liberate sixty priests who were in prison, and to allow 
them to leave the country with Gondomar, and this number 
was afterwards increased to more than a hundred. Gondomar 
was even more hopeful of the Prince's good-will than he was 
of the King's. He had already suggested to him that, if his 
father did not agree to the necessary terms, he might obtain 
his bride by wooing her in person at Madrid." 

Yet, in spite of all that James or Charles might say or do, 
Gondomar knew that he had not obtained the concessions which 
were indispensable if the Pope's consent was to be given. It 
seemed to him that, after four years of constant dis- 
tion "*-'"*' cussion, the project, from which so much had been 
ptndfd. hoped on both sides, had come to nothing. James 
could not give way if he would, and Lenna, s]jeaking in Philip's 
name, would not give way if he could. If, indeed, circum- 
stances were to arise which would make it more than ordinarily 
important to humour the King of England, it was still possible 
that Lerma might be induced, at least in appearance, to recon- 

1 Frandsco de Jisui, M-i^. 

' The Bishop of Otraato to Borghese, Feb. ^ Reman Transcripts, R. O. 
■ Goodomat to Philip III., Judc '"' Madrid Palace Library. 
' TheBishopofOtianto to Borghese, April ii'A'iwnoBTVijjMin^j,^. O. 
* Gondomar to Philip III., June '*' Madrid Palace Library. Gondo- 
mar to Pbilip III., July -^ Simancas MSS. 2514, fol. 77. 



sider his decision. Bat, for the present, it seemed hardly likely 
that anything of the kind would take place. Yet neither party 
was willing to break off the negotiation. James could not 
so easily give up all hope of the 6oo,ooo/. which were to have 
paid his debts, and he was equally reluctant to abandon that 
close alliance with Spain which was the comer-stone of his 
foreign policy. He persuaded himself that the treaty was still 
on foot, and that the Spanish Government, after receiving 
Gondomar's report, would probably be satisfied without any 
express grant of toleration to the English Catholics. Lerma 
was not likely to wish to undeceive him. He would have 
counted it a good stroke of policy, if he could have gone on 
bandying the marriage backwards and forwards between London 
and Madrid at least as long as there was a single French prin- 
cess left unmarried. 

The other negotiation with which Digby, who had recently 
been raised to the peerage, as Lord Digby of Sherborne, had 
ifiij. been entrusted had hardly reached a more promising 
^1^- stage. Before he left London in 1617, one obstacle 
M^'nsTihe '"<i^^'l f^^d been cleared out of the way of the 
pirates. expedition against Algiers. The Dutch had refused 
to hear of any co-operation with the Spanish fleet,' and 
Digby was therefore spared the annoyance of proposing to 
unwilling ears a close alliance between the countrymen of 
Alva and the countrymen of Heemskerk. Even if the English 
fleet were to come alone, the prospect could not fail to be 
most distasteful to the Spanish ministers. They listened to 
Digby's arguments, but it was only after a delay of several 
months that they replied that the English might 
come iflhey pleased, butthatundernocircumstances 
could the two nations act together. Such was the promising 
commencement of that alliance which was to be the guarantee 
for the peace of Europe.^ 

' Lake to 
to Lake, Jun 
136, 148, i&o. 

' CoBsultii of the Council of Slate, ^ot^'^ Dec"'^' '^'^^ ^'^'''P m- 
ConsulLa of the Council of War, April ''" Con- 
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Even this amount of cordiality did not last long. Not 
many days after the concession had been made, news arrived 
from America that a Spanish town had been burned to the 
ground, and that Spaniards had been massacred by a band of 
Englishmen.* The Government at Madrid at once caught at 
the excuse, and refused to say anything more about the pirates 
till reparation had been made.* For the jealousy with which 
Spaniards regarded the entry of armed Englishmen into the 
Straits of Gibraltar was as nothing to the jealousy with which 
they regarded their presence in the Indies. 

sulta of the Council of State, April f^ 1618. Simancas MSS, 2850, 
fol. 13, 22, 25, 26. 

» Philip III. to Gondomar, ^^' 1618, ibid, 2572, fol. 312. 

' Sanchez to Philip III., Jan. -^ 1619, ibid, 2599, fol. 40. 
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oi his imprisonment :n the Tower, and who was, as it stands 
recorded in the diary, " an excellent general scholar, aad a 
faithful, true man as ever lived.". Three days afterwards 
another of his captains died. Next it was his cousin Peyton, 
So the list is lengthened, including only those names which 
were held by the writer in special remembrance, and passing 
by the forgotten misery of the nameless mariners who were 
never again to see their English homes, and whose bones are 
resting beneath the broad Atlantic. 

At last Raleigh himself was struck down by fever. For ten 
days he was lying in his cot, tossing restlessly in his pain, and 
R»rtiEh'» eating nothing except now and then a stewed prune. 
iiintav When at last the joyfu! cry of "Land!" was heard, the 

admiral was unable to come upon deck to gaze upon the coast 
on which all his hopes were fixed. It would have been well 
for him if he had found a sailor's grave within sight of the shores 
which he longed so earnestly to reach. 

Raleigh had struck the coast near the mouth of the Oyapok. 
As soon as the anchor touched the ground, he sent a boat to 
Eaieigh in inquire for his old Indian servant, Leonard, who had 
the Oyspok ; once lived with him in England for three or four years. 
After his return home Leonard had not forgotten his master. 
Raleigh notes that he had cared for ' Mr. Harcourt's brother and 
fifty of his men when they came upon that coast and were in 
extreme distress, having neither meat to carry them home, nor 
means to live there but by the help of this Indian, whom they 
made believe that they were my men.' ' Such was the spell 
which Raleigh's name still exercised in Guiana. But Leonard 
was not to be found, and the squadron stood away for the mouth 
of the Cayenne in search of a better anchorage. 

From the Cayenne, Raleigh wrote to his wife by one of his 
captains who was returning. He was beginning to see that he 
and in ihc ^'"^ Undertaken the voyage on conditions which made 
Cayenne. success almost impossible. Forty-two of his men, he 
said, had died upon the voyage, and the rest were mutinous and 
discontented. The future was very dark. No doubt Gondomat 
had warned his master, and it was not unlikely that the Orincxx> 

' Raleigh's Diary, 




RALEIGH IN THE CA YENNE. 

was already fortified. Yet, come what might, he would not 
flinch. "We can make the adventure," he wrote, "and if we 
perish it shall be no honour for England, nor gain for his 
Majesty, to lose among many others, one hundred as vahani 
gentlemen as England hath in it Remember my services," 
he added, " to Lord Carew and Mr. Secretary Winwood. I 
write not to them, for I can write of nought but miseries." 
Yet there was one bright gleam of sunshine amidst the clouds. 
Here, too, the Indians had not forgotten the one white man who 
had treated them like brothers. "To tell you," he said, "that 
I might be King of the Indians were but vanity. But my name 
hath still lived among them here. They feed me with fresh 
meat, and all that the country yields."' 

As Raleigh looked on his men, he must have felt that 
He prepares their tempcf was not such as to warrant high hopes 
of'th""'""" °f success. On the passage out he had done his 
oriaoco. best to cricourage them, not always wisely. He had 
told them that, if the mine failed, they had the Mexico fleet to 

' Raleigh to Lady Raleigh, Nov. 14, 1617, Edwards, ii. 347, A 
favourable account of Raleigh's prospects went home by Captain Alley, 
who cetucned in a Dutch vessel. It was published as " News from Guiana." 
Bad rumours (00 accompanied it, as appears from the taUowiog extract :— 
" Ha Uegado aqui ahora k Porsemua no navio que viene de donde esla 
Gualleio Ralle, y dize que en el viaje se le ha muerlo mucha gente de 
la EDejoc que llevaba, y el maestro de six Capitana ; y que assf havia 
errado el pueito del rio de Arenoco, donde iva k buscar la mioa, y se avia 
entrado en un pnerto donde eran tales las corrientes hazia dentro, que 
podiia mal salii del, que iva ya teniendo gian falla de bastitnienlos. 
que la mas de la gente estaba desesperada, y que haviendole dado 4 esle 
navio algunas cartas para traer aqui, el Ralle las avia despues tornado, 
y . . . abri6 una de un Cavallero que avisaba aqui a otro amigo suyo 
la miseria en que estavan, y dezia que, si no se mejoraban las cosas, 
estaban todos resueltos de hechar al Gualtero Rall£ en la mar, y volver- 
se ; que el Gualtera Ralle avia querido prender a este Cavallero, mos- 
trandole su caita, y los demas no te avian consentido, y conformanse 
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viaje de Gualtero Ralle, y de los que cslan con ^1, y les parei 
tinuoD la emptesa se perderan 6 se harin piratas los que 
olli, y este es lo que yo tengo poi mas eierto," Gondom: 
April «. j£,g^ Simancas MSS. 2597, fol. 62. 
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RALEIGH'S LAST VOYAGa 

fall back upon.' Such exhortations had proved but a poor 
substitute for the stem, self-denying sense of duty by which the 
vilest natures are sometimes overawed 

For the present, at least, he had nobler work to do. As 
soon as he was able to move, he put off for the Triangle Isles,' 
to complete his preparations. Of the ten vessels which re- 
mained to him after the accidents of the voyage, five only were 
of sufficiently light draught to pass the shoals at the mouth of 
the Orinoco. In these he placed one hundred and fifty sailors, 
and two hundred and fifty fighting men. If he had been able 
to take the command in person, all might yet have gone well ; 
but the fever had left him very weak, and he was still unable 
to walk. Even if he had been in perfect health, there was 
another obstacle in the way. His followers had been ready 
enough to grumble at him ; but when the time of trial came, 
they knew well enough what his value was. The officers who 
had been told oiF for the service flocked round him, and with 
one voice declared that, unless he remained behind, they would 
refuse to go. A Spanish fleet might be upon them at any 
moment, and Raleigh was the only man who could be trusted 
not to take flight at the approach of danger. They coutd place 
confidence in bis word, and in his alone, that he would not 

' It is expressly stated in the King's Declaration that Raleigh spolce ol 
taking the Mexico Heet berore as well as alier the failure ax. the mine. In 
this case, the Declaration is supported by Sir J. Ciesar's notes of Raleigh's 
examination {Lansd. MSS. 142, fol. 396. Cannieti MauUfny, voL v.). 
"And being confronted with Captains SL Leger and Pennington, con- 
fesselh, that he proposed the taking of the Meiico fleet if the mine tailed," 
If a proposal subsequent to Ihe disaster at San Thome had been meanl, it 
would have heen 'after the mine failed." It cannot be said, that [bese 
two witnesses are weak ones. In his letter to Winnood [^Eitaianii, ii. 
350), Raleigh writes; "The second ship was commanded by my Vice- 
Admiral Captain John Pennington, of whom, to do him right, I dare 
say, he is one of the sufficienlest gentlemen for Ihe sea that England haih. 
The- third by Sir Warham St. Leger, an exceeding valiant and worthy 
gentleman." Nor is it fair to say, as is sometimes done, that Ceesu^ 
e only rough ones. He was an experienced nole-laker, always 
y whenever any case of interest occurred ; and ihe chance of mistake 

Uminisbed to a minimum by his concordance on ihia point with Bacon. 

* Mow known as the Isles de Salut. 
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expose them to certain destruction by leaving the e 
the river open. Raleigh gave them the promise they required. 
He assured them that, if the enemy arrived, he would fight to 
the last ; but that he would never desert his post.' 

On this condition they agreed to go j but who was to take 
Raleigh's place in command of the expedition ? Pigott had 
died on the passage, and St. Leger was lying side on 
ibe mouih of board his ship. Keymis was therefore entrusted with 
t tnvn. ^^ general supervision of the force. He knew the 
country well, and he was the only man there who had set eyes 
upon the spot where the mine was supposed to be. He was 
brave and faithful ; but there his qualifications ended. In- 
telligence, forethought, and rapidity of decision were wanting 

The land forces were placed under the command of George 
Raleigh, a nephew of the Admiral. He was a young man of 
spirit, and that was all that could be said in his favour. Under 
him, served, at the head of a company, Raleigh's eldest son, 
Walter, whose bfe was more precious to his father than all the 
gold in America. 

Whatever else may have bepn in Raleigh's mind, there was 
no thought of paying the slightest attention to his promise to 

. the King. In considering what was to be done, 

.ioJip ' there had been some talk about an attack upon the 
'*'™'' Spanish town as a preliminary to the search for the 
mine ; ° for the woods, as Raleigh knew, were thick, and he 
hesitated to entangle his men amongst them, lest they should 
be cut off by the Spaniards before they could regain their 
boats. " It would be well,'' said Raleigh, " to take the town at 
once." "But," replied one of those who were standing by, 
" that will break the peace." " I have order, by word of mouth 
from the King and Council," answered Raleigh, with unblush- 

' RaieiEh'a Diary. Discovery of Guiana, 202. Raleigh to Winwo'oti, 
March Jl, 1618. Raleigh's Apology. Cayley, Life of Raleigh, \\. 105, 



this eSect in Che Declaralion i; borne out by 
1 the Address to Lord Caiew. Cayley, Lift of 
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ing effrontery, 'to take the town if it is any hindrance to the 
digging of the mine.' ' 

At last, however, he decided against this plan, and gave 
directions that when the expedition drew near the mine, KeymJs 
should take with him six or seven men to explore the ground, 
leaving the rest of his companions some little distance lower 
down. Scarcely, however, had the flotilla started, when Raleigh 
changed his mind, and sent a letter after Keymis. Some 
Indian might be lurking on the bank, and seeing a boatload 
of Englishmen land, might carry the news to the Spaniards. 
Before they could return from the mine, the enemy would have 
time to cut them off from the river. It would therefore be more 
prudent to take the whole number to the landing-place From 
that point the mine was only three miles distant. It would be 
easy to post the soldiers in advance, so as to guard the road. 
If the mine proved not so rich as was expected, Keymis was 
to bring away a basket or two of ore, as proof of its actual 
existence. But if, as was hoped, gold were discovered in 
abundance, the troops were to remain at their post to guard the 
working party from aggression. If they were attacked by the 
Spaniards, 'then,'he wrote, 'let the Sergeant- Major repel them, 
if it be in his power, and drive them as far as he can.' 

One contingency remained to be provided for. A rumour 
had reached him in the Cayenne, that a large Spanish force had 
already made its way up the river. For this case his instructions 
to Keymis were clear. " If," he continued, " without manifest 
peril of my son, yourself, and other captains, you cannot pass 
toward the mine, then be well advised how you ]and. For I 
know " — and we can fancy how the fire flashed from his eyes is 
he wrote the word.'i—"! know, a few gentlemen excepted, what a 
scum of men you have, and I would not for all the world receive 
a blow from the Spaniard to the dishonour of our nation. 1, 
myself, for my weakness, cannot be present, neither will the 
company land except I stay with the ships, the galleons of Spain 
being daily expected. Pigott, the sergeant-major, is dead ; Sir 
Warham, my lieutenant, without hope of life ; and my nephew, 

' This stands on Ihc authority of the Declaration, upon which I \ 
quite ready to accept it. 
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your seijeant-major now, but a young man. It is, therefore, on 
your judgment that I rely, whom I trust God will direct for the 
best. Let me hear from you as soon as you can. You shall find 
me at P unto Gal lo, dead or alive ; and if you find not my ships 
there, yet you shall find their ashes. For I will fire with the 
galleons, if it come to extremity; but run away I will never," ' 
Braver words it was Impos-sible to utter. Wiser instructions 
than these last it was impossible to frame, unless he had been 
prepared to think his promise to the King was worth keeping 
at the risk of the overthrow of the enterprise. One thing alone 
was wanting. He could not put his own head upon Keymis's 
shoulders. The crisis of his fortunes had come, and he had 
to stand aside whilst the stake upon which his life and his 
honour were set was being played for by rough sailors and 
beardless boys. 

For three weeks Keymis and his followers struggled against 
the curt'ent of the Orinoco. Two out of his five vessels ran 

1618. aground upon a shoaL But on the morning of 
iionup'itK' Ja"'^'7 ^1 tl^2 remaining three had passed the head 
oriddco. of the delta. The wind was favourable, and the weary 
crews might hope that either that evening, or the following 
morning, they would reach the place from whence a walk of a 
few miles would bring them to the golden mine, for the sake 
of which they had risked their lives. 

It was mid-day when a sight met their eyes by which they 
must have been entirely disconcerted ; for there, upon the 
river -bank in front of them, a cluster of huts 
San Thomi appeared. A new San Thomfe, as they afterwards 
""' learned, had risen to break the stillness of the 

forest All hope of reaching the mine unobserved was at an 
end. 

It was at such a moment that the want of Raleigh's 
presence was sure to be felt most deeply. It was still possible 
to carry out his instructions in the spirit if not in the letter. 
The object of the expedition was the mine, not the town. 
Common sense should have warned Keymis to pass the town 



' Raleigh to Keymis, Csyley, Life ef Salti^, ii. 125. 
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on the further side of the river, and to take up a defensive 
position near the mine. 

Instead of this, he came to an anchor about a league below 
the town, and immediately proceeded to land his men. If he 
-itiickKi intended to attack the place — and he can hardly 
mnd bumi. jjayg taken these measures with any other purpose- 
he was singularly slack in his movements. At nightfall tbe 
three vessels weighed anchor, and steered towards San Thomt-, 
whilst, at the same time, the land troops put themselves in 
motion in the same directioa Meanwhile the Spanish governor 
had taken his measures with skill. He had but forty-two 
men to dispose of, but he had in his favour their thorough 
knowledge of the locality, and the thickness of the woods 
through which the English had to force their way. It was 
about nine o'clock when the first shot was fired upon the 
vessels. Not long afterwards ten Spaniards sprang out from 
amongst the trees upon the advancing column.' The English 

' I have, not withoul some hesitation, taken my narrative thus (at 
from Fray Simon {Nolidas Hisleriales, 636). It ia a story in minute 
detail, and is evidently founded upon the report of an eye-witness. Itt 
most striking diflerence from Raleigh's account consists in this, that whilst 
Ibe Spaniard represents tbe English as landing below the lown, and 
delibeiately marching to attack it, Raleigh describes them as landing 
between the mine and the town, and therefore above the town, merely fot 
the purpose of taking a night's rest, and as being ignorant that the town 
was 90 near them as it was. In tbe first place, it must be remembered 
Ihat Kaleigh had every motive to falsify the narrative, so as to make it 
appear that his men were not tbe aggressors. In tbe second place, hii 
story is improbable in itself. It is most unlikely that Keymis should not 
have discovered where the town was. We are, however, not left to pro- 
babilities, as there exists an independent account of the affair. In a letter 
written not long afterwards [Disitr-'try ef Guiana, ed. Schomburgk), 
Captain Parker says : " At last we landed within a league of San Thomt, 
and about one of the clock at night we made the assault, where we loM 
Captain Raleigh and Captain Cosmor, but Captain Raleigh lost liimlelf 
with his unadvised daringness. as you shall hear, for I will acquaint you 
how we were ordered. Captain Cosmor led the forlorn hope with some 
fifty men ; after him I brought up the first division of shot ; neil brought 
up Captain Raleigh a division of pikes, who no sooner heard us charged, 
but indiscreetly came from his command to us," &c. The whole tenor of 
Ibis presupposes that the English were formed for the attack when Ibey 
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were taken by surprise, and, by their own confession, were 
ainiost driven into the river. Order, however, was soon re- 
stored. Numbers began to tell, and the Spaniards, repulsed at 
every point, were forced back towards the town. Young Walter 
Raleigh dashed into the thick of the fight, shouting, in words 
which were one day to be remembered against his father, 
" Come on, my men ; this is the only mine you will ever find." 
The nest minute he was struck down, and his followers were 
crying wildly over his corpse for vengeance. As the English 
pushed their way into the street, a galling fire was opened upon 
them fi-om the houses on either side. At last, in sheer self- 
defence, they were driven to set fire to the buildings in which 
the enemy was sheltered. The wooden huts were soon in a 
blaze, and by one o'clock, the defenders of San Thomfe were 
driven from their homes, to find what refuge they could in the 
surrounding woods. 

DLfficuiiiesof When the morning dawned the English dis- 
ihe captors, covered that they had not improved their position by 
their victory. In a thickly wooded country, the advantage is 

were charged by the Spaniards. OF any surprise whilst SBSting on the 
rivec-bank the wriler knows DDthing. Nor is there any reference to Miy 
such surprise in Keymjs's letter of January 8. Keymis says of yoong 
Raleigh, 'that had not his extraordinary valour and forwardness , . . 
led them all on, when some began to pause and recoil shamefully, thii 
action had neither been attempted as it was, nor perfonned as it is, with 
this surviving honour.' This is hardly the language of a man to whom 
'this action' was a mere accident. In his letter to Carew, Raleigh 
himself says, " Upon the return I examined the sergeant-major and 
Keymis why they followed not my last directions for the trial of the mine 
before the taking of the town ; and they answered me that although they 
durst hardly go to the mine, having a garrison oF Spaniards between them 
and their boats, yel they said they Followed those latter directions and did 
land between the town and the mine, and that the Spaniards, without any 
manner of parley, set upon them unawares and charged them, calling 
them/erroi Iiigksts, and by skirmishing with them drew them on to the 
very entrance of the town, before they knew where they were." I^Edviai-ds, 
ii. 379.) Now, though Raleigh here stales that the Spaniards attacked 
first, there is nothing really contradictory with Fray Simon's stoiy. The 
charge against the Spaniards of having rushed upon the English when 
quieliy resting on the hank was, no doubt, an afterthounhl. The English 
were preparing to attack, but the Spaniards actually struck the tirst blow. 
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always on the side of the defence, and it was that advantage 
which, by their attack upon San Thomfe, they had recklesslj 
thrown away. Instead of being able, according to Raleigh^ 
instructions, to await in a well-chosen position the assault of 
the enemy, they were now compelled, if the mine was to be 
reached at all, to make their way through dense wood^ in 
which every tree would afford a shelter to a Spanish marksmaiL 
Keymis did his best Co execute his orders. At one time he 
tried to force a passage through the forest At another time 
he placed his men in boats, and rowed up the stream to seek 
for a safer path. Everywhere he met with the same reception. 
Volleys of musketry, fired by men whom it was impossible to 
reach, told him, in unmistakable tones, that the great enterprise 
had failed. 

For some days Keymis still lingered at San Thomfe. It 
was hard to be the bearer of such tidings as his to the bereaved 

father, whose son was lying in his bloody grave. But 
from San the inevitable retreat could not much longer be 

delayed. His men were raving like madmen, and 
cursing him for having led them into such a snare. The mine, 
they told him, was a pure invention of his own. As he hstened 
10 their angry reproaches, he began, unconsciously perhaps, to 
loolc about for excuses by which he might shield himself from 
blame. A new light suddenly broke upon him. After all, 
what would be the use of reaching the mine ? If the gold were 
found, it would only fall into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Even if he could preserve it from them, and could bring it 
safe to England, would it not be immediately confiscated by 
the King? He was told that the King had granted it to 
Raleigh under the great seal. His answer was that Raleigh 
was an attainted man, and that no grant to him was of any 

Keymis's determination was probably hastened by some 
papers which he found at San Thom^, from which he learned 
that Spanish troops were on their way to the Orinoco. The 
survivors of the band which, less than three weeks before, had 
come up the river full of hope, hurried on board the vessels, 
with failure written on their foreheads. From that moment 
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nothing could stop them in their eager haste to regain the sea. 
It was in vain that Keymis, whose heart was sinking at the 
prospect of meeting the master whom he had ruined, pointed 
out a spot from whence, as he told them, the mine might yet 
be reached. It was equally in vain that a friendly Indian chief 
sent to invite them to another mine far from any Spanish settle- 
ment They pushed on, heedless of such enticements, till they 
caught sight of the admiral's topmasts in the gulf of Paria. 

The news of the disaster did not come upon Raleigh at a 
single blow. First a stray Indian had brought a rumour of the 
capture of San Thomfe.' Then had followed a letter 
hear! the from Kcytnis, with the bitter tidings of his son's 
"""■ death. At last the whole truth was before him. 

The great adventure was a total failure, and he must go back, if 
he went back at all, a discredited and mined man. 

Before Raleigh could decide what to do, a new tragedy 
came to shatter afresh his already shaken nerves. When 
SuEcide of Keymis came on board to make his report, he had 
Keynm. rcccived him kindly, as an old comrade should. 
But it was not in the nature of things that he should be satis- 
fied with the story which he had to tell. If Keymis had been 
content to plead the simple truth, to acknowledge his error in 
attacking the town, and to lay stress upon the impracticability 
of fordng a passage through the woods, it is possible that 

' In the Declaration it is said that when Rakigh first lieard tlie news, 
he proposed to sail away to the Caiibbees, leaving bis forces io the river 
lo shili for themselves, and Ibe inference drawn from it is, that he intended 
to attack the Spaniards. Just before his death, however, he declared 
(Second Testamentary Note ; Edwards, ii. 495), " 1 nevei ha.d it in my 
thoughts [0 go to Trinidado and leave my companies to come aJtet to tbe 
Salvage Isiaods, as hath by Fern been falsely reported." Looking, how- 
ever lo the extremely sharp practice of his denial of plots with the French 
in that very fjaper, I cannot atlribute more weight to this statement than that 
it may very likely be literally true, and that perhaps he did have it in his 
mind to go to some other island, not Trinidad. But I have not inserted the 
charge in the text, as, even if it be accepted as geoerally correct, it) value 
depends very much upon the circumstances under which it was spoken, 
and the plans which Raleigh may have formed at the same time for the 
relief of his crews in the river. Besides it would be hard to lay too much 
D words perhaps 6uog out in a moment of bgony. 
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of mines existing in the neighbourhood. If Raleigh could do 
nothing else, he could lay his bones by the side of his son.' 

From this desperate proposal his followers shrank. Their 
necks were in no danger at home, and they had no wish to 
expose themselves to almost certain destruction for the sake of 
a mine of the very existence of which they were by this time 
thoroughly incredulous. The Spanish war-ships would be 
upon them before long, and the sooner they left the mouth 
of the Orinoco the better. One more plan was submitted to 
them by Raleigh before he gave orders for weighing anchor. 
He had long before told them that if disaster should come it 
might be retrieved by an attack upon the Mexico fleet. The 
evil which he had foreboded was now before his eyes ; and he 
asked his captains whether they would be ready to join him in 
the attempt. In his eyes such an undertaking was perfectly 
legitimate.* There was no peace beyond the line ; and why 
should not the Spaniards pay for the injury which they had 
inflicted upon his men, who had been shot down like dogs in 
what he was pleased to call the English territory of Guiana? 
If Faige had been false to him, and if the four French ships 
upon which he had counted had failed him, might not some- 
thing be done even with the forces which still remained ? His 
captains do not seem to have rejected the idea positively at 
first One who was present at the consultation asked, " What 
shall we be the better ? For, when we come home, the King 
will have what we have gotten, and we shall be hanged." 
" We shall not need to fear that," was Raleigh's answer, " for 
1 have a French commission, by which it is lawful to take any 



' The language in which Raleigh speaks of the French priie taken oK 
Cape St. Vincent, is the best evidence of his real feeling on this point. 
His officers ui^ed him to seiie it because it was thought that the crew 
'had robljed the Portugals and Spaniards.' "But,"iie says, "because 
it is lawful iot the French to make prize of the Spanish King's snhjecls 
to Ihc Sonth of (he Canaries, and to Ihe West of the Azores, and thai it 
did not belong to me to examine the subjects of the French King, I did 
not Snffer my company to take from them any pennyworth of thejl goods. ' 
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beTond the Canaries." " And I have another," said Sir John 
Fem, " and "by thai we may go and lie under Brest or Belleisle, 
and with one part thereof satisfy France, and with another 
procure oui peace with England." ' 

' This eonversalion a taken from the report made by Sir T. Wilsen 
(Sept. 21, 1618. J. P. Dam. icii. jS). It may be said that Wilson wu 
■ ipy, and theiefore, is not to be belieied. Those, however, who wUI 
take the tioable 10 go thio<igfa Wilson's reports will, I think, be smck bj 
the inlcnial evidence of ibeir credibility. The mere scraps of informatjan 
that be k able lo give are veiy mc^e. Nor can he have had any object 
in inventing stories against Raleigh. It cannot be seriously maintaioed 
that be wished to deceive the King, who would soon find out the truth or 
lalsdiood of these reports. .4jid even those who think that James himself 
dehbeialely brmghl bJse chafes against Raleigh can hardly explain irii; 
he should have had them previously inserted in a series of private notes of 
which no pnblic use was to iie made. Bat it may be asked, bow came 
Raleigh to tell a story so damaging to himself? No doubt, because it 
had already been brought in evidence agairxst him. He repeated it to 
order to explain it away. " Bat," the note goes on to say, " I had no 
snch commission, but spake it only to keep the fleet together — which else 
he foond apt to part and sail on pirating." 

The question tieit arises, how &j- this enphnation is to be believed. 
With respect to the commission, his statement is literally true, and that is 
all thai can be said for it. Montmorency's letter cannot strictly be called 
a commission. Vet, in a letter written by Raleigh four days later to the 
King, of which unfortunately only a Spanish translation has been pie- 
served, he uses these very words : " Viendo que V. Mag*, deseava mucbo 
saver la verdad, y me maodava muy estrechamenle que le ^crtviesse toda 
lo qne era, agora por no tener yo a V. Mag^, mas suspenso y dudoso de b 
verdad, viendome en conciencia muy obligado a dai contents a mi Rey j 
Principe natural, y no a otro alguno, esperando que, como yo he siempre 
desseado daile en eslo satisfacion assi £1 tendra compasion de mi duray 
cruda condicion, y de mi vejei; yo dire la verdad i V. Mag^. Yo tmn 
una comisien de el Duque de Momorancy, AInuranle de Francia para yr 
4 la mar, la qual me did un Frances Uamado Faggio, que me dixo que el 
Embaxador de Francia M. de Maretz me favoresseria con sus cartas para 
el Duqne de Momorancy para el dicho effccto." Raleigh to the King, 
SepL 25, 1618, Simancas MSS. 2597, fol. 62, 

As to Raleigh's explanation of his proposal for attacking the fleet, no 

reliance can be placed on his mere word. The only external evidence I 

ind is in a petition by Pennington, written after his return. He sa^ 

L that be came back in great want, ' without oifeading any of his Majesty's 

k)*w«, Ibooeb much incited thereunto.' There remains the test <^ pro- 




Upon this scene the curtain drops. We only know that 
the proposal came to nothing. When Raleigh is next heard 
of he was at St Christopher's. Officers and crews 
St. CMi- were alike becoming unmanageable. " Whitney . . . 
*°^ *■ for whom," he wrote to his wife, " I sold all my plate 
at Plymouth, and to whom I gave more credit and countenance 
than to all the captains of my fleet, ran from me at Granada, 
and Wollaston with him.' So as I have now but five ships, 
and one of those I have sent home, and in ray fly-boat a rabble 
of idle rascals, which I know will not spare to wound me ; but 
I care noL I am sure there is never a base slave in all the 
fleet hath taken the pains and care that I have done — that 
hath slept so little, and travailed so much." "These men," he 
had written the day before to Winwood, "will wrong me all 
they can. I beseech your honour that the scum of men may 
not be believed of me, who have taken more pains, and suffered 
more than the meanest rascal in the ship. These being gone, 
1 shall be able to keep the sea until the end of August, with 
some four reasonable good ships." What did he intend to 
do? We cannot telL Probably he could not tell himself. 



babilily ; and, when it is remembered that Raleigh had been, lo say the 
least of il, playing with the idea of attack.ing the lieet for several months, 
it seems hardly likely that he did not mean aoything serious. Besides, if 
he could honestly have denied bis iatenlion of attacking the fleet, why did 
he not do 50 on the scaffold? He there certainly said everything which 
could be urged in his defence. 

' WollaatOQ and Collins " coming lately to the fishing- place," in New- 
foundland, " met there with a French man-of-war, who laying them aboard 
with intention to have taken them was talten by them, and brought into a 
harbour, where they put the Frenchmen ashore, and remained with the 
ship ; and that they there understanding of a Flemish ship-of-war riding in 
a harbour not far off, which had offered some hard measure to the English, 
went and came to an anchor by her, and after some parley they (ell to 
tighling, and in a short space the Fleming was taken. One Captain 
Wbilney, who was also of Sir W. Raleigh's company, came now with 
this Eeet to Mal^a, loaden with fish from the New -found -land, and is 
gone with the rest lo seelt his market." Cottington to Lake, Oct. ap. 
S. F. Spain. 
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My brains are broken," he wrote to his wi 
torment to me to write, especially of misery." ' 

Raleigh is next heard of at Newfoundland- But if he still | 
cherished hopes of retrieving his ill-success, he 

in discovering that he must abandon them for ever. 

His crews refused to follow him, and he was forced 
to make sail for England On the voyage home, the poor 
frightened men mutinied, and compelled him to swear thai 
before he carried his ship into port he would obtain their 
pardon from the King. Raleigh himself hardly knew what 
to do. At one time he offered to make his ship over to his 
men, if they would put him on board a French vessel In 
truth, it was but a choice of evils that was before him. As a 
penniless outcast, he had as little chance of a good reception 
in Paris as in London. At last, having first put into Kinsale 
harbour, he persuaded his men to suffer him to steer for 
Plymouth.' 

As Raleigh knew, it was no friendly tribunal that he would 
have to face. During the months which had passed so wearily 

with him, Gondomar had been watching for the news 
wnitsfor which, as he little doubted, would confirm his woist 
"""■ suspicions. He had listened eagerly to the tale of 

the deserter Bailey, and had urged his Government to lay 
an embargo upon the property of the English merchants at 
Seville, till redress was afforded for the alleged hostihties at 
the Canaries.* Then, to his great delight, came news from 
the Cayenne, telling of discontent amongst the crews, and of 

' Raleigh to WiawQod, March 21, Raleigli to Latly Raldgh, 
March 22, 1618, Cayley, Lift of ^Raldgh, ii. 106, 112. 

' The statement made by Raleigh on the scaffold has been usually 
supposed to contradict that in the King's Declaration. To my mind, Ihej 
mutually confirm one another. Raleigh does not contradict the story 
which was afteTwards embodied in the Declaration, but only tells anothn 
story. Both were, no doubt, true. The same fear of puni.shmenl wbidi 
made the crews anxious to sail for England, rather than engage in la 
unknown euterprise, would make them shrink from landing in England, 
without assurance of pardon. 

' Minutes of Gondoniar's despatches, Oct. — Emd Nov. ^i- 1617, 
. Siatatua! MSS. 2514, fol. Sq. 
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the probabilities of failure.' Early in May,^ two vessels 
y^ arrived with the letters which had been written 
by Raleigh from St Christopher's. On the 23rd,' 
Captain North told the King at full length the miserable story, 
and three or four weeks later the ' Destiny ' itself cast anchor 
iti Plymouth Sound.* 

Gondomar lost no time in hun7ing to the King to demand 

satisfaction for the outrages committed at San Thomfe. 

demands One of two things, he said, must be done. Either 

justice Raleigh must be punished in England, or he must be 

placed in his hands to be sent as a prisoner to Spain.' 

James, to all appearance, was ready to comply with his 
demands. On June 11, he issued a proclamation, inviting 
Jam. all persons who had any evidence to give against 
oH^"io Raleigh to present themselves before the CounciL* 
Spain. The Lord High Admiral gave instructions that the 

'Destiny' should be seized, in the King's name, as soon as it 



63, 



' Gondomar to Philip III., 



1618, Sim 



s MSS. 2597, fol. 



' Contarini to the Ih^e, May -= 161S, Vmiu MSS. 
' Camden's Annaii. 

• Conlarini to the Doge, June — ' Venue AfSS. Salvetti's Ntw!- 
i-t«ir, June^|'j^°=-='' 1618. 

' Contarini to the Di^e, j^"' '^' July '^ Veniix MSS. Caton to the 
States-General, July -^' Add. MSS. I7,6jy, I; fol. 312. Salvetti's 
News-Leitir^ Jj""* ''■ Not one of tbese writers says anylhiag of Howel's 
Btoiy of " Piratas, Piratas, Piratas." lo most of the editions of his letters, 
the letter in which this anecdote is given is dated about two months 
before Raleigh's return. Even if we go haclt to the Erst edition, which 
gives no dates, it is, to say the least of it, strange that two letters should 
be written just as Howel was starting for the Continent, and that of these, 
□ns should give the story of Raleigh's return, which took place tn 1618, 
and the other should give the story of the esecntion of the accomphces in 
Overbury's murder, which took place in 1615. The story is in contradic- 
tion with all that I know of Gondomar's character. Howel, probably, 
found it floating ahoni, and placed it in hia letters when he was dressing 
them up in order to sell them. 

* Prodaniation, June II, Rymir, KviL 92. 
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made its appearance in English waters.' Whether James had 
acted prudenlly or not in allowing Raleigh to sail, he had, al 
I, taken seriously his assurance that he would do no 
injury to Spaia Before the fleet left Englajid, James had 
given Gondomar 'his faith, his hand, and his word,' thai if 
Raleigh relumed loaded with gold acquired by an attack on 
the subjects of the King of Spain, he would surrender it all, 
and would give up ' the authors of the crime to be hanged in 
the public square of Madrid' He now assured the ambas- 
sador that he would be as good as his word. " Not all those," 
he said, " who have given security for Raleigh can save him 
from the gallows." 

At one moment, however, it seemed as if James wished lo 
make excuses for Raleigh. San Thomfc, he said, was not m- 
habited by the Spaniards when he granted Raleigh his com- 
mission. Gondomai refused to allow the argument to pass, 
and brought James to allow that Raleigh had acted as a 
robber.' 

On June ig, Gondomar made his complaint to the Council. 
After hearing what he had to say, Bacon replied, in the name 

June 19. of his colleagues, that the excesses of private persons 
befoiTh" could not be hindered by any king, however just, 
Council. but that the King of England would give every 
satisfaction in his power. On June zi, the Council met at 

June SI. Greenwich, in James's presence, James spoke at 
I'^r,™""'' '^"P'l °^ Raleigh's crime, and declared that it was 
"ich- for his own reputation and that of the whole king- 

dom that an example should be made of his justice. No one 
present ventured to plead directly for Raleigh. Some one of 
the councillors, however, attempted to excite James against 
Gondomar. The Spanish Ambassador, it was said, had spoken 
presumptuously to the Council, and had even compromised 
the King by alleging that he had offered to send Raleigh to 
be hanged at Madrid, as if England were a mere tributary of 
James seemed for a moment to be shaken. " Though 




lii. ?83. 
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1 am a peaceful man," he said, "I know well how to defend 
itiy honour," Buckingham at once struck in. Gondomar, 
he said, was in the right. He had protested against the ex- 
pedition before it sailed, and there was nothing strange in the 
language which he now used. The Council ought to judge of 
him without passion, remembering what they would wish to 
be the behaviour of an English ambassador in the like case. 
James, thus encour^ed, spoke out. He asked the councilloTs 
whether they would consider it right to go to war with Spain 
in defence of Raleigh's mischievous proceedings? Was it 
not really just to punish those ' traitors who, under pretence 
of gold mines, and of treasures to be brought home, and upon 
other pretexts equally false, had brought him to give his con- 
sent to the expedition ? ' What he now wished to know was 
whether they advised him to punish Raleigh or not ? Raleigh's 
friends were apparently cowed by the threat to call them in 
question as well as the actual offender, and the answer of 
Yes ! Yes ! came promptly from every side. 

On the following day Gondomar had another interview with 
the King. James told him that he had been for two hours 
June ij. examining witnesses who had been inclined to lay the 
Gondomai's blame on Keymis, but that he had told them that 
-viihjamH. Raleigh was responsible for al! that had been done, 
as Keymis had acted under his orders. On this Gondomar, 
who was about almost immediately to leave England, and who, 
])erhaps, thought that he could not expect James to resist, in 
liis absence, the pressure which would be brought to bear upon 
him, ventured to reply that James could not act as judge in this 
affair. He had himself given Raleigh his commission, and those 
who had persuaded him to grant it were still by his side to 
persuade him to maintain it. Gondomar added, that if he had 
been governor of Seville or of the Canaries he would have 
exacted reparation with his own hands. As it was, all that he 
could say was ' that Raleigh and his followers were in England, 
and had not been hanged, and that the councillors who had 
advised the King to consent to the expedition were still at 
large.' 

Experience had taught Gondomar that he might say almost 





anything to James, but it seemed now as if he had gone too 
far. James flew into a passion. Dashing his hat upon the 
ground, and clutching his hair with his hands, he told Gondo- 
mar that this might be justice in Spain, but that it was not 
so in England, where he reigned. He was not accustomed, 
nor, unless God forsook him, would he ever be accustomed, to 
condemn anyone before he heard him, or before he was legally 
tried, even if the accused person had murdered the Prince of 
Wales. Gondomarreplied.snecringly, that he was right in saying 
that what was justice in Spain was not justice in England. If 
a Spaniard had done to Englishmen what Raleigh had notori- 
ously done to Spaniards, the King of Spain would at once have 
given orders for his execution. He then cleverly turned the 
current of James's thoughts for a moment by showing him an 
account of Raleigh's crimes. James acknowledged that they 
were atrocious, and that punishment should be speedy. He 
would trust Raleigh's case ' to noble gentlemen, and not to the 
judges." Seeing that James had cooled down, Gondomar 
jamtsoSets returned to the charge. This, he said, was not 
RafdEhT enough. Would not James send Raleigh to Spain, 
Spain. ^ti) ten or twelve of his comrades? James now 

gave way and promised to propose this method of proceeding 
to the Council. 

On the 4th the Council met to consider this strange pro- 
position. According to Gondomar many Puritans attended 

jnnc n. the meeting, but it is likely enough tliat many, not 
ordinarily classed as Puritans, would object to the surrender of 
an Englishman to Spanish vengeance. At all events, a strong 
opposition to the proposal was manifested. Buckingham, how- 
ever, spoke warmly in its support, and James broke up the meet- 
ing by saying 'that he was King, and would keep his promise, 
without following the advice of fools and of designing persons.' 

Jul 35. "^^ "^"^ ^^y J^"!^^ '^"'^^ more saw Gondomar, 

James and engaged that Raleigh should be surrendered, 

™nlhn.ar uuless Philip expressly asked that he should be 
S^™"'" hanged in England. On the j6th Buckingham, 
RJii=igi^ by James's orders, wTote Gondomar a letter assur- 
ing him that, in one way or the other, justice should be 
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done.' It was with small hope of success that Raleigh's 
friends at Court now endeavoured to stem the tide. Carew 
was especiallj' urgent in his behalf. "I may as well hang him," 
was the King's reply, " as deliver him to the King of Spain ; 
and one of these two I must do, if the case be as Gondomar 
has represented it." Carew pressed for a more favourable answer. 
" Why," said James, "themost thou canst expect is that I should 
give him a hearing."' 

As far as James could carry his wishes into effect, Gon- 
domar's departure from London on July 15 was a kind of 
. , triumphal procession. It had often been the practice 

Gondomat'i to gratify the ambassadors of Roman Catholic states, 
""'"'^^ by allowing them to carry with them a few priests, who 
were liberated from prison on condition that they would engage 
not to return to England. In honour of Gondomar, every 
priest in prison was set at liberty at once ; and as he rode down 
to Dover, he was followed by at least a hundred, of whom the 
greater number had probably already made up their minds to 
make their way back to England as soon as possible. 

But if Gondomar was in high favour with the King, he was 
not in high favour with the Enghsh people. A day or two 
Theaiiack before he left London, one of his suite, riding care- 
^^j^" lessly down Chancery Lane, rode over a Httle boy, 
ErabiBy. The child was more frightened than hurt; but to 
the angry crowd which gathered in an instant. It was enough 
that the mischance was attributable to a Spaniard. In a few 
minutes four or five thousand infuriated Englishmen were 
rashing along the streets with a fixed determination to tear the 
unlucky foreigner from his refuge at the Spanish Embassy in 
the Barbican. Gondomar himself was away, supping with the 
Earl of Worcester ; but his frightened attendants were trembling 
at the execrations of the mob without, and were waiting amidst 
crashing windows and splintering doors, for the moment when 
they might be hurried o(F to instant death, 

' Gondomar to Philip III., July - i^arffTi//*a/iK« Ziij-art'. Bucking- 
ham to Candomar, June 26, S. P. Spam. 

ing, June 30, Harl. MSS. 700Z, fol, 4IO. 
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Fortunately, when the confusion was at the highest, Chief 
Justice Montague, accompanied by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldennen, appeared upon the scene. In a moment, the 
howling crowd was silent, and the work of destruction was 
arrested. Upon an assurance from Montague that the offender 
should be put to a legal trial for what he had done, the rioti 
opened their ranks, that the culprit might be led away u 
harmed to prison, and then quietly dispersed to their homes, 
As soon as the disturbance was at an end, the Chief Justice, 
regardless of his promise, ordered that the Spaniard should be 
peacefully restored to the Embassy. 

The next morning James sent Buckingham to Gondomar 
to express his regret at the untoward occurrence. In the lofty 
Til* Kiafi's ^one which had always served him so well, the a 
cicoses. bassador replied that he was personally ready to 
forgive the offence, but that he could not tell how his master 
would receive the news. 

James had already made the riot an affair of state. The 
Lord Mayor was ordered to ask Gondoraar's pardon, and was 
told that if he did not punish the offenders himseH 
ofihc the King would come in person into the City to si 

" '" that justice was done. Gondomar now declared 

himself satisfied, and, before he left England, sent a message ti 
the King, begging him not to deal harshly with the rioters.' 
Three weeks afterwards, James, finding that even the magis- 
trates were inclined to sympathize with the offenders, issued a, 
special commission for the trial of the culprits," seven of whom 
were sentenced to an imprisonment of six months and a fine 
of 500/. a-piece.^ Within a month after the passing of the 
sentence, however, it was remitted, at the instance of Gondo- 
raar's secretary, Sanchez, who had remained in England as 
agent for his Government, till a new ambassador should be 

' Lorkin to Puckering, July 14, liar!. MSS. 7002, tol. 414.. 
tflrini to the Doge, ^^' V^ice MSS. Salvelli's Ntws-Lctter, ^^ 
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RALEIGH AT PLYMOUTH. 

appointed.' On another point Sancliez was able to give satis- 
factory assurances to his master. The pursuivants, by whom 
the Catholics were so harshly treated, were ordered to forbear 
from molesting them, unless authorised by a warrant signed 
by at least six privy councillors. The King, too, had promised 
that Lord Sheffield, who, without his knowledge, had sent a 
priest to execution, should be deprived of his office ;* a pro- 
mise which was carried out before nn.any months were over. 

Unfortunately for Raleigh, the knowledge that the London 
mob, which had nearly torn him to pieces fifteen years before, 
would be sure to treat him with greater respect now, 
Eiirie'i'" ^^ ""' lilt^ly to be of much service to him. Soon 
"""■ after his arrival at J'lymouth he set out for London ; 

but he had not proceeded farther than Ashburton when he 
met Sir Lewis Stukely, a cousin of his own, who was Vice- 
Admiral of Devon, and who was charged with orders to arrest 
him. Stukely took him back to Plymouth, and having nothing 
but verbal directions from the King, waited for a fonnal com- 
mission to bring him up to London as a prisoner. During the 
interval, Raleigh, either being ill in reality, or hoping to gain 
time by counterfeiting sickness, took to his bed. Under these 
circumstances, Stukely left him verj- much to himself, and 
omitted to take the usual precautions for the safe custody of 
the prisoner.^ 

With the opportunity, the thought of escape presented itself 

' Conlarini lo the Di^e, Sepl. ^ Venice MSS. Sept. 10, l6lS, 
S. F. Dom. chtxxvii, 59, 
. ' Sanchei to Philip III., July 5^ Simancas MSS. 2598, fol. 81. 

' It I3 sometimes supposed that Stukely intended to give him a chance; 
of escape, meaning 10 stop him, in oiitei that he might have an additional 
charge to bring against him. If so, Stukely must have been a great bun- 
gler, as be made no preparations foi preventing Kaleigh from getting clear 
off. Nor were the reasons which ailerwards induced the King to favour a 
trick or tbis kind as yet in eiistence. Caron's account of the matter, in all 
probability, gives the true explanation. Raleigh was sick, or pretended 
to be so. This would quite account for Stukely's neglect of him. See 
CaroQ to the States-General, -t"'; ' "' Add. MSS, 17,677, I; foL 318. 
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once more to Raleigh. He had lost all hope of regaining the 
jjjy favour of James. He commissioned Captain King, 
He uiFinpu the Only one of his officers who had remained faith- 
''°" ful to the last, to make arrangements with the master 
of a French vessel lying in the Sound, to assist him in his 
flight At nightfall the two slipped out of the house together, 
and got into a boat. They had not rowed far before Raleigh 
changed his mind, and ordered King to retura He could not 
tell what to do. Next day he sent money to the Frenchman, 
and begged him to wait for another night Night came, but 
Raleigh did not stir. 

His irresolution was soon brought to an end. Stukely re- 
ceived peremptory orders to take his prisoner to London.' As 
Raleigh passed through Sherborne he pointed out the lands 

' "You havE under your charge the person of Sir W, Raleigh, Knt,, 
touching whom and his ufe bringing hither before us of his Majeslj'i 
Privy Council, you have received many <]ircctioDS, signifpng his Majesty's 
pleasure and comnmndment. Notwithstanding, we find no execulion 
thereof as had becomed you, but vain excuses, unworthy to be offered to 
hb Majesty, or to those of his Council, from whom you received his plea- 
sure." Counci! Register, July 25, 1618. Mr. Edwards (Z»>i, L 654) com- 
plaina of Bacon as having deliberately inserted a &lsehood into the King's 
Declaration, by saying "that this first escape to France was nude before 
Stukely's arrival at Plymouth." I do not tind, however, thai Bacon said 
anything like this. TTie words are, " For about this lime Sir W, Kale^b 
was come from Ireland into England, into the port of Plymouth, where it 
was easy lo discern with what good will he came thither, by his immediate 
attempt to escape from thence ; for soon af^er his coming to Plymouth, 
before he was under guard, he deall with the owner of a French bark," &c. 
Bacon, therefore, does not say that the escape was made before Stukely"* 
arrival, but before Rateigh was under guard, and though a microscopic 
objector might say thai Raleigh was in some sort under guard from Stukety^ 
first arrival, yet he was practically left to do pretty much as he liked till 
the arrival of the onier from the Privy Council. The exact date of the 
attempt must have seemed of little mameot to Bacon, if, as I believe, he 
was arguing against some rumour that the attempt to escape from LoHdait 
was a mere trick of Stukcly's. " Wherein, by the way," he says of thii 
Plymouth escape, "it appears that it was not a train laid for him by Sit L. 
Stukely, or any other, lo move or lempt him lo an escape, but that he had 
a purpose to fly and escape from his first arrival in England ; " and this, U 
lar as I can see, 11 strictly true. 
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which had once been his, and told the bystanders how they 
Aogusi. had been wrongfully taken from him. His fears 
^icd up again took possession of him. At Salisbury he sank 
to Londuo. £Q iQ^f as to feign illness, in order to gain a little time 
upon the road. A French ijuack, named Mannourie, who was 
employed by Stukely to attend upon him, gave him 
fluempisio ointment to produce sores wherever it was applied. 
""'"■ He was too ill, he said, to travel. It happened that 

the Court was in the town in the course of the progress, and 
Digby, as soon as he heard of Raleigh's condition, obtained for 
him permission to retire for a few days to his own house, as 
soon as he was able to reach London. This was exactly what 
Raleigh wanted. He fancied that escape would now be easy. 
His first thought was to bribe Stukely to aid hiia Upon 
Stukely's refusal, he begged King to hurry on to London, and 
to hire a vessel to wait at Gravesend till he was able to go on 

The master of the vessel took King's orders, and immedi- 
ately gave information of what he knew. The story was told 
Beirayed la t" ^''' ^^illiam St. John, a captain of one of the 
uxe King. King's ships. SL John decided upon riding down 
to Salisbury to tell James. Before he reached Bagshot, he met 
Stukely coming up with his prisoner, and acquainted him with 
his discovery. Stukely told him, in return, of Raleigh's deal- 
ings with himself and Mannourie, and charged him to lay the 
whole matter before the King.' 

The next day, Stukely had fresh news to write to Court 
La Chesn^e, the inteiiireter of the French Embassy, who had 

. had dealings with Raleigh before he sailed, had 

iriewwiih visited him at Brentford. He had brought a 
message from Le Clerc, who since Dcsmarets' depar- 
ture had been residing in England as agent for the King of 
France, offering htm a passage on board a French vessel, 
together with letters of introduction, which would secure him an 
honourable reception in Paris. Raieigh had thanked him for 
his kindness, but had told him that he had already provided 
for his escape. 

I St. John's Declaration, Aug. 17, Har!. MSS. 6S54, fol. I. 
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All this Stukely, who seems to have thought it no shame 
to act as the spy upon a man who had asked him to betray . 
his trust, communicated to the King. James at 
once took alarra. A plot with France was a serious 
a Hcapc. jj,aj[ej_ jjg accordingly directed Stukely to counter- 
feit friendship with Raleigh, to aid his attempt to escape, and 
only to arrest him at the last moment. By this course, it would 
seem, he hoped to wheedle Raleigh out of his secret, and 
perhaps to get possession of papers which would afford evidence 
of his designs.' Raleigh was, therefore, conducted, upon his 
arrival in London, to his own house in Bread Street Here he 
received a visit from Le Clerc, who repeated his former offers. 
The next morning he got into a boat, accompanied by Smkeiy 
and King, As had been pre-arranged, he was arrested at 
Woolwich, and was at once lodged in the Tower.' 

From the moment that the Tower-gates closed upon him, 
Raleigh can have had but little hope. He must have known 
Raitigh's *"^1' ^'1^^ ^'s '^^s^ wonld not bear the light. He 
.ipoLogy. 1j3(1 already done his best to plead his cause before 
the King. The Apology which he drew up during those 
miserable days in which he had counterfeited illness at 
Salisbury was indeed, if it be simply considered as a literary 
effort, a masterly production. In language which still rings 
like a clarion, Raleigh hurled his last defiance in the face of 
SpaiiL He vindicated the rights of the English Crown to 
Guiana, and asserted that, had he taken possession of the mine 
on the Orinoco in spite of all the forces of Spain, he would 
merely have been doing his duty as a faithful servant of the 
King of England. His old conviction of the righteousness of 

> " But why did you not execute your commission barely 10 his appce- 
hension on bim in his house ? Why, my commission was to the contrary, 
to diicover his olher pretensions, and to seiiehis secret papers." Stukely'a 
Ptlilion. 7. I incline to think this to be tlie true account. Those who 
think Raleigli was helped lo escape, in order that an additional ej^cuse 
might l>e found to hang him, are of course tliose who resolutely ignore the 
fact that there was any real ground for proceeding against him already. 

' Oldys' Lifi of Raleigh, in KalH^'s Works, i. 519. Stukely-s 
Apology in Raliigli's IVarii, viiL 783, TAe King's Dtclaratien. Stukilfi 
Ctnmcil Sfgisltr, Sept. 27. Bacon's Ltlliri and Lift, vi. 354. 
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his lifelong struggle with Spain glowed in every line 
viction so strong that he still fancied that it would move even 
James to approve of his actions in Guiana, 

As an appeal to posterity, the Apology has had all, and 
more than all, the success which it deserved. To James it 
must have appeared tantamount to a confession of guilt 
Utterly unable to deny that, after sailing under an express 
promise not to meddle with the subjects of the King of Spain, 
he had sent his men up the Orinoco without any instructions 
which might lead them to suppose that he thought the fulfil 
ment of iiis promise worth a moment's consideration, Raleigh 
now turned round upon the King, and represented his own 
dereliction of duty as a high and noble deed. He had been 
content to found his enterprise upon a lie, and his sin had 
found him out. To all who knew what the facts were, he 
stamped himself by his Apology as a !iar convicted by his own 
admission. 

Yet, how could James exact from Raleigh the penalty of 
his fault? To impartial persons, it is clear that the King's own 
misconduct had its full share in brining about the 
catastrophe. It was James, who, in order to throw 
"""' the whole responsibility upon Raleigh, had required 

from him a promise which, as the slightest consideration would 
have told him, it was hardly possible for him to keep. He 
had thought to save himself trouble, and now it was come 
back upon him with tenfold weight. Out of the difficulty 
which he had brought upon himself, there was no way by 
which he could escape with credit If he pardoned Raleigh, 
he must not only break off his friendship with Spain, but he 
must announce to the world that he was himself regardless of 
his plighted word, and that he was as careless of the rights of 
other sovereigns as he was tenacious of his own. If he sent 
Raleigh to the scaffold, he was condemning himself for the 
part which he had taken, in spite of the warning of GondomUr, 
in promoting an enterprise which he now bitterly repented. 

Such considerations, however, were far enough from the 
mind of James. Commissioners were appointed— Bacon, 
Abbot, Worcester, Caesar, Coke, and Naunton— to examine the 
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RALEIGH'S LAST VOYAGE. 

charges against the prisoner. That they performed their 
A com duties conscientiously there is no reason to doubt 

diissioi. The names are by no means such as to indicate a 
toiiamine packcd tribunal Yet, in one important point, they 

"* certainly came to a wrong conclusion. Instead of 

contenting themselves with supposing, as was really the case, 
that Raleigh was careless whether he broke his promise or not, 
if he could only reach the mine, and that he was equally in- 
different to the means by which he might indemnify himself, if 
the mine should prove a failure, they adopted the theory that 
he never intended to go to the mine at all, and that he had 
sailed with the jjurpose of at once engaging in a piratical 
attack upon the colonies and fleets of Spain. No doubt they 
knew as well as we do, that the evidence required careful sifting 
before it could be admitted as conclusive. Those who gave 
it were, for the most part, angry and disappointed men ; and 
Raleigh was at all times a free speaker, whose words could 
seldom be regarded as an infallible key to his settled purposes. 
But, in an inquiry for truth, they got no assistance from 
Raleigh. Whatever else might be true, it was plain that his 
story at least was false. And as, one by one, admissions were 
wrung from him which were utterly fatal to his honesty of pur- 
pose; as the Commissioners heard one day of his proposal to 
seize the Mexico fleet, and another day of his underhand 
dealings with Montmorency, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that, exasperated by the audacity of his lying, they came to 
the conclusion that there was not a single word of truth in his 
assertions, and that his belief in the very existence of the mine 
was a mere fiction, invented for the purpose of imposing upon 
his too credulous Sovereign. 

RaieiEii '-*" August 17, a week after his committal to the 

Ommia'"' Tower, Raleigh was brought before the Commis- 
simera. sioners for examination, and the investigation thus 
opened was carried on diligently during the following weelcs.' 

Of these examinations but little has reached us, and it is 
therefore impossible to say what answers Raleigh made to the 



' Bacon's Letters and Life, vi. 356. 
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charges brought against him. On one point we know that the 
s were most anxious for information. The 



traces, assumed gigantic proportions in their eyes. 
La Chesn^e was summoned before the Council, and was exa- 
mined on his visit to Raleigh at Brentford, To the astonish- 
ment of his questioners, he replied by a blank denial that he 
had ever spoken a word to Raleigh on the subject of his 
escape. Enraged at his mendacity, the Council ordered him 
into custody.' In its anitiety for information, the Government 
now decided upon setting a spy over Raleigh, who might gain 
his confidence, and win from him an acknowledgment of the 
true character of his dealings with the French. 

The person selected for this miserable office was Sir Thomas 
Wilson,* the keeper of the State Papers, an old spy of Queen 
Elizabeth's. He felt no repugnance to the occupa- 




tion, and as soon as he was installed in the Tower, 



began to ply the prisoner with questions, and to hint 
to him that by a full confession it might yet be possible to 
regain the favour of the King. For more than a fortnight 
Raleigh remained upon his guard. He would admit nothing. 
When he was pressed to acknowledge that he had spoken 
words which he was unable to deny, he took refuge in the 
assertion that it was indeed true that he had used the words, 
but that he had meant nothing by them. It was thus that he 
explained away the fact that he had communicated to Stukely 
La Chesn^e's offer of a passage on board a French vessel. It 
was true, he said, that he bad told Stukely so ; but he had not 
spoken the truth. It had been convenient for him at the time 
to persuade Stukely that a French vessel was waiting for him in 
the Thames, and he had invented the falsehood on the spot.^ 
About a week later, Raleigh told Wilson the story of his 
proposal to his captains to seize the Mexico fleet, which was 

' Declaration of the Council, Sept. 27, Council Register. Chesn^e's 
examinstians are at Simancas; but a translation has been printed in St. 
JoWs Life o/RaUigh, i. 303, 313, 323. 

' The Commissioners to Wilson, Sept. 10, i'. P. Dam. xdi. 7. 

■ Wilson's Notes, Sept. la, 13, 14, 16, lE, S. P. Dem. xdx. 
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with a bald head, he asked him whether he wanted anydiing 

" Nothing," replied the rr ' 

to have mercy on your 

answered Raleigh, " I i 

return thee for thy good 

hast more need of it n 



" but to see you, and to pray God 
souL" "I thank thee, good friend," 
am soriy I have no better thing to 
will ; but take this nightcap, for thou 
V than I." I 

As soon as Raleigh mounted the scaffold, he asked leave to 
address the people. His speech had been carefully prepared 
HhiiM Every word he spoke, was, as far as we can judge, 
"PCMch. literally true ; but it was not the whole truth, and it 

was calculated in many points to produce a false impression 
on his hearers.' On the commission which he had received 
from the French admiral he was altogether silent, but he was 
emphatic in repudiating the notion that he had ever received 
a commission from the French King. He then said that 
Mannourie had charged him falsely with uttering disloyal 
speeches, and he protested warmly against the accusations 
which had been brought against him by Stukely. He spoke 
of the efforts which it had cost him to induce his men to return 

' Chamberlain to Carlelon, Oct. 31. S. P. Dora. ciLi. 58. Lorkin to 
Puckering, Nov. 3. Hati. MSB. 7002, foL 420. 

' The part which relates to the French commission is a marvel of ia- 
genoity. Not a word of it is untrue, but the general impressioa is com- 
pletely &lse. Iq the MS. copy in the Record Office, it runs thus ; — 

' ' I do, therefore, call that great God to witness, before whom I am 
now presently lo appear to render an account of what I say, that as I hc^ 
to see God, to live in the world to come, or to have any benefit or comfort 
by the Passion of my Saviour, that I did never entertain any conspirecy, 
nor ever had any plot or intelligence with the French Ring, nor ever had 
any advice or practice with the French agent, neither did I ever see the 
French King's hand or seal, as some have reported I had a commission 
from him at sea. heither, as I have a soul lo be saved, did I know of the 
French agent's coming till I saw him in my gallery, and if ever I knew of 
his coming or deny the truth, O Lord, 1 renounce thy mercy 1 " S. P. 
Dom. ciii. 53. The copy in Oldys' Life ( Works, i, 558) is to the same 
effect. In the copy printed in the Works, viii, 775, Raleigh is made lo 
say " I never had any practice with the French King, or his ambassaidor, 
or agent, neither had I any intelligence from thence." The last sentence 
would mean ' inlelligence from France,' which would be false. We may 
fairly give Raleigh the benefit of the doubt between the different reports. 
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to England, and denied having wished to desert his comrades 
whilst he was lying at the mouth of the Orinoco, waiting for 
tidings of San Thomfe.' He then adverted to a foolish tale 
which had long been current against him, tn the effect that at 
the execution of the Earl of Essex, he had taken his place at 
a window in order to see him die, and had puffed tobacco at 
him in derision. The slory, he said, was a pure fiction. 
" And now," he concluded by saying, " I entreat that you all 
will join with me in prayer to that Great God of Heaven whom 
I have so grievously offended, being a man full of all vanity, 
who has lived a sinful life in such callings as have been most 
inducing to it ; for I have been a soldier, a sailor, and a 
courtier, which are courses of wickedness and vice ; that His 
Almighty goodness will forgive me ; that He will cast away my 
sins from me, and that He will receive me into everlasting" 
life ; so I take my leave of you all, making my peace with 
God."* 

As soon as the preparations were completed, Raleigh turned 
to the executioner, and asked to see the axe. " I prithee," 
Thi! cieiu- ^^'*^ '^^i ^ '''^ raxn held back, " let me see it ; 
■'"'■ dost thou think that I am afraid of it?" He ran 

his finger down the edge, saying to himself, "This is sharp 
medicine, but it is a sound cure for all diseases." He then 
knelt down, and laid his head upon the block. Some one 
objected that he ought to lay his face towards the east ; " What 
matter," he said, " how the head He, so the heart be right ? " 
After he had prayed for a little while, he gave the appointed 
signal ; seeing that the headsman was reluctant to do his duty, 
he called upon him to strike. In two blows the head was 
severed from the body. His remains were delivered to his 
wife, and were by her buried in SL Margaret's at Westminster. 

Some verses written by Raleigh the night before his execu- 
tion were discovered, and were soon passed from hand to hand. 

' In this, no doubt, he \% to be believed. Probably, hewever, he said 
something on which the charge was founded. Stukely says that Penning- 
ton was the captain who refused to follow him. If so, the story is not 
likely to be a pure in 

• S. P. Don. c 
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which had taken part in the capture of the ' Swan ' was in 
the Channel With more zeal than discretion, the English 
Company applied to the Admiralty Court for a commission 10 
arrest it The request was at once granted, but before any- 
thing was done the vessel had fiassed the Straits and was safe 
in a Dutch port 

The Dutch Government was indignant at the insult 
They suspected the King of having authorised the attempt to 
obtain satisfaction by force at a time when negotiations had 
been already commenced. James, however, assured Carol 
that he knew nothing about the matter, and Caron informed 
his masters that he had no reason to doubt the truth of the 
King's assertion.' The commissioners were accordingly 
allowed to start. 

On November 27, the Dutch negotiators arrived in 
London.'' Their instructions authorised them to treat on the 
AYTivaiof Spitzbergen whale-fishery, in which the English and 
S^SS'.'^ Dutch had lately come to blows, as well as on the 
Mjncra. East India trade. This was not enough for James, 
who wished the whole of his grievances to be settled once for 
alL There were matters relating to the cloth trade, and to 
the relative value of the coinages, which required adjustment ; 
but his principal complaint was that the Dutch refused to re- 
nounce their claim to fish for herrings off the British coast 

In England and Scotland the herring-fishery had been 
almost totally neglected. Here and there in fine weather a 
The hciTLng fs" small boats would put off timidly a httle distance 
fishery. from the shore, and would bring home a supply for 
the temporary wants of the local market.^ Of late years the 

' Contarini (Nov, \^ 1618, Venue MSS.) speaks of the order u 
emanating from the King. But Caron, writing on the same day {Adi. 
JUSS. 17,677 I- fol- 353), after giving the King's disclaimer, adds an 
instance in which a similar order had heen issued without any authority 
from the King. James was at Royslon at the time, and may not have 
been consulted in a matter requiring such hasle. 

' Dutch Commissioners to the Slates- General, ^^^ 1611, Adi. 
JIfSS. 17,677 I-. fol. 363- 

• Burroughs, Smereis«'}' 0/ l/ii Sens, 117. 
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to continue his journey.' In this condition he lingered for 
more than a year, and it was not till January 24, 1619, that he 
died. The feeling of detestation with which his memory was 
regarded, found expression in the fable that he died in com- 
plete destitution. For this fable there was no foundation 
whatever. But it was inconsistent with the popular idea of 
justice, that any man who had contributed to Raleigh's mis- 
fortunes, should die in ordinary comforL^ 

' CauBc3 Regisler, May 14, Sept, 28, 1617. 

' He was allowed by the King lool. a year, besides SA a weet foi liis 
diet. The paymenis were made with tolerable regularity to the last, a few 
weeks after Ihey were due, as appears from the Order Book of the Ex- 
chequer, Nov. 7, Dec. 7, 1618, Feb. 6, 1619. The only suppoit I have 
found for the ordinary story is a letter, in whic^ it is said that Cobham lay 
unburied for want of money. Wynn to Carleton, Jan. 28. S. "P. Dam. 
cv. 67. This, however, is easily accounted for. The Crownwould refuse 
to pay the funeral expenses, and his relations may have hung back, as 
wishing to throw the burden upon the King. 

I cannot dose this chapter without again expressing my deep obligatioil 
to Mr. Spedding's discusiion of Raleigh's conduct. I do not suppose that 
my story, as it now stands, would have secured his complete approbation, 
but he would, at all events, have perceived how considerably it had been 
modified in consequence of his argument. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



VIRGINIA, AND THE EAST INDIES. 

The colonial and maritime enterprise of England did not die 
with Raleigh. The Colony of Virginia which, before the dream 
.6n. ■ of the golden mine had led him astray, he had 
"''^i^wfc.n striven to found, was at last on the way to prosperity, 
in virBiiii». Sir Thomos Dale, who succeeded Gates as govemw 
in 1614,' ruled with firmness and ability. The land which had 
hitherto been held in common was divided into private hold- 
ings, a measure which was attended with the best effects. If 
the setders did not acquire wealth rapidly, they vi 
at least contented and prosperous. After two years, 
Dale returned to England well satisfied with the results of his 
administration. 

On board the vessel on which Dale re-crossed the Atlantic 
was a passenger likely to attract far more attention than 
. himself. Pocahontas, the daughter of the Indian 

Pinrahonti! chief Powhattan, who in the early days of the colony, 
" had served as a friendly messenger between her 

father and the settlers, was in the ship. She was now the wife 
of Ml Englishman, and was eagerly looking forward to the first; 
sight of the land which, in her childhood, had so powerfully.' 
attracted her imagination. 

The history of her marriage was a strange one. In 

612, a vessel came out to the colony, under the 

command of a daring and unscrupulous adventurer, named 



I See Vol II. p. 62. 
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Argall. Finding that hostilities prevailed between the colonists 
and the natives, he formed the design of seizing as a hostage 
the daughter of the principal chief in the neighbourhood. By 
the bribe of a copper tea-kettle he induced an Indian to entice 
Pocahontas on board his vessel, and sailed away with his prize 
to Jamestown. For some months it seemed that the outrage 
had been committed in vain. Powhattan still refused to submit 
to the terms demanded of him. At last, however, he was 
informed that one of the settlers, named Thomas Rolfe, wished 
to marry bis daughter. The intelligence pleased him, and a 
general pacification was the result. Pocahontas was instructed 
in the religion of her husband, and was baptized by the name 
of Rebecca. ' 

Sanguine men believed that in this marriage they saw the 
commencement of a union between the two races, from which 
a great Christian nation would arise in America under the 
protection of the English Crown. It was not so to be. The 
story of Pocahontas herself was too sure an indication of the 
fate which awaited her race. At first ever^'thing smiled upon 
,6„. her. Captain Smith, who had known her well in 
MMau™ Virginia, presented her to the Queen. Anne received 
atCouti. her kindly, and invited her to be present at the 
Twelfth Night masque. So delighted was the Indian girl with 
the brilliancy of the scenes which opened before her, that she 
could hardly be brought to consent to accompany her hus- 
band on his return to America. She never saw her 
Virginian home again. Her imagination had been 
excited and her brain overtasked by the throng of new sights and 
associations which had pressed upon her. She died at Gravesend, 
before she set foot on board the vessel which was to have carried 
her back. She left one child, a little boy. Sir Lewis Stukely, 
who was not as yet under the ban of popular disfavour, asked 
to be allowed to care for his education. After Stukely's death 
young Thomas Rolfe was transferred to the care of an uncle. 
He afterwards emigrated to his mother's country, and through 

' Smith's History of Virgiiiia, I iz. Slith"* Bistoiy iif Virginia, I27. 
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companied by the best wishes of all who took an interest u. 
Virginia ; but his weakly constitution was unable to bear up 
against the hardships of the voyage, and he died before the pas- 
sage was completed, Argall was in consequence left a little longer 
in possession of the authority which he had misused. Willi 
childish spile he took especial pleasure in ruining the estates 
which, by De la Warr's death, had become the property of his 
widow. He left no stone unturned to drive Lady De la Wan's 
servants from her employment, and to entice them to transfer 
their services to himself Hearing that Brewster, the agent in 
charge of the estate, had remonstrated against his proceedings, 
he ordered him to be seized, and sent before a court-martial to 
answer for the words which he had used against the Governor. 
Brewster was condemned to death, and this raon- 
npon strous sentence would have been carried into exe- 

Brewjter. cution if the general voice of the colony had not 
compelled Argall, however unwillingly, to commute it to one of 
banishment from Virginia.' 

The news of these extraordinary proceedings excited no 
little indignation in London. The Company, warned by the 
Argall is „, failure of their attempt to substitute King Stork for 
"^- King Log, restored Yeardley to the post from which 

they had recalled him, and ordered him to send Argall home 
to give an account of his conduct. 

Yeardley's appointment was fortunately something more 
than a mere change of governors. By the instructions which 
he carried out, he was directed to put an end for ever to the 
system of martial law which had been introduced by Dale, and 
which had recently been so terribly abused- He was also 
ordered to call together an assembly, freely elected by the 
colonists, before which he was to lay a code of laws which had 
been prepared for their use in England, 

The new Governor arrived too late to secure the punish- 
,6,9. ment of Argall. Timely notice had been given him, 
Hii flighi. and he had made his escape from the colony. But 
no time was tost in laying the foundations of a more pros- 




Stith's Hillary of Virginia, 149, 
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perous future. On July 30, 1615, the first Colotiial Parliament 
gathered round Yeardley at Jamestown.' From 
coiamaj henceforth Virginia was to be governed by its own 
at uunttit. jjj^^g^ freely accepted by its own representatives. 
England had stamped her own likeness upon her creation, 
and the fiist of the free colonies of England had taken firm 
root by the side of the flaunting glories of the Spanish 
Empire. 

The changes by which the colony had been distracted were 
not without effect upon the Company at home. At the time 
when Yeardley sailed, Sir Thomas Smith still pre- 
sided over its fortunes, with the title of Treasurer. 
It had become the fashion in Virginia to look upon 
him as the source of all the evils that had befallen the colony, 
and though there was probably some exaggeration in this, the 
charges brought against him were not without foundation. His 
tempi't was easy, and he was lax in his attention to the duties" 
of hi; office. It was to his relationship with Smith that Argall 
owed his appointment Smith was not without influence even 
at Court, as his son, Sir John Smith, had married a daughter 
of Lord Rich, and the support of the Rich family was in conse- 
quence given to Argall. 

The Company was not to be misled. It refused to re- 
elect Smith to the ofiice of Treasurer. His successor was 
S«ady8 Sir Edwin Sandys, who had taken a leading part 
^"^e""' in the preparation of the !aws which had just been 
ComjuDy. sgnt out to Virginia, and whose services in the Eng- 
lish Parliament had well fitted him to preside over the intro- 
duction of parliamentary institutions in America,* 

It is owing to Sandys that the year 1619. is a date to be re- 
membered in the history of English colonisation. The election 
of a leading member of the Parliamentary Opposition to the 
responsible office of Treasurer is an evidence that in the 
Vii^nia Company, as in the City of London, and as in every 

' The proceedings of this Assembly, the loss of which was legretlcd bj 
Mr. Bancioft, are in the Record Office, S. P. Colonial, \. 45. 
» Slith's History of Virginia, 153-158. 
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body of active and intelligent men, the spirit of opposition lo 
the Court and its minions was on the increase. The breach 
thus made was to grow wider everj- year, till the Company 
was swept away by the irritation of the King. Bui in the 
meanwhile Sandys had done his work. He had planted the 
standard of free institutions at Jamestown, and under the 
shadow of that standard Virginia grew and prospered when 
the Company which had fostered the colony in its infancy had 
ceased to ewst. 

The course of English adventure in America finds, in some 
respects, its parallel in the long struggle of the East India 

1605. Company for the establishment of commercial rela- 
Iild nlfch'' *'°"^ ^^^^ ^^ extreme East There, too, English 
in the East, enterprise was at first attracted to those parts which 
were richest in the promise of a lucrative trade. As in 
America, it found them pre- occupied, and, after a long and 
frmtless stru^le with its rivals, it discovered its Virginia in 
the peninsula of India. In many respects, indeed, there is 
no parallel to be drawn between the attitude of Spain towards 
the English in the West Indies and the attitude of the 
Dutch in the Eastern Seas, As far as the Continent, or 
even the larger islands were concerned, it would have been 
madness, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, for 
either England or the Netherlands to think of establishing an 
empire similar to that which had been built up by Spain in 
America The native states were far too powerful, and the 
climate was too unsuited for permanent occupation by large 
bodies of the inhabitants of Northern Europe. It was 
enough if factories could be established at the points most 
suitable for commercial intercourse. TTiat bitter jealousies 
should arise between the merchants of the two nations was 
only to be expected. Here and tiiere a party of Englishmen 
would come to blow^ with a party of Dutchmen, and broken 
heads, or even the loss of some lives, would be the resulL 
The chiefs of the rival factories would intrigue with the native 
princes for exclusive privileges. But, on the «hole, no very 
great harm would be done. The peace would be kept by a 
_iUong native Government, which it would be hopeless to resisL 
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The local hatreds would be bitter enough ; but they would not 
blaze out mto intemecine war, nor would they be of sufficient 
importance to call for more than a passing notice from the 
Governments of London and the Hague. 

There were in part of the Indian Ocean a few islands, 
teeming with valuable productions, where these conditions were 
Thp Spice reversed, and where was no native state powerful 
laUndB. enough to defy European aggression. Pepper might 
be shipped at any port in Java or Sumatra. It was a mere 
matter of convenience at what point in the Indian peninsula the 
trade in calicoes should be conducted. But nutmegs were, at 
that time, only to be found in the little group of the Banda 
Isles, and cloves grew nowhere in the world except on the 
five islands to which the name of the Moluccas had origin- 
ally belonged, and on the more southerly archipelago which 
clustered round the noble harbour of Amboyna as its commer- 

It was after a long and arduous struggle that the Dutch 
had succeeded in driving the Portuguese, at that time counted 
The Por- amongst the subjects of the King of Spain, out of 
itSttd by Amboyna and the Moluccas. They did not profess 
ifie Duith. [0 come as conquerors. They came, as Raleigh had 
come to Guiana, to defend the natives from the oppression of 
their tyrants. All that they required in return from the grateful 
islanders, for whose sake, as they said, they erected forts and 
kept up garrisons, was that they should enter into an engage- 
ment not to sell spice to any but themselves. 

' From Amboyna an expedition was fitted out in 1609 to 
take possession of the Bandas. The fear of the Dutch 

ifioq. compelled the inhabitants of Neira, the principal, 
ki^'iiJ^'w though not the largest, island of the group, to grant 
^"- to them by treaty a monopoly of their trade ; ' and 

this treaty was long afterwards appealed to as conferring upon 
the Dutch East India Company the sovereignty not merely of 
the island of which they were actually in possession, but of 
the whole surrounding group. In spite of the treaty, the 

' Purchas, \. 717. 
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f natives soon combined in an attempt to drive out the invaders. 

r The next year, however, David Middleton, coming to ihe 
Eandas in search of nutmegs, found that a fort had been built 
by the Dutch, and that Neira was in complete subjection, 
although the remaining islands still maintained a precarious 
independence. ' 

These proceedings of the Dutch formed a strange commenl 

upon the Mare Liberum, the celebrated treatise, published 

in 1609, by Grotius at Leyden, in which he proved, 

Litmm to the logical discomfiture of the Portuguese, that 

""""■ commercial monopolies were contrary to all laws, 

human and divine. 

That Grotius was in the right no one in the present day 
will be found to question. Liberty of trade is a good thing m 
__ all places and at all times. But what Grotius, work- 

mireiai ing out his problem with all theoretical correctness, 

Mdtd by ihe failed to see, was that there was another question to 
be settled before the commercial difficulty could 
even be approached. It was, in fact, as impossible to agree to 
freedom of trade before the territorial limits of the European 
Powers in the new! y- discovered countries had been setded, 
as it was to allow religious liberty before the absolute inde- 
pendence of the national Governments was admitted. An 
English merchant landing at Sural in the seventeenth century, 
came like a French merchant landing at Sydney in the nine 
teenth century, merely to buy the products of the countr>'. 
But an English merchant asking for freedom of trade at the 
harbour of Amboyna or at the mouth of the Orinoco in the 
reign of James I. was not unreasonably regarded with as much 
suspicion as a Jesuit asking for freedom of conscience in 
England in the reign of Elizabeth. The request was denied, 
not so much to the unarmed trader by whom i; was pre- 
ferred, as to the armed force which he was supposed to have at 
his back. 

That the Dutch should form commercial establishments 
in a number of small islands without acquiring territorial 

' Purchai, i, 238. 
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sovereignty was impossible. It was still more impossible to 
Free trade sharB this Sovereignty with another European nation. 
ih2^[M"° Englishmen and Dutchmen might continue to trade 
isUnds. amicably within the dominions of the Great Mogul, 
because, under the sway of that powerful monarch, both held 
their factories on sufferance. But the presence of Englishmen 
and Dutchmen together at Amboyna or the Bandas could pro- 
duce nothing but anarchy. Whenever the natives had real 
or imaginary grounds of complaint against either factory they 
would appeal to the other for support, and the mutual exas- 
peration would end in a deadly quarrel, of which the inevitable 
result would be the expulsion or the annihilation of one of the 
contending parties. 

Looking back as we do from the vantage ground on which 
we stand, it is possible to see that in these islands the estab- 
it \% claimed I'sbment of territorial dominion must have preceded 
ty ihe commercial freedom.' But it was hardly to be ex. 

pected that the English in the East would acquiesce 
without a struggle in the sacrifice which such a concession 
demanded. As the weaker power, they cried out loudly for 
liberty of trade. They had loaded their vessels witli cloves 
and nutmegs before the islands had been occupied by the 
Dutch, and why should they not do so now ? The Dutch 
cr'ed out no less loudly against this impertinent interference 
with their subjects, and complained bitterly that it was unfair 
that, whilst their own trade was hurthened with the expense of 
maintaining forts and garrisons to keep out the Portuguese, the 
English, who were under no such obligations, should be enabled 
to undersell them in the European market 

In 1613, Jourdain was sent out from the English head- 

. quarters at Bantam with orders to re-open the clove 

jourdnin'i trade at Amboyna and the neighbouring island of 

™™'^ Ceram. Everywhere the natives had the same story 

to tell him. They would gladly sell him all the spice they 

' In facl, there was needed the adoption of a principle of ciiju! regie, 
ejus commtTcmm, analogous to the principle of tvjus rigis, ejus religia. 
Both were steps of prc^iess, yet both look mean enough in comparison 
' h that which has t>een since attained. 
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had, but the Dutch had threatened them with instant ruin if 
they permitted a single bag of cloves to find its way on board 
the English vessels.' 

The next year no fresh attempt was made. But in i6rS 
Skinner was despatched with instructions to open factories, if 
possible, both at the Bandas and at Aniboyna. At 
' '^' Neira the complaints of the natives were teirible. 
"It is enough," they said, "to make old men weep ; and the 
child, too, that is yet unborn. God has given the country 
to us and ours ; but He has sent the Dutch as a plague 
to take it from us." Those who heard the sad tale were 
powerless to render assistance. The Dutch commanders 
ordered Skinner to leave the island, and, in the face of 
seven well-armed vessels lying before the fort, it was hope 
less to resist The English met with similar treatment al 
.\mboyna and Ceram, though Skinner succeeded in leaving 
a pinnace to trade with the friendly natives of Puloway, an 
island of the Banda group which was as yet unoccupied by the 
Dutch.* 

As soon as the Dutrh at Neira heard that Englishmen had 
been left at Puloway they determined to make a vigorous effort 
to reduce the island before succour could arrive. 
aiMck u^o The assailants were driven off by the natives,^ and 
'''°"'°'' upon their return to their head-quarters at Neira, the 
Dutch officers complained that they had found arms of English 
make in the possession of those whom they chose to call rebels 
against their authority. The English pinnace remained al the 
island till August, and, when it sailed away with its cargo of nut- 
megs, Robert Hunt was left behind as factor for the Company. 

In the following March, four English ships arrived at 
Puloway, under the command of Samuel Castleton. Scarcely 

' Jourdain's Journal, Sleanc SfSS. 858, fol. 83. 

' Welding to Jourdain, May 23. Farie to the Company, July i6, 1614. 
Tnslractions from Jourdain, Jan. 24. Boyle to ihe Company, Feb. 18. 
Skinner to Denton, July iz. Cockayne to Smith, July 16. Joardain to 
th« Company, Dec 26, 1615, E. I. C. Orig. Corr. 

Valentyn, Oud tn Niittai Ost-Indim, Decl iii ; Stuk, il 81. 
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had they cast anchor when eleven Dutch vessels put out from 
^^^^ Neira to oppose Ihem. The natives of Puloway, 
PoiDwayand and of the neighbouring island of Pularoon, were 
Sj^^i^ed encouraged by the presence of Castleton to make a 
lo Hunt. formal surrender of Che islands to Hunt as the repre- 
sentative of the King of England. They were a warlike race, 
and judging by what took place in these seas in the following 
year, it would seem that with their assistance it would not have 
been difficult to hold both the islands. Castleton, however, 
thought otherwise, and entered into negotiations with the Dutch. 
It was agreed that Hunt should give no assistance to the 
natives, on condition that the Dutch, if they proved successful, 
would share the trade with the English. With this promise 
Castleton professed himself satisfied, and sailed away, leaving 
Puloway to its fate. As soon as he was gone, Hunt's 
taktT^ native forces mutinied, and he was obliged to fly 
.hsDuich. c^^^ ^jjg j^ijj^^ j^ ^^^g jjj^ ,j^g_ ^jj^ -Dnxoh, re- 
lieved frotn his presence, continued the struggle, and, re- 
ducing the natives to subjection, thought no more of their 
agreement,' 

News in the seventeenth century did not travel fast, and 
it was not till September, i6r7, that the company in London 
,617. heard that Puloway had been lost eighteen months 
RBDiuiiini before. There was no sign of flinching. Ever since 
Company, the failure of the negotiations with the Dutch in 
i6r5,* the English Company must have expected something of 
the kind. They at once ordered that six ships should be got 
ready in the spring, to defend their interests in the East. " By 
such strength," they say in their Minutes, "the inhabitants of 
Banda and the Moluccas will be encouraged to deal with the 
English when they shall find them of power to resist the wrongs 
put on them by the Hollanders." They did not intend to send 
the fleet ' to oppose the Hollanders in hostile manner, but to 

' Compacl with the Dutch, March 16. Direcliiins to Hunt, March (?), 
1616, E. t. C. Orig. Corr., Farchas, i. 608. Jourdain's Journal ; Sloani 
MSS. 858, fol. lo5. The information on Castlelon's voyage is, however, 
exlremeJy imperfeel. ' See Vol. IL p. 314. 
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To England came the nations of the Continent in search 
of mediatioa " Denmark and Suevia ; Suevia and Poland : 
Cleves and Brandenburg ; have not these and many d 
lo this oracle of peace, and received their dooms from it? If 
the members of a natural body by concord assist one another ; 
if the pohtic members of a kingdom help one another, and by 
it support itself, why shall not the monarchial bodies of many 
kingdoms be one mutual Christendom ; if still they sing this 
blessed lesson Caught them— ^Mft' Pacifid'i " 

Here doubtless was James's ideal, the higher side of the 
unhappy Spanish treaty. Yet the writer could not be without 
misgivings. Was it (rue, he asks, as men said, that the ^e 
was deteriorating. If it was so, it was not because peace had 
been substituted for war. If drunkenness and all its evil train of 
sins had taken possession of the land, these were not the conse- 
i]uences, but the professed enemies, of Peace. 

With all men a long distance separates the ideal from the 
actual, and in James that distance was unusually great. He 
could conceive the grandeur of the victories of peace though 
he knew not how to win them. His easy nature had nothing 
in it of the heroic tinge. His intellectual capacity, considerable 
as it was, was led captive by his personal affections, and his 
innate indolence of disposition. The extraordinary fondness 
which he displayed for Buckingham was not likely to be helpfiil 
to the cause of peace. 

The two or three years which had elapsed since the sudden 
rise of Buckingham had witnessed many changes of his fickle 
nature, according as he was driven this way or that 
hun'ivacii- by the shifting breezes of his personal vanity. After 
"""'' placing his first step on the ladder of fortune by the 
help of the men who were most noted for their opposition 
to Spain, he was soon found co-operating with Gondomar to 
forward the Spanish alliance. A few months later he seemed 
likely to ally himself again with Coke and Winwood, only 
lo fall back under the spell of Gondomar's influence ; and 
)re he was drifting away from his moorings, 
and men began to think that he would finally cast in his lot 
with the adversaries of Spain. If there was one object upon 
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which he was especially bent, it was upon having the credit 
of filling ever)' office under the Crown with his own creatures. 
But the process of waiting for vacancies was a slow one, and 
there was a body of men higli in office who were by no 
means ready to truckle to the favourite. The members of the 
11,5 Howard family were not possessed either of com- 

Howatds manding abilities or of any great iniiuence in the 
country, but they filled the most important posts in the state. 
One Howard, the Earl of Nottingham, was Lord High Admiral. 
Another Howard, the Earl of Suffolk, was Lord High Treasurer. 
The Treasurer's son-in-law, Lord Knollys, who had recently 
been created Viscount Waliingford, was Master of the Wards. 
One dependent of the family, Sir Thomas Lake, was Secretary 
of State ; and another, Sir Henry Yelverton, was Attorney- 
General. 

It was as a counterpoise to the influence of this great family 
that Buckingham had been originally brought before the notice 

of the King. To the anti-Spanish party at Court, 
b/ESng- and to the great body of the nation, the Howards 

were odious, as being all more or less openly Catholics 
at heart, and as giving their undisguised support to the marriage 
with the Infanta. For all this Buckingliam cared but little. 
But he cared very much that a body of men, whose connection 
with his old rival Somerset was fresh in his mind, should 
retain the favour of the King, and should show him, by word 
and look, as he jostled with them at the Council table, and at 
\Vhiteball, that they knew that they did not owe their influence 
to his recommendation. 

James had not long returned from Scotland before open 
war was declared between Buckingham and the Howards. 
H<>n»iiu During the winter, either Suffolk, or as is more pro- 
Coun. bable, his domineering Countess, was looking about 

for another Somerset, who might supersede the favourite in 
the good graces of the King. One young man after another 
was selected, for his pleasing face and engaging manners, to be 
thrown in James's way. At last the choice of the party fell 
upon the son of Sir William Monson. They made the poor 
lad wash his face with curds every morning, to improve his 
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scene in which Lady Exeter acknowledged her guilL James, 
who prided himself upon his skill in the detection of impos- 
ture, took her down to Wimbledon, and ordered her to stand 
in the place in which she said that she had been stationed 
by her mistress. To her discomfiture, it was found that the 
hangings scarcely reached below her knees, so that it was 
impossible that she should have remained concealed in such a 
position. 

An attempt to prove that Lady Exeter had written to Lord 
Roos in unbecoming terms broke down no less completely. 
It was far from conclusive that one witness said that he iiad 
once seen such a letter amongst some old papers in a trunk, 
and that another said that he had carried about a similar 
letter in his pocket, and had finally used it to light his pipe. 
Further investigations into the charge of poisoning only served 
to prove that there was not one word of truth in the matter. 

From these inquiries the character of Sir Thomas Lake did 
not come out scathless. It appeared that at the time when 
his daughter was seeking for evidence against her 
Si: iTiomas enemy, he had sent for a certain Gwilliams, and had 
committed him to prison. His own account of the 
matter was, that he had done so because he had been unable to 
extract from him information about the flight of Lord Roos. 
Gwilliams, however, said that Lake had examined him about 
Lady Exeter's conduct, and that Lady Roos had offered him a 
bribe to accuse the Countess, and had pressed him to sign a 
folded paper, the contents of which he had not been permitted 
to see. It was to his refusal to comply with these demands, 
that he, naturally enough, attributed his imprisonment, By- 
and.by, it came out that Hatton also had been imprisoned by 
Lake, and he too stated that his misfortunes were due to his 
refusal to join in the accusation against Lady Exeter. 

James, who seems to have wished to see fair play, was 
anxious to obtain Lord Roos's own testimony. He accordingly 
Dcaihor offered him a pardon for learing the realm without 
Lord Rads. liceuce, on condition of his immediate return. Be- 
fore the offer reached him he had died at Naples. Rumour 
attributed his death to poison, but such a rumour \ 
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:ain to spring up to merit attention in the absence of all 
corroboration. ' 

It was not till February 13, 1619, that the cause was ready 
for sentence. James himself came down to pronounce with 
his own lips the award of the Court. Sir Thomas and 
The Lady Lake, with their daughter, were condemned 

KD ence. ^^ imprisonment during pleasure, and to pay fines, 
which, together with the damages awarded to Lady Exeter, 
amounted to more than 20,000/. Lake's eldest son, who had 
put himself prominently forward as the accuser of the Countess, 
was called upon to pay upwards of r,6oo/'., and Sarah Swarton, 
if she persisted in denying her imposture, was to be whipped, 
and branded on the cheek with the letters F.A., as a false 
accuser, after which she was to be sent back to prison for the 
remainder of her life. 

Of the guEt of Lady Roos and her maid there could be no 
doubt whatever. Nor was it possible to acquit the Secretary 
Howfarwas himself of blame. Whatever may have been the 
11 just? rgg] history of the imprisonment of Gwilliams and 
Hatton, he had certainly lent his tiame to the circulation of 
his daughter's libels, and that too in spite of a warning from 
the King, that he would do better to use his influence to induce 
her to withdraw them.' 

It is more difficult to say what was the precise guilt of 
Lady lake. In giving sentence, the King compared her to the 
serpent in Paradise, whilst he ascribed the part of Eve to her 
daughter, and that of Adam to her husband. But the general 
opinion of the day threw the chief blame upon the younger 
lady; and not only did Lady Lake herself protest in the 
strongest possible manner that she was guiltless of the suborna- 
tion of witnesses, or of the forgery itself, but whatever evidence 
has reached us favours the theory that she was herself deceived 
by her artful daughter.' The most probable explanation is, that 

' Roos to the King, June i. S. P. Dam. icvii. Sg. Lorkio to Padter- 
ing, July 14, 161S, Had. MSS. 700a, fcl. 414. 

' Lorkin to Puckering, Feb. 16, 16 19, Goodman's Courl ef King James, 

a. 176. 

= From tbe deposition. o( Mary Lake \^S. P. Dgm. cv. 83), it appetuis 
VOL, III. O 
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at the time of her quarrel with her husband. Lady Roos's 
prurient imagination brought before her mind the chief inci- 
dents of the Esses divorce, and that she wove them into a 
story wliich imposed upon her mother, and which was intended 
to impose upon the rest of the world.' 

Almost immediately after the sentence had been passed, ii 
was intimated to the prisoners that they might at any tinis 
CoofesMons obtain pardon by acknowledging the justice of their 
demiitd'"" condemnation. Sarah Swarton was the first to gii-e 
ptrsnns. \i^'j. The prospect of the pillory and the whipping 
was too much for her. She confessed her own guilt, throwing 
the whole blame upon Lady Roos, and exonerating as much as 
possible Sir Thomas and Lady Lake. Her punishment w^ 
accordingly remitted, and, at the end of a few months, she was 
set at liberty." On June g. Lady Roos confessed, and was 
allowed to leave her prisoiL Not long afterwards her fiither 
was released, and after some delay made his submission in due 
form. His wife was less yielding, and it was only after more 
than two years' hesitation that she could be brought to make 
even a formal acknowledgment that she had been in any way 
in fault.* The whole fine was not exacted, but Lake had lo 
liay 10,200/. into the Exchequer in addition to the damages (0 
Lady Exeter. 

Immediately after the sentence had been delivered ihe 
Secretary was called upon to resign his otSce. His successor 
was Sir George Calvert, an industriouSj modest man, who might 

that when on one occasion Lady Lake visited her daughter. Lady RoM 
pretended to be ill and took to her bed. This must have been to make 
her mother believe the story of the poisoning which she had just invented. 
Lady Lake's protestation of her innocence wi!l be found in a. letter lo Lady 
Exeter in Goodman's Court of King Jama, ii. 196. 

' The poison Lady Roo.= said she had taken was roseacre, and Iht 
ground upon which she ihrealened hei husband wilb a divorce was pR- 
cisely the same as that with which Essex was got rid of. 

= Chamberlain lo Carlelon, Fel\ 27, July 31, \b\%S. P. neiii.ai.lAi. 
cix. 161, Cmncii A't£ii/er, Jaue iy, 1619. 

' Submission of Lady Roos, June 19. Chamberlain to CorletoO) 
July IS, 31. Submission of Sir T, Lake, Jan, 28, 1620. Submission of 
Lady Lake, May z, 16x1, S. P. Doiii. cix. 99, 133, 161 ; cxiL 
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be trusted, like Naunton, to do his work silently and well, and 
Caivcn who, in former times had been one of Salisbury's setre- 
j^'*^ taries. His opinions fitted him to be the channel of 
Secmiaiy. communications which could not safely be entrusteci 
to one who looked with extreme favour upon the Continental 
Protestants ; for though he was anything but a thoroughgoing 
pardsan of the Spanish monarchy, yet he had no sympathy 
whatever with those who thought that a war with Spain was 
for its own sake desirable. 

Both Lake and Suffolk had woven the net in which their 
own feet were entangled. It was more difficult to get rid 
of Suffolk's son-in-law, the Master of the Wards. 
DismisKiiDf Wallingford's character was without a stain. \Vhtn, 
Waiiingfofd. ^( j^g ^jjjjg ^f ^^g Overbury murder, Mrs. Turnei 
was flinging out the fiercest charges against everyone who was 
connected with the house of Howard, she paused at the name 
of Wallingford. " If ever there was a religious man," she said, 
" it was he." 

Wallingford's one unpardonable fault was the part which he 
had taken in the introduction of young Monson to Court. In 
the war of lampoons which was waged between the two factions 
into which the Court was divided, Lady Wallingford had taken 
an active part, and she had not spared her sister. Lady 
Salisbury,' who, if report was to be credited, had rewarded the 
guilty passion of Buckingham with her favours, and who had 
now joined her foolish husband and her sprightly paramour in 
their attack upon her own relations. It was not difficult to shock 
James with the stories which were told him of Lady ^Valling- 
Ibrd's biting tongue. Sending for the Master of the Wards, he 
told him that he did not wish to be any longer served by the hus- 
band of such a wife. At first Wallingford refused to give way, and 
courted inquiry into his conduct'' It was not without difficulty 
that he was at last induced, in spite of his wife's opposition, to 
resign his office, upon a promise of compensation for his loss.* 

' Chamberlain to Cailelon, March 27, Dec. 19, 1618, S. P. Dom. 
wviSr. 

' Lorltin lo Packering, Oct, 20, 161S, Harl. MSS. 700Z, fol. 418. 
' Digby to BuckiiiEham, Dec. I, ilii8, S, P. S^n. 
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It was impossible that the official changes should stop here. 
Serious attention was now at last being paid to the state of the 
_j_ finances. Amongst those who raised their voice 

SotcdTihe the loudest on the side of economy. Bacon was 
always to be found. Immediately after his restora- 
tion to favour on the King's return from Scotland in 1617, he 
had drawn James's attention once more to the condition of the 
Exchequer.' Yet, bad as things seemed lo be, there were not 
wanting signs that the worst was pasL For the first time since 
James's accession it was possible to prepare an estimate in 
which the regular and ordinary expenses of the Crown would 
be met by the revenue, and though, when the irregular es- 
penditure for which no provision had been made came to be 
added to the amount, there would probably be a deficit of 
eighty or a hundred thousand pounds, even this was an im- 
mense step in advance. The improvement was owing in part 
to the increased economy of the King, but still more to the 
mar\ellous elasticity of the revenue— an elasticity which was the 
more satisfactory as it was produced not by the imposition of 
new taxes, but by the increasing prosperity of the country, and 
by the rapid growth of trade. Spaniards who had seen Eng- 
land complained bitterly that the wealth to which the greatness 
of Lisbon and Seville had been owing was now flowing into the 
'ITiames.* The receipt-books of the Exchequer told a similar 
tale. The great customs, which at James's accession had pro- 
duced less than 86,000/., were now leased for 140,000/. The 
wine duties had risen from 4,400/. to 15,900/., and all this 
without laying a single additional penny upon the consumer, f 

Yet, though the prospect was more hopeful than it had been, [ 
the immediate difficulties were by no means light. The actual " 
Theatr deficit for the past year had reached 150,000/, The , 
i™"- deficit for the ensuing year would probably reach 

100,000/, The money obtained by the sale of the cautionarj- I 

' Memoriai in Bacon's Litters and Life, vi. 254, 
' "Es cierto que desde las paies ac^ ha erecido el 
Londtes mas de treinta millones," i.e. by 7,500,000/, 
1619, i'lmitHiai ,fl/JJ. 2599, fol, 206. 
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towns had all been spent, and a loan of 100,000/. which the 
city of London had, not without difficulty, been induced to 
advance in the spring, had also been swallowed up. The 
actual condition of the Exchequer was well represented by a 
caricature which appeared about this time in Holland, in which 
James was portrayed with his pockets turned inside out, and 
which bore the sarcastic inscription r^" Have you any more 
towns to sell ? " ' 

If it had been difficult to persuade the City authorities to 
promise a ban, the collection of the money had been still more 
Difflc difficult. It had been left to the Government to com- 

of h. coiL:- pel individual citizens to pay their quota, and not a few 
resisted the demand. One man, named Robinson, 
utterly denied that he was bound to lend his money against his 
wilL The Council could do nothing with him, and sent him 
down to the King, who had already crossed the border, on his 
return from Scotland. Robinson was unlucky enough to find 
James in a bad humour, as he had expected to find at Carlisle 
money with which to pay the daily expenses of his journey ; and 
it was not till he had advanced thirty miles beyond that city 
that he met the treasury escort, carefully guarding a cart, in 
which was a ba§ containing no more than 400/. Lake was 
directed to expostulate with the officials in London upon the 
smallness of the sum ; but he was met with the pertinent 
question :— " If your wants are so great now what will they 
be after your return?" Nettled by a question to which it 
was impossible to reply, James visited his displeasure upon 
Robinson, and, finding him still obstinate, ordered him to 
follow his train on foot to London.^ We are not told whether 
the sturdy citizen continued resolute in face of the unusual 
exercise thus suddenly required of him in the month of 
August 

The recollection of the examination of the cart on the 
Cumberland road had, no doubt, as much effect upon James 
as Bacon's more serious admonitions. His debts now amounted 

' Lovelace to Csrleton, March 1: 
• Lake to Winwood, Aug. 16. 
S, P. Dom. xdii. 25, 31. 
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Of the new men the fi^iemost was ondonbcedijr liond 
Cranfield. He had begmi I1& 33 a London apprentke. WiA 
Lio^ his handsome face and ready wit. he had wtm ibe 

*-™'*^- afiections of bis mastei's daoghta; and had started in 
trade upon his own accotmt with the Soc^. which he recced 
at her marriage portioD. Not long afterwards the City vas 

' The Coondl lo the King, Sept. 17, 1617, S. J". D«m. xdiL 99. 

* The King to ibc Couocil, Not. ai, 1617, Baant's iVtrria, ed. 177S, 
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agitated by a dispute concerning the proper manner of raising 
the money required for the establisiiment of its colony at 
Londonderry. The Court of Aldermen proposed that each 
of the City companies should take upon themselves an equal 
share of the expense. Naturally enough, the smaller and 
poorer societies objected to the scheme as essentially un- 
fair. The question was referred to the Privy Council, and 
Cranfield was selected as the spokesman of the Mercer's 
Company, of which he was a member. He had a good cause, 
and he was sure to make the most of it \Vhen he came away, 
he had not only been successful in carrying his point, but he 
had left upon all who heard him a deep impression of his 
ability. 

\vTien Cranfield is next heard of, he had taken part, 
tt^ether with several other merchants. In a contract for the 
He coin« purchase of a large quantity of land, which the King 
M?i™rf^iiie ^^'^ been obliged, by his necessities, to sell. One 
King. day, as the contractors were consulting on the best 

means of making a profit by their bargain, Cranfield told them 
that he knew that Northampton, who was at that time at the 
height of his influence, wanted to purchase a small portion oi 
the land ; and he advised them, if they wished to consult their 
own interests, to make him a present of it. It is probable 
enough, that in this politic proposal he may have given good 
advice to his companions. It is certain that he could not have 
done better for himself Northampton, who had not forgotten 
his appearance before the Council, introduced him to the King 
as a young man of promise. From that moment his fortune 
was made. He was never without constant employment. 
After Salisbury's death, financial knowledge was rare at the 
Council table, and Cranfield's services were invaluable. He 
was knighted by James in 1615, and was appointed Surveyor- 
General of the Customs, In such an occupation he displayed 
both zftal and honesty. His City experience stood him in good 
stead in enabling him to detect the malpractices of the officials.' 
He had a thorough knowledge of business, and an unwavering 
determination not to allow the King to be cheated. Trades- 
' Goodman's Court of King "J amis, i. 296, 
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men, who had made a handsome profit, and more than a hand- 
some profit, out of the earls and barons with whom ihey had 
previously had to do, were taken aback when they were called 
upon to deliver their accounts to a man who knew to a iarthing 
what was the wholesale price of a yard of silk, and who was as 
deeply versed as they were in the little mysteries of the art by 
which a short biU might be made to wear the appearance of a 
long one. But here the praise due to him must stojt. He was 
a careful and economical administrator ; but he was nothing 
more. Of general politics he knew nothing, wid on the bi^ha 
question of statesmanship there was neither good nor evil to b« 
expected from him. 

In carrying out the proposed reforms, the foremost jdare 
was occupied by Cranfield. He had a hard fight to put down 
,6,8. the abuses which were swarming about him. The 
S^Hdum" Household was one mass of peculation and eslrara- 
'"'''■ gance ; and from the officers, whose perquisites were 

threatened, he was sure to meet with the most unrelenting 
opposition. Yet, in spite of all that they could do, he succeeded 
in effecting an annual saving of no less than 23,000/. 

From the Household, Cranfield turned his attention to the 
Wardrobe. The mastership was in the hands of Hay, and it 
ThiWird. ™3y "s'l have seemed to be a hopeless task to in- 
"'*■ troduce economy into an office presided over by 

such a man. Vet it was difficult to get rid of him. He was a 
Privy Councillor, and high in favour with the King. There 
was no likelihood that a quarrel would spring up between him 
and Buckingham. He cared nothing for political influence, 
and the amiability of his temper was such that he never 
, quarrelled with anyone in his life. Though he had been ad- 
mitted to the King's confidence when Buckingham was a child, 
he had never taken the slightest umbrage at the sudden rise of 
the new favourite. 

Only a few months had passed since the fascination of his 
manners had secured him the love of Lucy Percy, 
the sparkling and attractive daughter of the Earl 
of Northumberland. In the course of his wooing he 
Lhad invited her to be present at one of those splendid entertain- 




/fAVS MARRIAGE. 

miiiits which have given such a questionable celebrity to his 
name. Doubtless there was no delicacy which art or nature 
could provide wanting to tempt the palates of his guests. It 
is not unlikely that on this occasion he may have displayed that 
particular form of extraragance by which he obtained consider- 
able notoriety amongst his contemporaries. The invention of 
the double supper was peculiarly his own. When he wished 
to show more than ordinary hospitality, the guests were invited 
to take their seats at a table covered with a profiision of the 
most exquisite cold dishes. But before they had lime to fill 
their plates, the servants hurried in and, snatching the food 
from before their faces, as if it had been unworthy of their ac- 
ceptance, replaced it by an array of hot dishes. It is seldom that 
a man who is guilty of such extravagance as this is not a fool Yet 
Hay, though he was right in not pressing into offices which would 
have called for the exercise of the higher intellectual powers, 
had all those qualities which fit their owner to shine in society. 
On this evening the guests may have been well satisfied 
with their entertainment, but the master of the house was 
Difficuiiit! deeply disappointed. Lucy Percy, for whose sake 
inhLaway. (j,g festivltics had been arranged, did not make 
her appearance ; and as, in a few days. Hay would be obliged 
to attend the King on his journey to Scotland, he had lost 
his chance of seeing her for many months. It was not long 
before he learned the cause of the lady's absence. She had 
accompanied her sister, Lady Sidney, to visit her father in 
the Tower. To the pride of the old English nobility, North- 
umberland joined a special contempt for the King's Scottish 
courtiers, which he perhaps derived from the recollections 
of the old border feuds, in which his ancestors had taken so 
conspicuous a part. He had, therefore, set his face against 
the marriaga As soon as his daughter rose to leave him, 
he turned to I^dy Sidney, and told her to send him one of her 
sister's servants, as he should be glad of Lucy's company a 
little longer. "I am a Percy," he said, by way of explana- 
tion, "and I am not fond of Scotch jigs."' Before long, 
' Chamberlain to Cirleton, Feb. 32, March 8, 1617, S. P. Dom. xc. 
79. "S- 
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however, he learned that it was not easy to keen out \asz 
by bolts and bars. He was indiscreet enough to allow his 
daughter to fall in Lady Somerset's way, from whom she 
received every encouragement to stand out against her father. 
>'inding his admonitions thrown away, he at last allowed his 
daughter to return to her mother at Sion House, first taking 
care to inform her that, if she married Hay, she must not 
expect a portion. Perhaps he thought that this would be 
enough to cool the ardour of a Scotchman. If so, he was dis- 
appointed. Hay was far too careless of money to be stopped 
by an obstacle of such a nature. 

Hay's courtship was characteristic of the man. He was 
as ardent in love as in all other pursuits ; and as soon as he 
H^ returned to England he took a house close to Sion 

'"*™««' House, so as to be able to spend day after day in the 
society of his betrothed But though Lady Northumberland 
was very well pleased with the attentions of her future son-in- 
law, she altogether declined to allow him to take his meals in 
her house. The humble fare, she said, which was good enough 
for the Percys, was not sufRciently refined for him. When, 
therefore, the hour arrived at which the household was sum- 
moned to dinner or supper, the disconsolate lover was driven 
out of the house, with orders not to return till the meal was 
over.' After a few months this inconvenient arrangement 
came to an end. The marriage was solemnised on November 6, 
in the presence of the King and of a brilliant assembly of 
courders. 

It was evident that such a man was ill-placed in the 
Mastership of the Wardrobe, an office in which economy 
,fi,8. was imperatively demanded. Yet when it was first 
SeWaS" proposed to Hay to resign he refused to do so, and 
"t*' it was only with difficulty that he was finally induced -^ 

to retire upon receiving a compensation of 20,000/.,' to which, . 
if report is to be trusted, was added 10,000/. paid, accord- 



' Chamberlain to Carlelon, Aug. 9, 1617, S. F. Dom. 

" CoiHarini to the Dt^, J - J^ '^' 1618, VsnUt MSS. List of Prj-- 

nts, S. P. Dom. cxvi. 1Z2. 
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ing to the custom of the time, by Cranfield,' who was 
nominated as his successor.' It was not long before the 
savings which were realised under the management of the new 
Master showed that the 2a,oaal. had been profitably spent. 
Hay was further consoled by the higher title of Viscount 
Don caster. 

Of still greater importance was an investigation, which was 
at last commenced in earnest, into the condition of the navy. 
For this purpose a commission was appointed, of 
c™ini^ which Cranfield was a member, but in which, over- 
"°''' bvirthened as he was with other business, the chief 

part of the labour fell upon Sir John Coke, a man by no 
means deficient in administrative capacity, though without 
any pretensions to statesmanship. The appointment of ihis 
commission was a sore blow to Nottingham. The L.ord High 
Admiral had succeeded in setting aside the report of the com- 
mission of 1608, and in preventing altogether the appoint- 
ment of a fresh commission in 1613. But it was impossible 
for him to resist inquiry any longer. The expenses of the 
navy were growing with unexampled rapidity, and as its ex- 
penses increased, its efficiency declined. 

After a full investigation, the commissioners sent in their 
report Of the forty-three vessels of which the navy was 
Re rtof lot'^in^l'y composed, nearly half were utterly un- 
ihc Ccmmis- serviceable, and were with difficulty kept from sink- 
ing by incessant repairs, without the slightest prospect 
that they would ever again be fit for sea. So far from its being 
a matter of surprise that so much riioney had been spent, the 
only wonder was that far more had not been swallowed up in the 
bottomless gulf of the Admiralty administration. The whole 
department was utterly without organization. It sometimes 
happened that extensive works were taken in hand at the dock- 
yards, and that after large bodies of labourers had been en- 
gaged, it was discovered that the proper otScers had either 

' Salvetti's News-Lellsr, ^^y^ 161S. 

• Appoiotment of CranfielJ, 'Sepl. 12, 1618, Patent Rolls, 16 Jac. I., 
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neglected to provide the necessary materials, or had been left 
by their superiors without the money with which to purchas 
them. Everj'thing else was in equal disorder. Unsound 
timber had been paid for as if it had been in the best con- 
dition. Far higher prices had been given for stores tfm 
any private purchaser would have cared to pay. Incorreci 
entries in the books were of frequent occurrence Occasion- 
ally when ships had been ordered round to Deptford for 
repairs, it was only after the expense of moving them had 
been incuned that it was discovered that they were so rottra 
that it was not worth while to spend any more money upon 
them. The root of the evil lay in the appointment of officers 
at high salaries, who did little or nothing, whilst the inferior 
officers who did the work were left either to plunder the 
Crown or to starve. In fact, this part of the report only 
expresed in sober and official language what was perfectly 
well known to everyone who lived near the dockyards. Long 
afterwards Bishop Goodman used to tell how a friend with 
whom he was walking at Chatham drew his attention to the 
stately mansions which had sprung up like mushrooms round 
the yard. "All these goodly houses," he said, "are built of 
chips." The explanation of the riddle was that the chips were 
considered to be the perquisite of the officials.' 

To their report the commissioners appended a calculation 
that for some years past the average annual expenditure on 
prapoHiii the navy had been no less than S3iOoo/. They 
™^'qf ihe ^ded that they were themselves ready to meet all 
Navy. necessary expenses, and to build ten new ships 

within the next five years without exceeding 30,000/. a-year. 
The navy would then consist of thirty large vessels, besides a 
few smaller craft. It is true that the number of vessels left by 
Elizabeth had been forty-two. But the tonnage of the fleet 
of 1603 had been only 14,060, whilst 17,110 tons would be 
the measurement of that promised by the commissioners.' 
Nor were these mere words, to be forgotten as soon as 

' Goodman's Court of King 'Jamts, i. 53. 

' Appointment of the Commission, June 13, t6i8, Pattnl Sails, 16 
Jao. I., Part l. Report of the Commissioners, and olhet papers, S. P, 
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the momentary purpose of displacing Nottingham was ac- 
complished ; for when the five years came to an end, it was 
found that all the promises of the commissioners had been 
fulfilled. 

After these exposures it was impossible for anyone who 
bore the name of Howard to remain longer at the Admiralty. 
Already at the beginning of the year it had been 
lionwiih proposed to Buckingham that he should take the 
oi.ing m. pjj^^g ^ jjjg jjjjj jj^gi^ whose administration had 
been so disastrous. At that time he hung back and pleaded 
his youth and inexperience. ' But after the report of the Com- 
missioners it was evident that a change was necessary, and 
he gave way before the flattering solicitations of those wh> 
told him that his influence with the King would be the best 
guarantee for the good administration of the navy. At first 
it was arranged that he was merely to have the reversion cf 
the post But it was soon found that this would hardly meet 
thf. necessities of the case. The reforms which the Commis- 
sioners had suggested called for immediate action, and the 
old Admiral naturally resented a proposal that the commission 
by which his official conduct had been condemned should be 
reappointed as a permanent body, with the scarcely concealed 
object of taking the administration of the dockyards out of 
his hands.' A middle course was accordingly hit upon. 
Buckingham was to be co-admiral with Nottingham, leaving 
to the old sailor the dignity of the office, whilst performing 
himself its functions in person or by deputy. This arrange- 
ment, however, was never carried into effect. Nottingham 
had at last the good sense to resign a post for which he was 
altogether unqualified. A pension of 1,000/. a year was as- 
signed him by the King, and Buckingham, who added a sum 



' Hfirwood to Carleton, Jan. 8, 1618, S. P. Dam. > 
Speech in opening the Parliament of l6zi. 

' SalvBlU's News-LtiUr, Oct. ^ Nov. *' 1618. 
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than ever of the conversion of England, since he foand that 
there were more prayers and oblations offered to the motba 
than to the son.' Id the preceding aatumn she b^ been 
rteated Countess of Buckingham, on which occasion she had 
caused considerable amusement by her refusaJ to share bet 
honours with the husband whom she despised. It is probabk 
that her new d^niiy made her more offensive than e%-er, ai 
James requested her to keep away from Court, and told her 
that her meddling with state aJIairs could only be injurious (o 
the prospects of her sea* 

A few days before Nottingham's removal from office,^ James 
at last made up his mind to take proceedings in the Star 
Chamber against the late Lord Treasurer. He had 
chamiin always been friendly to Suffolk, and he would gladly 
againa havE Spared him the pain of the esposure ; but it 
buffsiic ^^ necessary, as he told those who pleaded in his 
behalf, to prove to the world that he had not taken the staff 
away without reason.* An information was accordingly filed 
against him, in which the Countess and Sir John Eingley were 
included. The trial dragged its slow length along, and it was 
not till October, 1619, that the case was ready for a hearing. 

According to the charge brought against him, the Treasurer 
had paid away money without demanding proper accounts from 
Th. »» those who received it ; he had been careless or 
against him: corrupt in allowing the King to be cheated in a 
bargain relating to the Yorkshire alam-works ; he had kept for 
some time in his own hands a sum which ought to have been 
paid immediately into the Exchequer ; and he had taken bribes 
for doing that which should have been done as a mere matter 
of duty.* The evidence before us is hardly sufficient to enable 

' Wilson in Kennel, ii. 72S, 

' Salvelti'a Nrwi-Leller, Nov. ^ 1618. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
Feb. 6, 1619, S. P. Dom. cv. 83. 

' Chamberlain to Carlelon, Jan. l6, 1619, S. P. Dom. cv. 41. 

• E. H. \i.t. Elizabeth Howard, Lady Howard of Waldea] to Ibe 
King, Cabala, 234, 

* The fullest account of ihe trial is in Cesar's notes. Add. MSS. 
^ 13,497. fol- 69-74. 77-92- Compare the Answer of the Earl of Suffolk, 

4 tlK State of the Proceedings, .S'. P. Dom. cii. 17, iS. 
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us to say how far these charges were brought home to him. 
He may have been wilfully corrupt ; more probably 
1 ad^°"" he was only lax in hia interpretation of official niles ; 
"' bul whatever may have been the extent of Suffolk's 

own guilt, there can be no doubt as to his wife's criminality. 
The counsel employed by her must have been hard put to it 
before they allowed themselves to startle the ears of the judges 
with the trash which they imported into the defence. They 
actually urged on her behalf, that she could not have been 
guilty of extortion, as she had only taken bribes in her capacity 
of wife of the Earl of Suffolk, and not in her capacity of wife 
of the Lord Treasurer. After this incomprehensible argument, 
the lawyer to whom she had entrusted her cause proceeded to 
quote from the civil law a text to the effect that judges might, 
without impropriety, receive xenia, or free gifts. Bacon, taking 
up the word in the sense of new year's gifts, which it had. 
gradually acquired, said, with a smile, that new year's gifts, 
could not be given all the year round. Unfortunate as the 
lawyers had been ih their general argument, they were still 
more unlucky in their attempts to rebut particular charges. 
One of the strongest pieces of evidence against the defendants 
was a direct statement made by Lord Ridgway, that, during the 
time that he had been Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, he had never 
been able to obtain the money needed for the public service 
unless his demand was accompanied by a bribe to Suffolk, 
Suffolk denied having ever received anything from Ridgway, 
except a gold cup which had been sent him as a new year's 
gift ; and the probability is that the money had found its way 
into the pockets of the Countess, as her counsel could find 
nothing better to say oa her behalf than that Lord Ridgway 
was a noble gentleman, who might say or swear what he 
pleased. Bacon, who looked with special horror upon any 
attempt to intercept the supplies needed in Ireland, and who 
was of opinion, as he expressed it, that 'he that did draw or 
milk treasure from Ireknd, did not milk money, but blood,' ' 
thought that the farce had gone on long enough, and stopped 

' Bacon to Bucku^laani, Oct. 37, 1619, Lettert and L^e, vii. 53. 
VOL. 111. P 
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entrust the Exchequer to men who were ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of finance, or to place upon ihe Bench a lawj-et 
nonoori. ^fjQ j,3|] ngyer held a brie£ But there was no limit, 
excepting that of good feeling and propriety, imposed ujjon the 
creation of titles of honour. Everybody with a certain amount 
of money thought himself good enough to be a baron or an 
earl ; and James, forgetting that, by flooding an hereditary honse 
with new creations, he would make two enemies for every 
friend that he gained, fancied that the more barons and earls 
he created, the greater would be his influence in the House of 
Lords. At all events, he would find in the purses of these 
ambitious men the means of replenishing his own, and of 
rewarding the needy courtiers who complained that since the 
fashion of economy had been set, he had nothing left 
away. Just as, after Salisbury's attempt to introduce order 
into the finances, courtiers had asked for a recusant to squeeze, 
instead of petitioning for a grant of lands or of money, so n<w 
that the negotiations for the Spanish marriage had made 
more necessary to be careful of the feelings of the Catholics, 
the demand for a recusant was superseded by the demand for 
a baron.' The person whose request was granted immediately 
looked about for some one who was ready to pay him the sum 
which he chose to ask. As a matter of course, unless he had 
been singularly unfortunate in his selection, the notnitiation 
was accepted, and a new member was added to the peerage. 
A good example of the way in which James disposed of the 

I It may be as well to poiDt out in this case that a mistake is oflen 
made by otherwise nell-infoiined writers in the inference which Ihey draw 
from the fact that a baronet has had his creation money returned to him. 
Ad author sometimes has. at thinks he has, gronnd (or supposing that some 
person was engaged in a Court intrigue. He knows that he became \ 
baronet about the time, and finds in the Exchequer books that his money 
was repaid. This is enongh. The man, it is taken for granted, must have 
been in unusually high favour, and his connection with the intrigne lo 
question is then almost taken for granted. A little further eiuniiutioa 
would, however, show the evidence lo be worthless. In the latter jeansf 
James every baninet received back his money. Whether it remaiMd in 
his pocket, or was privately transferred lo that of some courtier, is mote 
than I oi anybody tlse can say. 
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If Buckingham had raised himself in James's favour by 
the reforras to which he had lent his countenance, he had 
Bribiryu gained no credit with the nation. It was well enough 
'^*™^ known that Suffolk and Lake differed from other 

ofEcials mainly in having been found out. A blow had in- 
deed been struck at the peculation which directly menaced the 
economy and regularity of the service of the Crown, and there 
would probably be more regard paid in future to the King's 
interests. But as no attempt had been made to distinguish 
between lawful and unlawful payments, the root of the evil had 
remained untouched As long as Buckingham occupied the 
position which he did, any such step was absolutely impossible. 
It was not exactly that offices were fet up for sale to the highest 
bidder ; whenever a vacancy occurred in a post of any impor- 
tance, an attempt was almost invariably made to select, if not 
the fittest person amongst the candidates, at least the person who 
appeared to James and his favourite to be the fittest. It not 
unfrequently happened that a rich man who offered a large 
bribe was rejected, and a poor man who offered a small bribe, 
or no bribe at all, was chosen. It was thus that Bennett's 
attempt to seat himself in Chancery as EUesmere's successor,' 
and Ley's attempt to become Attorney- Genera I after Bacon's 
promotion, had failed.' Upon Winwood's death, Lord 
Houghton had offered to,coo/. for the Secretaryship, and 
Houghton was the one amongst the candidates who had no 
chance whatever.^ Of mean, grasping avarice Buckingham 
never showed a trace ; but he allowed it to be understood 
that whoever expected promotion on any grounds must give 
him something for his trouble m recommending him. Nor did 
the mischief end here ; around the great man grew up a swarm 
of parasites, who, like Endymion Porter, amassed wealth as 
brokers of their patron's favours. That all things were venal 

Exchequei that only 1,397/. was raised upon Suffolk's lands, whilst ijoool. 
was paid out to Haddingion. Docquet, Sept. Si, 1620, S. P. Duni. The 
temainder of the transaction may liave been managed privately. 

I Gerard to Carleton, March 20, 1617, i'. P. Dom. M. 135. 

' Whitelocke, Liber Pamelieus, 56. 

• Sher'ura to Carleton, Nov. 7, 1617, S. F. Dem. xciv, II. 
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had sent them to the West Indies, from whence, after a -: 
cruise of eighteen months, they had returned laden with j 
Spanish treasures.' Nor was his son, the inheritor of his title, 
and the future Lord High Admiral of the Commonwealth, any 
better. In conjunction with a Genoese merchant, residing 
in I^ndon, he despatched two piratical vessels to the East. 
Their first act was to attack a rich junk belonging to the mother 
of the Great Mogul, If it had not been for the fortunate 
interposition of the fleet of the East India Company, which 
came up before the contest was decided, the result of Rich's 
selfish enterprise would have been the closing of the busiest 
marts in India to English commerce.' 

Soon after his return from the progress of which the ex- 
penses had been paid by the sale of these peerages, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to James of considering how far 
cDrdcrsiip his system of government was likely to secure popu- 
"''■ larity. Besides the offices which were directly at his 
disposal, there were a large number of appointments which 
were filled by election. Of all such elections, there were few 
which would better serve as a test of national feeling than those 
in which the merchant princes of the City took part. 

The Recordership of London was in the gift of the I^rd 
Mayor and Aldermen ; but of late years it had almost invari- 
Canrjide- ^bly been bestowed at the recommendation of the 
whUcyLiie King. Such, however, was the growing unpopularity 
and shuie. of jhg Qourt that, upon the occurrence of a vacancy, 
some of the aldermen formed the design of vindicating the 
freedom of election by choosing a candidate of their own. 
They fixed upon Whitelocke, whose services rendered in the 

' Contarini to (he Doge, May - 
Slith, in h:s Hislary of Virginia, i. 53 
though there is a. confusioa in his 
Warwick. 

' Pting to the Cnmpanj-, Nov. ri, Monnx to the Company, Dec. iS, 
1617, E. I. C. Oris. '^''"- Coun Minutes oflhe E. I. C, Feb. 24. 1618. 
Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 2. Smith lo Carlelon, Jan. 7. Wynn to 
Carleton, Jan. 28, 1619, S. F. Dom. cv. 2, 3, 67. Salvetli's Naes-Ltttir, 
March ~ 1619. 
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debates on the Impositions in 1610 and 1614, would be likely 
to conciliate in his favour the greater nuraber of the electors. 

Whitelocke's success would have done no great hann to 
the Government ; but James had not forgotten the reluctance 
of the City magistrates to punish the rioters who had assaulted 
the house of the Spanish Ambassador, and he had made it a 
point of honour that no one who had not secured the good 
word of Buckingham should carry the election. Buckingham 
had already declared in favour of Shute, one of the least 
reputable of his followers. No time was lost. The late 
Recorder, Sir Anthony Ben, had died on a Saturday, and on 
ThB King's Sunday morning the citizens who attended the ser- 
initri-«=i.«. yjce at St. Paul's saw the Chief Justice of England 
busily engaged with unseemly haste in canvassing the aldermen 
before they had time to leave the church. On Monday Shute 
presented himself before the electors, with a letter from James, 
He was told that when the last Recorder was chosen, the King 
had promised to write no more such letters ; and that he must 
not forget that, having formerly been outlawed, he was himself 
disqualified from holding the post. Mortified at the rebuff, he 
hurried back to Court, threatening the city with the vengeance 
of his royal patron. 

As soon as James heard of the reception which his candi- 
date had met with, he sent for Bacon, and asked him how he 
Remon- Came to support Buckingham's recommendation of 
thTl£d«- ^^^ ^ ""^^ ' Bacon, seldom in haste to spy out 
'""^- defects in any follower of Buckingham, replied that 

what had occurred was merely the result of factious oppositioa 
As soon as he had left the King, he sent for some of the 
aldermen, and asked them what objection they could possibly 
have to Shute? To his astonishment, they replied that he had 
no right to ask any question of the kind. If his Majesty wished 
to interrogate them, they were ready to answer ; but they 
declined to reply to anyone else. They accordingly chose a 
deputation to lay their objections before the King. 

As soon as the aldermen were admitted, Buckingham, who 
was standing by, tried to pass the matter off. It was a pity, lie 
said, to be hard upon a man because he had committed a fault 
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th^efore," iie proceeded to say, " deceive yourselves with a vain 
imagination of anythinj^ done therein for ease of your hearts, or 
ratifying your error in your judgment of that graven work, which 
is not of an idolatrous kind, like to images and painted pictures 
adored and worshipped by Papists, but merely intended for 
ornament and decoration of the place where we should sit, and 
might have been wrought as well with figures of lions, dragons, 
and devils, as with those of patriarchs and apostles. But as we 
must wonder at your ignorance and teach you thus to distinguish 
between the one and the other, so are we persuaded that none 
of you would have been scandalised or oflended if the said 
figures of lions, dragons, or devils had been carved and put up 
in lieu of those of the patriarchs and apostles, resembling in 
this the Constable of Castile, who being sent here to swear the 
peace between us and Spain, when he understood that this be- 
hoved to be solemnly performed in our chapel, he foresaw like- 
wise that then some anthems would be sung, and therefore 
protested before his entry of our chapel that whatever were 
sung, God's name might not be used in it." ' It was ail very 
shrewd. But if the Bishops needed to be reasoned with in this 
fashion, what hope was there of carrying conviction to the 
heart of the mass of Scotchmen ? 

On May 13 James crossed the border. On the i6th he 
entered Edinburgh, and for the first time since his mother's 
jameaai dethronement the voice of choristers and the peal- 
Hoiyiood. jng notes of the organ were heard in the chapel of 
Holyrood.^ But James was not satisfied with the display of 
the forms of Church worshiji which he had learned to admire 
Knteiing 'n England. He gave peremptory orders that all 
enTorced. ijjg noblemen, the Privy Councillors, and the Bishops 
who were in Edinburgh should receive the Communion on 
their knees in the chape! on Whitsunday. Of those who were 
thus summoned, many complied at onc& But there were 
some who absented themselves from the service, and of those 
who appeared, some abstained from presenting themselves at 
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the table. A second mandate was then issued, commanding 
the recusants to appear on the following Sunday, and, in some 
cases at least, the King's persistency was not without effecL' 

Jaipes's resolution was the more ill-judged as he had be- 
fore him in Scotland a task which would require all the popular 
TheScottLsh support which he could contrive to rally round him. 
nobility, \{ the conflict which the Crown had waged with the 
clergy had ended as he had wished it to end, it was mainly 
because he had had the nobility on his side. For all that, a 
conflict with the nobility was looming in the future. Though 
the Scottish nobles were no longer the fierce rebels and mur- 
derers which they had been in the days of James's infancy, 
they exercised powers which were ill-befitting to subjects in a 
well-ordered state, and they knew how to hold with a strong 
hand lands and goods which they had acquired by fraud or 
rapine. Old feudal rights long ago swept away in England 
Herituhio were still exercised in Scotland. On their own lands 
jariidictioo!. [jjg nobles handed down from father to son their 
heritable jurisdictions, the right of judging criminals. Men 
were put to death, not by the sentence of a Royal judge, but 
by the sentence of the lord's court. James, in his desire to 
put an end to such a system, had at heart the true interests 
of the Scottish nation. 

His mode of setting to work was eminently characteristic. 
In his speech at the opening of Parliament he told his country- 

junciT ""^^ ^''^^ ''^^y ^^^ ^ barbarous people. He only 
ThcScoitish hoped that they would be as ready to adopt the 

ai laaitp . g^Q^j customs of their Southern neighbours as they 
had been eager to become their pupils in the arts of smoking 
tobacco, and of wearing gay clothes.* If he meant by this 
that the nobles were to strip themselves of their jurisdictions, 
he might as well have lectured a gang of smugglers on the pro- 
priety of respecting the interests of the revenue. All that was 
yielded to him was the appointment of a commission empowered 
to compound with any nobleman who might be inchned to 

' Caldtrwoad, vii. 247, 249. 

' lo Bacon, June 28, Bacon's JVorh, ed. Montagu, xii. 320 j 

Sjmttiswaadt, lii. 24a. 
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As raany as could be got together at a moment's notice pro- 
tested warmly against the measure, and James shrank from 
encountering the opposition which he had raised. 

The Act was withdrawn, but the manner in which James 
withdrew it was justly regarded as an aggravation of the offence. 
The right, he said, of making changes in the external govern- 
ment of the Church was already inherent in the Crown, It 
was therefore unnecessary to pass a new Act to give him what 
he possessed ab-eady. In these words he asserted in the 
baldest way his claim to regulate forms of worship as he chose, 
whilst renouncing his right to decide upon doctrine : as if it 
were possible to separate between the external observance 
which is the expression of the doctrinal opinion, and the belief 
which recommends the use of any given form to those who 
have attached themselves to it. 

James vented his anger upon the protesters. Two of tbem 
were imprisoned. A third, David Calderwood, persisted in 
c.iderwoud maintaining that he had been in the right, and was 
'"^'^ banished.' He took refuge in Holland, where he 
employed his pen in vindicating the cause to which he had 
sacrificed his worldly prospects. The History in which he 
embalmed the sufferings and the constancy of the Church of 
Scotland has become to those who revere the memory of 
Melville and Henderson all that Foxe's Book of Martyrs 
was to the Elizabethan Protestant, and all that Clarendon's 
HUtery of the Rebdlien became to the Tory of the reign of 
Anne. 

That a rigorous Presbyterian Hke Calderwood should have 
fallen into disgrace was only to be expected. But it is signifi- 
HwMi's <^nt of fhe state of opinion in Scotland that one 
LiiuTBy. Qf ,),g (,^-0 imprisoned protesters was Thomas Hewat, 
to whom had been committed by the Assembly of Aberdeen, 
the most episcopal of Scottish assemblies, the task of compiling 
a Liturgy for the Church. The Liturg)- which he prepared is 
drawn upon the lines of Knox's Book of Common Order, and 
differs from it chiefly in its greater fulness, and in the intro- 
duction of a considerable number of prayers for special occa- 
' CalJeriMod, Tii, 257. 
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sions.* There is nothing in it to give offence to the mosi 
lealous Presbyterian. If James was to make any change ot 
importance in the service of the Church, it would be his own 
doing. No Scottish ecclesiastical party was likely of its own 
accord to go so far as he wished the whole Church to ga 

James, however, petsisted in his intentioa On Jhly 13 he 
convened at St. Andrews a special meeting, at which the 
, Bishops and a select number of minisieis were 
f[>nchuS(. present He told them that he merely wished to 
"■ introduce a more decent order into the Church. If 
they had an>thing to say againsl his five Articles, he was ready 
to listen. But they must remember that his demands were 
just and religious, and that he was not to be resisted with im- 
punity. In conclusion, he reminded them that it was the 
special prerogative of Christian kings to order the external 
[Kjlity of the Church, after taking the advice of the bishops. 
They might approve of his proceedings, or they might dis- 
approve of them. But they must not imagine that anything 
they might choose to say would have the slightest influence 
with him unless they could support their opinions by arguments 
which he found himself unable to answer.' 

It is not surprising that no one present thought it possible 
to find an argument which James would acknowledge himself 
to be unable to answer. Postponement of the difficulty was 
all that could be hoped for, and it was finally arranged that an 
Assembly should meet at St. Andrews in November to discuss 
the Articles. James returned to England, trusting that there 
would be no further difficulty on the subject. 

Of the five Articles, three would probably have been ac- 
cepted without difficulty, though the Assembly might perhaps 
have wished to fence round with some precautions 
itx j>^ui« against abuse the permission to administer Baptism 
"'**'"''"" and the Lord's Supper in private houses, and the 
introduction of the rite of Confirmation. The Article which 
tvUlcd to Church festivals was more unpopular. Not only 
waa there a disinclination to adopt customs which could not 

' HcwBt's Liturgy is primed in Sptolt's Scottish Liturgus qf tht rtit' 
1/7*""' 'V. < Spatliswtadi, iii. X46. 
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plead the direct authority of the Scriptures, but there was a 
vague impression that the observance of these days was in 
some way or another Popish, and a belief that such holidays 
would serve to many as an excuse for riot and debauchery. 
But it was to the Article which prescribed kneeling at the re- 
ception of the Communion that the most decided opposition 
was to be expected. It was absurd to speak of the 
dS^on to question as a mere matter of external discipline, 
theCmS-* Such actions are intimately connected with the in- 
miraion. ncrmost beliefs and feelings of the heart, and it is 
impossible to interfere with them without intruding upon 
the sanctuary of the conscience. To one man, to kneel at the 
reception of the Communion is a simple act of self-humiliation 
in the presence of Him in whose worship he is engaged. To 
another the same action would carry with it an acknowledgment 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation, or at least of the Real 
Presence in the consecrated elements. No doubt rules of 
some kind are necessary in every place where men meet 
together, and when members of the same congregation differ 
on matters of importance, there will be considerable difficulty 
in keeping them on good terms with one another. But it was 
not even pretended that any single Scotchman had asked for 
the change, though Scotch Presbyterians were in those days 
in the habit of kneeling at the ordinary prayers. No doubt, 
when James had once declared his resolution, he would meet 
with plenty of support But it would be support of that kind 
which is valueless in the end. He would have the assistance 
of those amongst the clergy who thought it dangerous to 
quarrel with him, and of those amongst the laity who bore a 
grudge against the clergy, and who would have come to his 
help with equal readiness if he had proclaimed that standing 
upright or reclining on a couch was the fitting posture for the 
reception of the Communion. 

I'he Assembly at St. Andrews gave no satisfaction to 
Nov. James. It agreed to the administration of the 
Aerfrabiyu Comniunion to the sick, but postponed the con- 
st. Anorowj. sideration of the other Articles to a more con- 
venient season. 
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'rightly elected ^id defined with such moderation of place 
and power, as ' might ' put restraint to excessive usuqiations, 
was not only a tolerable, but even a laudable and expedient 
policy in the Church, and very well consisting with God's 
written word.' Nor was he influenced by any fear of giving 
offence to others. He even thought it would be right for an 
honourable man who did not entirely approve of episcopal 
government, to accept the office of a bishop when it had once 
been determined that the chief authority in the Church should 
be entrusted to bishops, rather than run the chance of seeing 
their places filled ' with the offscouring of the world, and the 
diegs of men.' 

Forbes's real difficulty lay elsewhere. "This is that, my 
good Lord," he ^vrites, " which maketh all my scruple, the 
present condition and course of things — and we 
y*b™iT7- ^^^^^ tgji 1^;,^ f^^ a f^j^her novation in our Church 
is intended— so peremptorily and impetuously urged on the 
one part, and so hardly received on the other ; as betwixt 
these extremities, and the undertaking of a bishopric, I see no 
option left to me, but either to incur his Majesty's displeasure, 
which is the rock under Christ I am loathest to strike on ; or 
then to drive both myself and my ministry in such common 
distaste, as I see not how henceforth it can be any more fruitful, 
I dispute not here of the points themselves ; but I am per- 
suaded if so wise, so learned, and so religious a king as God 
hath blessed us with, were fully and freely informed, or did 
thoroughly conceive the sad sequel of enforcing our Church, 
that neither in the points already proposed, nor in any which 
we fear yet to ensue for this intended conformity, would his 
Majesty esteem any of such fruit or effect as therefore the state 
of a quiet Kirk should be marred, the minds of brethren, who 
for any bygone distraction were beginning again to warm in 
mutual love, should be of anew again and almost desperately 
distracted, the hearts of many good Christians discouraged, the 
resolution of many weak ones brangled,' matter of insulting 
ministered to Romanists, and to profane epicureans of a dis- 
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of the Presbyterians in matters which he believed to be in- 
different, was ready, for the sake of peace, to stoop to work 
with which Forbes would never have defiled his fingers. James, 
when he heard of the resolution taken by the Assembly which 
had met at St. Andrews, told its members that they should 

now know what it was to draw upon themselves the 
ihreaitmihe anger of a king, and, to give point to his denuncia- 
iriBiscrs. jj^^^ threatened those who refused to accept the 
Articles ' with the loss of their stipends. Spottiswoode pre- 
vented the immediate execution of the threat, but he made 
use of the King's letter to overawe the reluctant ministers into 
submission.^ 

Such were the disgraceful means by which the new religious 
observances were to be forced upon the Church. Many a man 

who conscientiously believed the Articles to be 
Preparaiiimi Popisb and antichrislian drew back from an opposi- 
™My'M lion which threatened to reduce to beggary himself 
^'"^■. and those who were dearer to him than himself. 

When the bishops met in Edinburgh in May they were able 
J. to inform the King that he might summon an 

Assembly with every prospect of success.' The 
observance of the festivals had already been enjoined by Act 
of Council.* But for the other Articles it was thought advis- 
able to obtain at least the semblance of ecclesiastical authority. 
Attempts had been made by the bishops to enforce kneeling 
at the Communion, which had met with but indifferent success. 
It was accordingly resolved that on August 25 an Assembly 
should meet at Perth. 

The King was to be represented at Perth by three com- 

' The King to the Archbishops, Dec. 5. Botfield's Original Leaers, 

' " Which letters being shewed to the ministers of EdiQbui|;h and 
others that happened lo repair to that city for augmentation of stipends, 
did cast thtm into great fear ; and, repenting their wilfulness, as they had 
reason, became requesters lo the Archbishop of St. Andrews to preach, 
ai he was commanded, upon Christmas Day." — HpoUiswoodt, iii. 250, 

• Lindsay, Thi Pnxadings of the Assembly at Perth, 19. 
's Original Lillers, a. 540. 
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niissioiieis, of nfaom Loid Binning was the most prominenL 
L,^ As Sir Thomas Hamilton, he had been noted foi 

^«™<- the Tiolence with which he had upheld the Roi'al 
authority against all clerical claims to independence. He was 
now Secretar)- of State, and his presence at Perth would bring 
with it the certainty that no unnecessary scruples would be 
allowed to stand in the way of the King's wishes. 

Even Binning, however, was disconcerted as he rode into 
the streets of Perth. His practised eye told him that many 
Ang. of the black gowns he saw were worn by his old 
Soom"" enemies the ministers of the thoroughly Presby- 
^''^ terian districts of Fife and the Lothians. Hurrying 

to the Archbishop, he confided to him his fears. Spotliswoode 
quickly reassured him. In the early days of the Reformation, 
Knox, full of confidence in his country, and wishing to mate 
the General Assembly the ecclesiastical Parliament of the 
nation, had welcomed the presence of the nobihty as well as 
that of the elected representatives of the clergy and laity. The 
noblemen were now flocking to Perth in large numbers, and were 
ready, almost to a man, to vote for the King. If only thirty 
clerical votes were cast for the Articles, failure was impossible ; 
and it would be strange if, with all the means at his disposal, the 
Archbishop could not secure thirty clerical votes for the King. 
The sermons at the opening of the Assembly were preached 
by Forbes and Spottiswoode. Forbes seems to have contented 
^^ ^ himself with recommending the members of the 
Forbis's Assembly to act according to their consciences, at 
'™°''°" the same time that he pointed out that if the Articles 
were themselves indifferent, the effect of the anger of the King 
upon the Church was an element of the situation which might 
well be taken into consideration.' 

Spottiswoode's seiroon disclosed more naively 
woode'i still the only ground on which the Articles seemed 
'°™°''' worthy of recommendation to anyone in Scotland 
" Had it been in our power," he said, " to have dissuaded or 
declined them, we certainly would," But they were matters 
I CaldcnuBai, vii. 30C. Binniog to the King, BotSeld's Origiiul 
', ii 573- 
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of indifference, and in such matters the danger of disobedi- 
ence was greater tlian the danger from innovation. AH Chat 
he could adduce in support of the Articles was that they 
were neither impious nor unlawful. "And surely," he con- 
tinued, " if it cannot be shewed that they are repugnant to the 
written word, I see not with what conscience we can refuse 
them, being urged as they are by our Sovereign Lord and 
King ; a King who is not a stranger to divinity, but hath 
such acquaintance with it, as Rome never found, in the con- 
fession of all men, a more potent adversary ; a King neither 
superstitious nor inclinable that way, but one that seeks to have 
God rightly and truly worshipped by all his subjects. His 
person, were he not our Sovereign, gives them sufficient autho- 
rity, being recommended by him ; for he knows the nature of 
things 3nd the consequences of them, what is fit for a Church 
to have, and what not, better than we do all." 

It is easy to imagine what must have been the effect of so 
absolute a self-surrender on the minds of such of the ministers 
Order of ih« present as retained a spark of independence. But a 
*™°''^i'- glance at the Assembly would have been sufficient to 
show that the hour of the independent ministers was not yet 
come. By accident or design the place in which it was con- 
vened was too small to afford decent accommodation to all 
who were present. Seats were provided for the nobility, foi 
the bishops, and even for the representatives of the boroughs. 
The ministers were left to stand huddled together in a crowd 
behind the backs of those who were seated at the table. As 
soon as order was established the proceedings were commenced 
by the reading of a letter from the King. 

Tames's missive was couched in his usual style. He hoped, 
he said, that the Assembly would not allow the unruly and 
Tht King', ignorant multitude to bear down the better and more 
itiier. judicious. They must, however, understand that 

nothing that they could do would be of any real importance. 
It would do them no good to reject the Articles, as they would 
be imposed at once by the Royal authority, which was all that 
was really needed. Those who denied this called in question 
that power which Christian kings had received from God. 
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As soon as the letter had been read, the Archbishop ei 
forced its advice by a recital of the various miseries which 

Aug. 35. would befall those who were unwise enough to brave 
the King's displeasure. 

A conference was then held, in which a number of ministeR, 
selected by Spottiswoode, took part. The Archbishop had taken 

^^ ^ care that the majority of these should be on the side 
preLiraina^ of the King. There was a sharp debate on the form 
con crcncc. j^^ ^^.jjjj-jj j|^g qucstion should be put to the Assemblj. 
The independent ministers thought it should be, " Whether 
kneeling or sitting at the Communion were the fitter gesture?" 
Spottiswoode was too good a tactician to allow this, and he 
carried a motion that the question should be, " His Majesty 
desires our gesture of sitting at the Communion to be changiid 
into kneeling. Why ought not the same to be done ? " 
burden of proof was thus thrown upon his opponents. 

The next morning Spottiswoode confronted the full 
Assembly. Everything was done to harass the opponents of 

j^^ ^ the Court They were not allowed to discuss the 
The full ecclesiastical question on its own merits. They were 

em y. ^^^j^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^j^ qucstiou before them was, "Is 
the King to be obeyed or not ? " They were repeatedly warned 
of the penalties awaiting their obstinacy. When at last the 
vote was taken, Spottiswoode reminded each man of the con- 
sequences of his decision. " Have the King in your mind," he 
The Anicies said ; " Remember the King," " Look to the King" 
sccepied. Under this pressure eighty-six votes were given for 
the Articles, only forty being secured to the Opposition.' 

' Caldetwood, Ptrlh Assinibly, and History, vii. 304. Lindsay, A 
true narrativf of all till fasiaga al Perth. Binning to the King, Bot- 
field's Original Lillirs, il. 573. Calderwood and Lindsay da not difEei 
more than might be expected from men takii^ oppoiiite sides. Lindsiy 
admits quite enough against his own party, and Binning's letter, writlen 
a few hours after the occuirenee, agrees sabstantially with Calderwood as 
lo the form in which the vote was taken. Calderwood gives the words 
thus : " Whether will ye consent to these articles, or disobey the King? " 
Lindsay positively denies that this form was used. It is possible that ia 
the Tornial question the King's name was omitted, but that Spottiswoode^ 
ID doubt what was intended. 




Tiie majority thus obtained was, if the t«-e]ve bishops' 
votes be set aside as already acquired for the King, almost 
. .. entirely derived from the laity. Of the ministers 

of iht present there was a bare majority of seven in favour 

majority, ^^ ^j^^ Aiticlos, a majority which, under the circum- 
stances in which the vote was taken, indicates a very large 
preponderance of clerical opinion against the change. On 
the other hand, out of thirty lay votes only two were given in op- 
position. ' If indeed the divergence between lay and clerical 
opinion had indicated a real desire on the part of the laity to 
alter the ceremonies of the Church, it might have been said 
that James had only given effect in a hasty and indecorous 
manner to the voice of the country. In truth there is 
everything to show that this was not the case. The laity of 
Scotland, and especially the nobility, gave no signs of any 
ardour on behalf of the new ceremonies. They were glad 
enough to worry the ministers — still more glad, if it were pos- 
sible, to plunder them of their scanty revenues. But there 
were no strong convictions behind the votes which they had 
recorded. 

The moral weight of high purpose and fixed resolve was on 
the other side. The bishops had enough to do in sentencing 
ThjAnicks those who refused to conform, and who declared 
enforced. (jj^j jjjg jjieetiug at Perth was no lawful Assembly. 
In Fife and the Lothians, at least, the recalcitrant ministers 
halt their congregations at their backs. In Edinburgh large 
numbers of the inhabitants poured out of the city to the country 
churches, where the new orders were less strictly enforced. 
That a fitting example might be set, the officers of state and 
the nobles of the land were marshalled to church like unwil- 
ling recruits, whilst the poor who lived upon the charity dis- 
pensed by the clergy were threatened with starvation if they 

' The following calculation is founded on Linilsay's statements :^ 
Bishops Ministeis Laily Total 

AflirmLitive . . 12 46 2S 86 

Negative . . o 39 a 41 
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refused to conform. Ministers were cited before the bishops, 
and the examination usually ended in an unseemly wrangle. A 
man like Spottiswoode could only fail back upon the orders 
of the King.' Even Forbes was the worse for the unhappj 
contest in which he was engaged " Will you," he said, when 
some of the bishops were induced to forward to the King a 
petition for a dispensation to the recalcitrant ministers — " will 
you justify the doctrine of these men, who have called the 
reverent gesture which we use idolatry, and raised such a schism 
in our Church ? Till they be brought publicly to confess their 
error, or heresy rather, I shall never be yielding, for my part 
It was before indifferent ; now I esteem it necessary, in regard 
to the false opinions they have dispersed, to retain constantly 
the form we have received."' 

Whatever explanation may be given of the acceptance of 
the five Articles by Scotland, there can be no doubt that there 

ijj had been a lull in the Presbyterian enthusiasm of 

Th» the seventeenth century. Something of the same 

Md ^- kind might be said of English religion. The strug- 
iiciini ^j^ t^ainst Spain had been successful. The idea 
for which Burghley and Walsingham had contended through 
good repute and evil repute had been realised. The council- 
lors of James had no need to be anxiously taking precaudons 
against invasion. Their sleep was never disturbed by dreams 
of a Spanish fleet at Cadiz, or a Spanish army in Flanders. 
With security had come corruption. Men, who were living 
without a purpose, and whose activity was limited to the regu- 
lar fulfilment of the ordinary routine of duty, soon found the 
vacancy in their minds filled up by the consideration of their 
own personal interests. The absence of political enthusiasm 
was only equalled by the absence of religious enthusiasm. 
Protestantism was never thought of by them as a rule of life. 
It was a mere state contrivance, to be supported and encou- 
raged for political reasons, or, at the most, a standard round 

' Caidtra/Bod, vii. 370. 

• Spoltiswoode to D[, John Foibes, Apiil 2, 1635, Funeral Sermmt 

P, Forbes, 21S. 
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which they might gather to fling defiance at their enemies. 
The one truth which admitted of no doubt whatever was that 
money was worth having.' 

Among men of this cliaracter the missionaries of Rome 
found their converts most easily. That great Church which 
Co.v(ttii in had once led the van in the progress of the world, — 
^™-^ which had lit the lamp of self-denial in the midst 

of bloodshed and riot, had educed order out of anarchy, and 
had given hope to those who had no hope in this world or the 
next,— was now, as far as England was concerned, little better 
than a hospital for the wounded in the spiritual and moral 
conflict which was still, as ever, being waged. It could jioint 
to the difficuldes and dangers of the way, and could lure to 
its arms those who were frightened at the errors and mistakes 
of the combatants. It could give rest, but it could not give 
\ictocj'. 

It is no wonder that the better minds in England turned 
fiercely upon those who would have dragged them back into 
ProiMiBoi ^^^ past, and that with unwise mistrust of them- 
iy"^ selves they sought to bar out the dreaded evil with 

penal and restrictive legislation. Yet, in reality, 
it was with English Protestantism as with the prince in the 
Arabian tale, who could only obtain the object of his desires 
by pressing forwards up the hill, whilst he was turned into 
Stone if he looked round for a moment to combat the mocking 
Toices which pealed in his ears from behind. If it had not been 
for James's encouragement to Spanish intrigue, there would 
have been less harshness displayed towards the Catholics, 
and less bitter intolerance cherished, than was possible as 
matters stood. Yet, even as it was, there was a great change 
for the better. The old Puritanism which had busied itself 
with caps and surplices, and with energetic protests against 

' "Vede [sna Maesti] li principali Slgnoii tiai quali h conlinuamente 
cinto, pronti con I'lissisteiiia corporale al rito dclla Maesti sua, ma con el 
pensiero interioie <]ivisi in molle opinioni, non suddisfalti di se meilesimi, 
mal content! della volenti di chi comanda, poco uniti con Dio, ed interes- 
s.-iti nel proprio comodo, il quale solo pare che come idolo odoiino." 
Relaiione (ii M, A. Correr, 1611, Relasaoiii VencU, Inghillerra, 114. 
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everything which bore the slightest resemblance to the prac- 
tices of the Roman Church, was gradually dropping out of 
sight, and a movement was taking place which careless and 
prejudiced writers have attributed to the strictness of James 
and Bancroft, but which was in reality derived from a far higher 
source. The fact was, that thoughtful Englishmen were lew 
occupied in combating Spain and the Pope, and more occupied 
in combating immorality and sin than they had been in the 
days of Elizabeth, 

There was one great danger to which the men of this day 
were exposed. They were under a strong temptation to put 
Sv.wnisin ^^^'"^ *'^^' '" systems. Systems of theology, systems 
piiiiics and of law, systems of politics, would each, from time to 
""'^' time, seem to be the one thing needful. As far as 
they were builders of systems, indeed, the men of the seven, 
teenth century failed. The government of England has not 
shaped itself in accordance with the theories of Bacon or of 
Vane, The Church of England has not become what it would 
have been under the guidance of Laud or of Baxter. Yet it 
would be wrong to pour upon these systems the contempt 
with which they sometimes meet. They were raised uncon- 
sciously as barriers against the flood of immorality which was 
setting in ; against unscrupulous falsehood, such as that of 
Raleigh ; against thoughtless vanity, such as that of Bucking- 
ham ; against mean wickedness, such as chat of Lady Roos." 
There was that in them which would live — the belief in the 
paramount claims of duty ; the faith in a Divine order in poli- 
tical, in social, and in domestic life, which has stamped itself 
indelibly on the English mind. It is this which has never 
been effaced even in the worst of times, and which shines forth 
with strange vitality whenever the heart of the nation recovers 
its ancient vigour. 

Sooner or later, no doubt, the time arrives when such 
systems must be cast away at any cost. When it is discovered 
that they exclude as much as they include ; when they cease 
to strengthen the hfe, and become nothing better than fet- 
ters to the mind, their day is past. But until that secret is 
learnt, they are the safeguards against anarchy. They form the 
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barriers against which self-will and self-confidence dash them- 
selves in vain. They are less than truth, but they 
than passion. In the years that were coming, England would 
learn surely enough what their tyranny was. But she had also 
to learn that it is by enlarging them, not by casting them aside, 
that progress alone is possible.' 

Happily for England, the life and vigour of the Elizabethan 
age had not been thrown away. The fear that the children of 
The PurLian ^he generation which had watched with Burghley 
confflrrosii gjj(j fougi^t with Drake would crouch under the yoke 
of the Jesuits, was -a mere chimera. That there would be a 
reaction against the indefinite aims and the moral weaknesses 
of the past was certain ; but in whatever form it came, it 
would be sure, in the very midst of the order which it estab- 
lished, to leave wide room for the freedom of the individual 
mind. 

Already it seemed as if Puritanism was fitting itself for its 
high mission. It was outgrowing the stem limits within which 
it had wasted its energies in earlier times. A generation was 
arising of Puritan conformists,* who had ceased to trouble them- 

' " Snch views," writes Professor Mai Miiller on a very different sub- 
ject, "may be right or wrong. Too hasty comparisons, or too oairow 
distindions, may have prevented the eye of the observer from discovering 
the broad outline of nature's plan. Yet every sjslem, however insufficient 
it muy prove hereafter, is a step in advajice. If the mind of man li ooce 
impressed with the conviction that there roust be order and law every- 
where, it never rests again until all that seems insular has been eliminated, 
notil the fall beauty and harmony of nature has been perceived, and the 
eye of man has caught the eye of God beaming out from the midst of His 
works. The failures of the past prepare the triumphs of the future." 
Lertures am Iht Scitnti ef Language, 16. 

* The phrase " Doctrinal Puritans " is generally used for these men in 
ecclesiastical histories ; but il has the great demerit of expressing the point 
of agteemeol with other Puritans, rather than the point of difference. 
Indeed, the name Puritan itself is a constant source of trouble to the histo- 
rian. It sometimes means men who objected to certain ceremonies, who 
were non-conformists, or who would have been so if they could. Some- 
times it Includes all who held to the Calvinist theology. Il is even used of 
those who were opposed to the Court. Thus Doncaster, of all men in the 
world, is sometimes called a Puritan, and, in the same way. Prince Chailes is 
VOL. III. R 
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selves about many questions which had seemed all-important to 
their fathers. They were not anxious to see the now cuslomaiy 
fonns of the Church of England give way to those of Scotland 
or Geneva, and they were ready to accept the Prayer Book as 
a whole, even if they disliked some of its expressions. \Vhal 
they lost in logic they gained in breadth. They desired that 
under the teaching of the Bible, interpreted as it was by them 
through the medium of the Calvinist theology, every English- 
man should devote himself to the fulfilment of those duties in 
which they saw the worthy preparation for the life to come. 
They preached self-restraint, not in the spirit of the medifeval 
ascetic, because they despised the world, but because they 
looked upon the world as the kingdom of God, in which, as 
"far as in them lay, they would do their Master's will. In the 
ideal England which rose before their eyes, the riotous fes- 
tivities of Whitehall, and the drunken revelries of the village 
alehouse, were to be alike unknown. Soberness, temperance, 
and chastity were to be the results of a reverent submission to 
the commands of God. 

It was by its demand for a purer morality that Pitritanisra 
retained its hold upon the laity. There was springing up 
amongst men a consciousness that there was work to be done 
in England very different from that in which their fathers had 
been engaged. They saw around thera the mass of men living 
a life of practical heathenism, regardless of everything beyond 
their immediate wants ; and they sought to rouse the idle and 
the profligate by evoking in their hearts a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to their Maker. It was in this proclamation of the 
closeness of the connection between the individual soul and its 
God that the strength of that Puritanism was to be found which 
was sending forth those armies of Christian warriors who were 
abeady silently working their way beneath the surface of that 
society in the high places of which James and Buckingham were 
playing their pranks. Yet theloftiness of the standard which they 
had set before thera was not without its own peculiar dangers, 
They were not seldom narrow-minded and egotistical. In their 

d by Vslaiesso in 1624 V> be "tropiio Puritano," a phtabc which it is 
read without a s.iiild. 
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hatred of vice, they were apt to become intolerant of pi 
and to look down with contempt upon those who disregarded 
the barriers which they had erected for the preservation of their 
own virtue. If ever they succeeded in acquiring political 
power, they would find it hard to avoid using it for the purpose 
of coercing the world into morality. 

The same tide which had swept the Puritans into conformity, 
was carrying on the original conformists to a further develop- 

ment of their creed. What Baxter was to Cartwright, 
AndrewH that Andrewes and Laud were to Hooker. That 

which may be termed the right wing of the body 
which had accepted the Elizabethan compromise, was becom- 
ing more distinctive in its doctrines, and more systema;ic in its 
thought. It was no longer sufficient to defend the rites of the 
Church of England upon grounds of expediency, or to magnify 
the duty of obedience to the civil power. The rites must 
be declared to be good in theuiselvcs, and, as such, entitled 
to the submission of all honest Christians. The leading 
idea round which these men gathered was antagonistic to 
the purely individual religion of the Genevan doctor. They 
had faith in a Divine operation upon men's souls from 
without, in a work of God running through past ages, acting 
upon the conscience by means of ecclesiastical organization, 
and making use of the senses and imagination to reach the 
heart Such a system had its charm for many minds, and was 
readily adopted by the most promising students at the Univer- 
sities. It found its support in the increasing study of patristic 
theology, and in those portions of the liturgy and ritual of the 
English Church which had been retained, with more or less 
alteration, from the practices of the times preceding the Re- 
formation. Relinquishing the attempt to raise by a sudden 
impulse the vain and frivolous to a standard which it was 
impossible for them, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
to reach at a bound, it aimed at sapping the evil, by the forma- 
tion of habits, and by surrounding tl'.e heart with the softening 
influences of external example. That the view of human nature 
upon which such a system was based was in many respects 
larger and truer than that from which the Puritan looked upon 
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the world, it is impossible to deny. But it was exposed to 
especial danger from its shrinking from rash and violent 
remedies. Those who thought it impossible to tear uji evil by 
the root, and who refused to include in one common denunci- 
ation the well-meaning man of the world with the hardened 
and abandoned sinner, might easily be led into a state of mind 
in which the boundary line between good and evil was almost 
obliterated ; or, what was still worse, might grow blind to sin 
in high places where its denunciation might seem to be injurious 
to the cause which they had at heart. Nor was the danger less 
that, as the Puritan too often made an idol of the system by 
which his faith was supported, so these men might become 
idolaters of the organization in which they trusted, and might 
succumb to the temptation of using political power for the 
purpose of forcing upon an unwilling population ecclesiastical 
arrangements which were foreign to their feelings and habita 

Already in the school which was opposed to Puritanism 
a twofold tendency was to be discerned. The mind of 
tjonirast Andrewes was cast in a devotional and imaginative 
An™w« niould, and he preferred to attract men by preaching 
and Laud, g^d example rather than to repel them by compul- 
sion. Laud wa.s above all things a disciplinarian. For asceticism 
or mysticism there was no room in his thoughts ; yet, as far as 
the intellect was concerned, he was more truly Protestant than 
any Puritan in England. His objection to the Church of 
Rome, and to the Church of Geneva, was not so much that 
their respective creeds were false, as tliat they both insisted 
upon the adoption of articles of faith which be believed to be 
disputable, or at least unnecessary to be enforced. But the 
liberty which he claimed for men's minds, he denied to their 
actions. Here, at least, order must prevail. No interference 
could be too petty, no disregard of the feelings of others too 
great, for the sake of establishing uniformity of practice. 

How dangerous authority might become in his hands had 

recendy been shown. Towards the end of r6i6, he 

Dob of had been appointed to the Deanery of Gloucester. 

oucesur, rpj^g bishop of the see, Miles Smith, was well known 

as one of the most distinguished for Hebrew scholarship 
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amongst the translators of the Bible ; and he had owed his 
bishopric to the services which he had rendered in that 
capacity. It was not long before James looked back upon 
the appointment with regret. Smith's theology was Calvin- 
ist ; and in his dislike of ceremonial observance, he shared 
the opinions of the extreme Puritans. Under his influence, 
the fabric of the cathedral was allowed to fall into decay, and 
the communion-table, which in the majority of the cathedrals, 
had been placed at the east end of the chancel had, at 
Gloucester, maintained its position in the middle of the choir. 

It is jjrobable that Laud owed his promotion to the King's 
dislike of these irregularities. As he was about to visit his 
deanery, James sent for him, and told him that he 
ihtposiiioo expected him to set in order whatever he found 
muiiion- ' amiss. The errand upon which he was thus sent 
was one after his own heart. He looked upon the 
question of the communion-table as one of vital importance. 
To his mind it was not so much the symbol of the presence of 
the invisible God, as it was the throne of the invisible King. 
But however strongly he might have feit, it would have been 
wise to set about his work with some consideration for the 
feelings of those who conscientiously differed from himself 
The change which he proposed was certain to arouse opposi- 
tion. It would have been worth while to have taken the con- 
gregation into his confidence, and, if he could not hope to 
persuade them to adopt his views, he might have deigned to 
give some explanation of what he was doing. If he could not 
bring himself to this, it would at least have been a graceful act 
to enter, if possible, into friendly communication with the 
bishop, and to acquaint him with the commission which he had 
received from the King. 

Nothing of this sort appears to have occurred to Laud for 
an instant.' On his arrival at Gloucester he went straight to the 

' Laud might have profitably studied the writings of a man inferior to 
hini in firmness and consistency, but far bis superior in discretion. " As 
concerning ihe ringing of bells upon AllhaJIow Day at nigbt," wrote Cran- 
iner, " and covering of images in Lent, and cteeping to the Cross, he " 
(i.e., the Bishop of Worcester) " ihougtit it Becessary that a letter of your. 
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chapter-house, and laying before the canons the King's com- 
mands, persuaded thtm to give the necessarj- orders for the 
repair of the cathedral, and for the change in the position of 
the communion-table. As if this were not enough, he informed 
the cathedral officials that it was expected that they would bow 
towards the now elevated table, whenever they entered the 
church. 

Of course all Gloucester was furious at this sudden blow. 
The bishop declared that he would never again enter the doors 
of the cathedral till the cause of offence had been 
removed. The townsmen cried out loudly against 
""" the stranger who had come to set up popery in thejr 

midst In the excitement of the moment, one of the bishop's 
chaplains wrote a letter, in which the members of the chapter 
were sharply taken to task for gross neglect of duty in shrinking 
from resistance to the dean's innovations. The letter quickly 
obtained publicity, and copies of it were passed about from 
hand to hand. For some time all efforts to stop the turmoil 
were unavailing. It was in vain that one of the aldermen was 
persuaded to summon before him as libellers those who had 
taken part in the circulation of the letter, and that threats were 
freely uttered that the chapter would appeal to the High Cora- 
mission for redress. 

Meanwhile Laud, who had quietly gone back to Oxford as 
soon as he had done the mischief, was apprized of the commo- 
tion which he had left behind him. All that could be extracted 
from him by the news, was a cold dry letter to the bishop, 
calling upon him for assistance in repressing the turbulence of 
the Puritans, and threatening him, in no obscure terms, with the 
vengeance of the King. 

By degrees the tumult subsided. The townsmen found 

Majesty's pleasure therein should be sent by your Giace unto llie two arch- 
bishops i and we to send ihe same to all other prelates within yout Grace's 
leflJm. . . . Nevertheless, in my opinion, when sucb things be siteied or 
taken away, there would be set forth some doctrine therewith which should 
declare the cause cf the abolishing or alteration, foi to satisfy the cotisdenoe 
of the people." Cranmer to Henry VIII., Jan. 24, 1546, Htmaitit, 
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that remonstrances were of no avail, and withdrew from a. 
hopeless conflict. They did not know that with his high- 
handed disregard of the feelings and prejudices of his country- 
men, Laud was preparing the way for the success of their 
cause. Many of those who had taken part in the outcry 
against the dean, would live to see the forces of Charles I. 
recoil in discomfiture from before the walls of Gloucester.' 

Not less worthy of notice is another scene on which men's 
eyes were directed a few months after Laud's visit to Gloucester. 
The It had become an article of belief an\ong3t the 

^5J^™™ Puritans, that the first day of the week was the true 
Sabbath. representative of the Jewish Sabbath, and as such 
was to be observed with complete abstention, not only from all 
work, but from every kind of amusement. Such a doctrine 
was peculiarly fitted to commend itself to their minds. It 
afl^orded them an opportunity for the practice of tliat self- 
restraint and self-denial which their creed demanded, and at 
the same time it presented itself to them under the semblance 
of a Divine command, which it would be sheer impiety to 
disobey. The doctrine was, perhaps, more readily accepted 
because it appealed to another side of the Puritan character. 
The observance was a duty lying upon Christians as individuals, 
not as members of a congregation, nor of any ecclesiastical 
body whatever, It demanded no co-operation with other men. 
However desirable it might be to go to church upon the 
Sabbath, the Puritan could do all that was necessary for the 
observance of the day without crossing his own threshold. 
The main thing lay in his own devotional thoughts, and in 
his careful abstinence firom all merely secular labours and 
pleasures. 

It was but too probable that such men would soon be 
brought into collision with their neighbours. To ordinary 
RerisUhMto EngUshmen, Sunday was a very different day from 
thePuritin that which the Puritan wished it to become. From 
(he nibjeci. the privy councillor, who made a habit of attending 
the meeting of the Council upon Sunday, to the villager who 

' lAUd to Smith, Feb. 27 ; Laud to Ndle, March 3, 1617, W»-ti, vi, 
239. Ilcylin's Li/e a/ LauJ, 69, 75. Prynne's Canlcrbuty's Doom, 7& 
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spent the afternoon in dancing upon the green, ail ] 
had been accustomed from time immemorial to consider tl 
at the dose of the service the religious duties of the day were 
at an end. It was natural, therefore, that the Puritans should 
find themselves greeted with a storm of obloquy. Ordinary 
men of the world joined with the profligate and the drunkard 
in the outcry against the sour fanatics, who were doing their 
best to impose intolerable burdens upon their neighbours. 

If the controversy had been left to itself, nothing but good 
could have come of it. The example of self-denial would have 
told in the end Englishmen would not, indeed, have been 
unanimous in adopting the doctrine that the Christian festiviil 
was the direct representative of the Jewish Sabbath ; but there 
would have been not a few who would have learned what to 
them was the new lesson, that man has higher objects in life 
than dancing round a May-pole, or carousing at a tavern ; and 
they would, before long, have become thoroughly ashamed of 
the scenes by which a day thus set apart was too often dese- 
crated. 

But unfortunately the Puritans were unwilling to leave the 
controversy to itself. When James passed through Lancashire, 
Enforce- on his return from Scotland, he found the subject 
oi^U'anct forced upon his attention. Of all counties, Lan- 
SobUihin cashire was the one in which such questions required 
Lancashire, {fjg niost dcUcate handling. A large part of the 
population, headed by some of the principal landowners, still 
chmg to the Church of Rome. On the other hand, those who 
had adopted the Protestant opinions had imbibed them in their 
most extreme form. The preachers who had been sent down 
by Elizabeth, with a special mission to withdraw the people 
from the influence of the priests, had brought with them all 
those feelings and opinions which were most opposed to the 
doctrines of that Church which they were eiigs.ged in com- 
bating. 

Shortly before the King's arrival, an attempt had been made 
by some of the magistrates to suppress the usual Sunday amuse- 
ments. The Catholic gentry were not slow in taking advantage 
of the opportunity of gaining a little popularity. Putting them- 
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selves at the he::id of the angry villagers, they lost no time in 
Appsai to denouncing the tyranny of a morose and gloomy 
the Kit.g. fanaticism. The quarrel was becoming serious just 
as James was passing through the county. He listened to the 
complaints which were brought to him against the magistrates, 
gave a hasty decision in favour of the remonstrants, and went 
on his way, thinking no more about the matter. 

He had not gone far before news was brought to him which 
obliged him to give more serious attention to the subject. 
Advantage had been taken of his hasty words. The country 
people, who had been deprived of the archery and the dancing 
to which they had been accustomed, had given vent to their 
satisfaction at his decision in their favour, by doing their best 
to annoy those who had placed the restriction upon them. 
Instead of contenting themselves, as heretofore, with their 
afternoon amusements, they gathered in groups near the doors 
of the churches in the morning, and at the time when the 
service was commencing within, did their best to distract the 
attention of the worshippers, by the sharpest notes of their 
music, and by the loud shouts of laughter with which they took 
care to increase the din. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, James applied for 
advice to the bishop of the diocese. He could not have 
appealed to a better man. Bishop Morton had, 
rMS^cfto indeed, distinguished himself by the part which he 
had taken in the controversy against the Puritans ; 
but it was a distinction which he had earned as much by a 
rare absence of acrimony as by the argiyuents upon which he 
relied. He was no mere courtier, like Neile. He had nothing 
of the domineering spirit of Laud. Almost alone amongst the 
controversialists of his day, he knew how to treat an adversary 
with respect Above all, he was, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a good man. In early life he had shown what stuff" he 
was made of, by the unremitting persistence of his visits to the 
pesthotise, when the plague was raging at York. On these 
occasions he forbade his servants to follow him amidst the 
infection, and carried on the crupper of his own horse the food 
which was to solace the wants of the sufferers. What hq was 
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in his youth he continued to be til] his death. Through a long 
and chequered career no poverty was borne so cheerfully, no 
wealth distributed so wisely and so bountifully, as that which 
fell to the lot of Thomas Morion. 

It was but natural that Morton should be far from sharing 
the opinions of the Puritans on the subject now brought before 
j^ , him. He and those who thought vrith him were 
oninionoii sure to deny the Sabbatical character of the Lord's 
jtcL ^^^ Their reverence for Church authority led 
them to shrink from tracing its institution higher than to i 
earliest Christian times, and their whole tone of mind * 
such as made ihem lay stress rather upon the due attendance 
upon public worship, in which Christians met together as an 
organized congregation, than upon the restraints which they 
might place upon themselves during the remainder of the day. 
When, not many years later, the poet whose verses are the 
mirror of the feelings and the sentiments of the school of 
divines to which Morton belonged, celebrated the joys and 
duties of the great Christian festival, it was in this key that 
all his thoughts were pitched. 

" Sundays observe ; think, when the bells do cUme, 
'Tis angels' music : "— 

is the commencement of his exhortation. Through two whole 
pages he continues in a similar strain. Of behaviour out of 
church he has not a single word to say.' 

Holding these views, Morton had little difficulty in perceiv- 
ing what was best to be done. On the one hand, nothing 
should be permitted which might disturb the con- 
" ""■ gregation during the hours of service. On the other 
hand, it must be left to every man's conscience to decide 
whether or no he would take part in the accustomed amuse- 
ments after the service was at an end. No compulsion was 
to be used. If the Puritans could persuade their neighbours 
that the practices in question were sinfu!, they should have 
perfect liberty to do so. But furtner than that they were not to 
be allowed to go.^ 

« Hetbeit's Chunk Porch. ' Biitwick's Li/e a/.VerttH, So. 
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With the exception of a clause by which the benefit of the 
liberty accorded was refused to all who had absented themselves 
vatDKia- ^^°^ ""^ service— a clause by which it was intended 
Taaaim/ to strike a blow at recusancy, but which in reality 
pubikhEd in bribed men to worship God by the alluring prospect 
"■ of a dance in the afternoon— little objection would 
be taken to the general scope of the declaration which James 
founded upon Morton's recommendations,' If he had con- 
tented himself with leaving it behind him fot the use of the 
Lancashire magistrates, it is probable that litde more would 
have been heard about the matter. 

But this would hardly have contented James. He had not 
been many months in London before he determined to publish, 
.6ia. for the benefit of the whole kingdom, the declara- 
toiho rai'rf ''"" wbich had been called forth by the peculiar 
EDgiRni circumstances of Lancashire. In doing this, he hit 
upon a plan which was calculated to rouse the greatest possible 
amount of opposition. Instead of issuing a proclamation, or 
dkecting the Council to send round a circular letter to the 
Justices of the Peace, warning them not to allow themselves 
to be carried away by religious zeal to exceed their legal powers, 
he transmitted orders to the clergy to read the declaration from 
the pulpit No doubt, in those days, the clergy were regarded 
far more than they are at present in the light of ministers of 
■he Crown. Still James might have remembered that, by a 
large number amongst them, his declaration would be regarded 

' WilkLns's Concilia, iv. 483. The most strikinE douse is the fallow- 
ing : — " And as for our good people's lawful recreation, our pleasure like- 
wise i) that, after the end of Divine service, our good people be not dis- 
turbed, letted, 01 discouraged from uiy lawful reccealion, such as dancing, 
either men ot vromen, archery tor men, leaping, vaulting, or any other 
such harmless recreation, noi for having of May-games, W'hitsun-ales and 
monii-ilances, and the selling up of May-poles and other sports there- 
with used, so as the same be had in due and convenient time vdlhoat 
impediment or n^lecl of Divine service, and that women shall have leave 
I0 cany rushes lo church for the decoring of it, according to their old 
cuMom. But wiihol we do here account still as prohibited all unlawful 
games to be used on Sundays only, as bear and hull baitings, interludes 
and (at all limes in the meaner sort of people by law prohibited) bowling." 
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Protesuitt subjects that (S^iua and snsptom of tfaeiT Caibcdtc 
aeighbottis which ii ^loald have be^ tltf object of a far- 
sighted mler to aOay. 

Already an example bad beea gnren, tn the Ehitcb Republic, 
of die viiilence with which the flames of iciigioiis bcdon may 
rage, when thty are fanned by the weQ-meant bat injodidotis 
attempts of ^ Govenunent tn inter&TC with the natnral ciinent 
of opicioR. It was not long ance a protest had been raised 
A.-™nanisni ^1 Annioius and his followeis against the Calvin- 
mHoiiaoiL jgj doctrine of predestination. In tiie province of 
Holland, the new ceachii^ had been eagerly welcomed by 
Bameveid snd by the commercial oligaichy which had learned 
CO look with jtiolonsy apon the popnlaiity of the clergy. Un- 
doabtedly Bimeveld's wish was to be tolerant ; bm he tfaoogjit 
that he had done enoogh for rdigions libeity in obtaining frcMn 
the Slates of Holland an order that the lival tbeolc^ians shoold 
absciia ttom controreisy, and should lire in miUual chatity 
with one another. The compromise was joyfoDy accepted by 
the Arminians, who w«e the weaker party. By the CahrinisU 
It was Dtterly rEJecced. ^rang is popolai sympathy, they 
thundered from z thousand pntpits against the new heresy, 
and refiised to partake of the EnchaiEtic Isead and wine in 
nammnioii with its followers. The magtstrates, ignorant that 
toleiuiaB, if it b worthy of its name, must ^re free scope 
even to MIy and tmcfaaritaUeDess, retaliated by expelling these 
fir etg a nd s &om their pnlpits. The resuh was that, in many 
places, the soppottets of a system which had taken root in 
the soil together with the Reformation itself^ and which was 
still cherished with escessrre devotion by the vast majority of 
the pofMiladoB, were eitiiec reduced to silence, or were drireD 
to hold their aBaemUies by steahh in bams and fitrmhooses 
oocade te «aJk of Ae towns. 

All eyes were bmed apcn Btanrice. To him the proceed- 

inxs of BaraevcM were tfaacon^ily dotastefiil ; yet he was in 

BO hony tn mteriHe. For tbeology, indeed, he cared little ; ' 

TV iMir, kHRvi^ Am k fid •at kaow wbctbei the Caltinisti or 

AtwtDMK hdd de dcctmecf fRdBtBKtka, b cridcnd; a psce in- 
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other. Amongst the laity especially, there was a large and 
increasing body which took no part with the fanatics on either 
side, but which was growing in piety and in moral progress 
under the influence of both. In their zeal for religion, these 
men had no intention of placing England under the yoke of 
a few clerical iirebrands of any shade of opinion whatever. 

If there had been any doubt as to the direction in which 
the current of public opinion was setting, it would have been 
cleared up by the reception which was accorded to 
John Scidon. ^^^ History of Tithes, a book which was published 
at the time when James was considering the propriety of giving 
a general circulation to the Declaration of Sports. The author 
of this book, which was distinguished by its thorough op- 
position to all ecclesiastical claims to civil authority, was John 
Selden, a lawyer of the Inner Temple, who, at the early age of 
thirty-fout, had established the reputation of being the most 
learned man of the day. To a knowledge of the constitution 
and antiquities of his country, which even Coke could not 
venture to despise, he added a marvellous familiarity with the 
most recondite studies. He was as completely at home in the 
writings of the Jewish Rabbis and the capitularies of Charle- 
magne as he was in the works of the Fathers of the Church, or 
the classical masterpieces of Greece and Rome. The very 
names of the books which he had already published testified to 
the multifariousness of his knowledge. He had written on the 
early laws of England, on duels, on titles of honour, and on 
the religion of the ancient Syrians. But of these various sub- 
jects, there was none so thoroughly to his taste as that which 
he had now taken in hand. Of all men living, there was no 
one so completely imbued with the spirit which had animated 
the political leaders of the English Reformation, The supre- 
macy of the civil power over all ecclesiastical causes and all 
ecclesiastical persons, was the cardinal point of his doctrine ; 
and yet that supremacy was to him something very different 
fi-om what it had been to Henry VHI. and Elizabeth. They 
had wished the State to be supreme, in order that they might 
enforce their own compromise upon opposing and irreconcile- 
able parties. Selden knew that times were changed, and that 
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spring of 1619 a national Synod met at Dort, to stamp with its 
authority the foregone conclusions of its members. 
Tho Synod Divines from all the Caivinist churches of the Conti- 
'^'^°"' nent took part in its deliberations. Even James sent 
deputies from England to sit upon its benches. The Arminians 
were summoned as culprits to the bar. Browbeaten and in- 
sulted, they were finally deprived of their offices. The States- 
Genera! then came to the aid of the divines, and banished 
from the territory of the Republic those of the deprived 
ministers who refused to engage to abstain from preaching for 
I he future. 

Even with this triumph the Calvinists were not content. Bar- 
neveLd was dragged before a tribunal specially appointed for the 

^ purpose of trying him, and was accused of a treason 

E.nutioasr of which he was as innocent as the wildest fanatic 

"°'™° ■ who had voted down Arminianism at Dort. Yet 
the temper of the dominant faction left him no hope of a 
fair hearing. Maurice, who had been led to believe that his 
antagonist was too dangerous to be spared, refused to interfere 
in his behalf ; and, in his seventy-third year, the aged statesman 
was hurried to the scaffold, as a traitor to the Republic which 
he had done so much to save. 

James had not been an unconcerned spectator pT these 
events. For some time he had been profuse of advice ; but 
Ai.iiudeof not a word of the slightest practical use to either 
jumu. party had' crossed his lips. He had declared strongly 
in favour of moderation, but he had recommended the con- 
vocation of the Synod which made moderation impossible. 
His theological sjinpathies were on the side of the Calvinists. 
If his political sympathies were on the side of Barneveld and 
the supporters of the claim of the civil government to control 
the clergy, they were neutralised by the recollection of frequent 
collisions with that statesman. He little thought that, before 
many years were passed, his son would be copying Bameveld's 
abortive scheme of seeking peace by the imposition of sQence. 
Still less did he imagine that the revolution in Holland was 

it the precursor of a greater revolution in England. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE BOHEMIAN EKVOLUTIOM. 

For some years men had been looking to the disputed 
succession in the duchies of Cleves and Juiiers as the prin- 
cipal danger to European peace. In reahty, the seeds of dis- 
aster had been sown unnoticed in the hereditary dominions 
of the Emperor. Those dominions had been brought together 
by a long succession of princes. The fortunate marriages of 
the House of Austria had long passed into a proverb, and there 
are probably many who still accept the satirical distich ' which 
aliiiJns that Austria has received from Venus what others owe 
to Mars, as a sufficient explanation of the strange fortune which 
has piled so many crowns upon the heads of the descendants 
of Rudolph of Hapsbutg. 

As a matter of fact, however, for two centuries and a half 
the work of dissolution went on as rapidly as that of annexa- 
tion. It was in vain that one archduke after another wedded 
in turn the heiress of each neighbouring duchy or kingdom. 
The repulsion between rival districts and rival races was too 
strong to be overcome, and it was rarely that the second 
generation did not see the tie broken, and the work of union 
for a time undone. 

What dynastic ambition was unable to accomplish was 
Thf Turkish effected at once by the fear of the Turkish power. 
•^^ After the terrible defeat of Mohacs in 1526, Hun- 

gary and Bohemia threw themselves into the arms of Ferdi- 

I ■< BelU geiant alii, tu felln Austria nube ; 
Nun quie Mais alils, dal tibi regna Venus." 
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nand I. ; and, as long as the conflict lasted, they remaiaed, 
on the whole, faithful to his successors. It was not till the 
peace of Sitva Torok, in 1606, that the terror of a Turkish 
conquest abated ; and scarcely was the ink dry upon [he 
treaty, when the commotions which preceded the deposition 
of Rudolph II. gave an unmistakeable sign that the light bond 
which had held the various races together for eighty years, was 
being strained to the utmost. 

The fear of the janissaries, which had made the Archduke 
of Austria King of Hungary and Bohemia, had also made him 
A 'i de f ^"'P^'''"'- ^" ^"Ca capacities he was brought face to 
ihE Home face with the Protestantism of his subjects. In the 
io»ani.ih« conflict which awaited him as soon as he should have 
i'tgiMtsim. ggg^jgj jii, eastern frontier from invasion, he could 
hardly take any other side than that of which Charles V, had 
constituted himself the champion. It was not merely by their 
Spanish blood, and by the memories of the ancient connection 
of the Roman See with the great office which they held, that 
the descendants of Ferdinand I. were driven, sometimes almost 
against their will, into the arms of the Catholic clergy. In 
their own peculiar domains, as well as in the Empire, they 
found themselves engaged in a lifelong contest with a Pro- 
testant aristocracy ; and in the discipline of the Roman Church 
they grasped the lever by which they hoped to shake to the 
foundations the strongholds of their rivals. 

It was the misfortune of the Protestantism which sprang 
into existence in the dominions of the House of Austria, that 
proied- its fate was intimately united with that of an an- 
S?Aui^ archical aristocracy. Nowhere in Europe had the 
dumLnioiu. Protestant clergy so little influence. No Austrian 
Calvin or Knox, not even a Latimer or a Ridley, had sprung 
into existence. The Bohemian Confession of Faith stantk 
alone amongst the countless Confessions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as the work of a body composed entirely of laymen. 
That amongst those vast populations there were thousands 
, whose faith was sincere, cannot be doubted for a moment 

it little band of medieval Puritans, the Bohemian Brothers, 
1 long submitted to an iron discipline ; and, in the midst oT 
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trials and persecutions, had proved their constancy long before 
the name of Protestantism had been heard of. There were 
large numbers of Lutherans, who, when the day of trial came, 
proved their attachment to their creed by submitting to poverty 
and exile for its sake ; and there were still larger numbers who 
handed down their faith in secret to their children, to burst 
forth once more when the edict of toleration was issued by 
Joseph II. Nor is it possible to estimate how far religion may 
have exercised its influence upon the hearts even of those who 
had adopted it as the watchword of a political party. Yel, 
when every allowance has been made, the dispassionate in- 
quirer, however badly he may think of the religious system by 
which Protestantism was superseded in these territories, can 
hardly do otherwise than rejoice at the defeat of the political 
system of the men by whom Protestantism was in the main 
supported. ' 

To the great feudal families the adoption of the new re- 
ligion had commended itself as the readiest way of shaking off 
the supremacy of the Crown. It gave them, upon their own 
estates, all the power which had been assumed by the German 
princes within their territories. It enabled them to seize 
Church property by force or fraud, and to trample at pleasure 
upon the wishes and feelings of their serfs. It annihilated the 
authority of the sovereign and of the clergy, to the sole profit of 
the landowner. 

Nor would the evil results of the victory of the aristocracy 
have ended here. Entailing, as it would necessarily have 
done, the dissolution of the ties which bound German Austria 
to Hungary and Bohemia, it would have thrown the whole of 
Eastern Europe into confusion, and would have reopened the 
road into the heart of Germany to the Mussulman hordes. 

If aristocratical Protestantism had been able to organize 
itself anywhere, it would have been in Bohemia. Cut off by 

' Those who wish to know what crimes a great man in Bohemia might 
be guilty of without punishment, should read the story of Rudolph's naluial 
Bon, Julius, as told byCindely, Rudolf !!., ii. 337, II is odIj superficially 
that the cause of the Estates of Bohemia against Ferdinand resembled the 
cause of the English Fiurliament agaio.'^t Chulet I. 
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a wall of mountains from Germany, and in a great measure 
^^ separated by race from their western neighbours, the 

Bohemmn Bohemians ouglit-to have formed a compact national 
body, able to resist all attempts to force upon 
them a religion which they detested. Once already they had 
shown the world of what efforts a thoroughly aroused nation is 
capable ; but that had been in the days which had long passed 
by — when rich and poor had gathered in brotherly union roimd 
the cup, as the symbol of equality before God. The gigantic 
cups still held their places outside the churches to which they 
had been eleva:ed by a past generation. To be an Utraquist 
was still the official designation of a Protestant But the spirit 
of the old Utraquism had succumbed with its doctrines j and 
whatever enthusiasm might be escited by the new Luther tnism 
which had too often been nothing more than the cloak beneath 
which the landowners had thrown off all authority in Churcli 
and State, it was certain that it was very different from the 
ivild fanaticism which had enabled the followers of Ziska and 
Procopius to scatter the Imperial hosts of Sigismund like chaff 
before the wind.' 

The revolution which overthrew the tottering throne of 
Rudolph II. had been a golden opportunity alike for the Pro- 
1609. testants and the aristocracy. By the royal charter 
The Royal which was extorted from the falling monarch, com- 
ikihtrok. plete liberty of conscience was accorded to every 
Bohemian, from the noble to the serf, who adhered either to the 
Bohemian Confession of 1575, or who belonged to the Society 
of the Bohemian Brothers ; though, as in England, liberty 
of conscience was not held to imply hberty of worship. In the 
royal towns, indeed, and on the royal domains, both Catholics 
and Protestants might build as many churches as they pleased. 
But the Bohemian aristocracy would indeed have changed its 
nature, if they had proclaimed upon their own estates the 
freedom which they forced upon the King. There they were 
still to be the masters ; and they would take good care that 

' Sfe the reniorks of Gindely, Gcschichli dcr ErikcilUTig dts Eoh- 
misckin Majcslitsbrisfis, I16. 
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their serfs and dependents should not be admitted to the exer- 
cise of a religion which was not to the taste of their lords. 

This settlement, which was confirmed by Matthias when, 
by the expulsion of his brother Rudolph, he ascended the 
i» irmffi- throne of Bohemia, was without any of the elements 
ciency. Qj- permanency. In many respects, the principle 

adopted was similar to that which, for more than half a century, 
had prevailed in Germany. But there was one important dif- 
ference. The German princes had virtually become territorial 
sovereigns, and had taken upon themselves the duties with 
the responsibilities of sovereignty. The Bohemian nobles were 
still landowners and nothing more. Their estates were too 
small, and Constantinople was loo near, to render feasible , 
a change in their position which would place them on an 
equal footing with an elector of Saxony or a landgrave of 
Hesse. A king of Bohemia must still be retained, and the 
actual king was one who was far more opposed to the no- 
bility than James II. was to the English people in 1688, or 
Charles X. was to the French people in 1830. 

Such a state of things could not last Either the nobility 
would set aside the king, or the king would beat down the 
Approadhing nobility. At first sight, the former contingency 
revoiuiion. might have appeared to be unavoidable. Three- 
fourths of the population, and all the military forces of the 
kingdom, were at the disposal of the Protestants. They could 
count on the warm sympathy, if not upon the active aid, of the 
great landowners in all the other states of which the dominions 
of their sovereign were composed. All this would avail them 
little unless they could ripen in a moment into wise and fore- 
casting statesmen, and could bow their heads to the stem yoke 
of discipline and self-denial by which nations are founded— 
unless, in a word, men with all, and more than all, the failings of 
the English cavaliers could learn at once to display the virtues 
of the burghers of Leyden and the Ironsides of Cromwell. 

They had already chosen the field of battle upon which the 
conflict was to be waged. In popular language, the Church 
lands, which were still held by the Catholic bishops and 
abbots, were considered as the property of the Crown. This 
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interpreLition liad been accepted by ali parties at the time 
of the drawing up of the law which guaranteed the details 
of the new arrangements introduced by the royal charter. 
The cler^ continued to hold a different opinion, and main- 
tained that they had as much right to regulate the religious 
worship of their own territories as any of the temporal 
magnates. 

This view of their position, in which the strictly legal use 
of terms was adopted in preference to the popular, received 
the hearty support of Matthias,' to whom the question was 
indeed of vital importance, from a political as well as from a 
Qnestioaof ■'sl'B'ous point of vicw. The ecclesiastical domains 
ftttdompf were almost the last supports on which his throne 
ihtChurch rested ; and to be deprived of them was tantamount 
to surrendering his crown at once to the nobility. 

In 1617, a golden opportunit}' was offered to the Bohemians 
of fighting their battle on favourable ground. The Emperor 
i6,j. Matthias and his brothers were alike childless, and 
t^p^j^?J||^ the Princes of the House had fised upon his cousin, 
ofSiyiia. Ferdinand of Styria, as the fittest person to be en- 
trusted with the united inheritance of the family. Ferdinand 
was accordingly presented to the Estates for acceptance as their 
future king. 

The terms in which the proposition was couched were 

' On this subject Professor Gindply {RiidoI//l., i. 354) has retracted 
his formei opinion, and now cites Ihc evidence of ^lawEtta to the eflecl 
that the agreement consequent upoil the royal charter ivas understood W 
the lime to leave the ecclesiastical domains in the same position as those 
held by the King, and consequently open to Protestant worship. From 
this he deduces the conclusion that the Protestants were at least technically 
in the right. But though the Catholics who assented to ibis agreement 
are put out of com t, it does not follow that Matthias, who was not Idng 
at the time, had not a sustainable case in Billing that he tvas not bound lo 
travel beyond the four comers of the law. If a slrictly legal interpretation 
did not make the Bishops' lards equivalent to Crown lands, he might well 
hold that he had Holhing lo do willi the views «f the individuals who com- 
posed the Diet. The whole case turns upon the lulerpretalion of in agree- 
ment which h.id (lie force of law. That the royal chailcr ilsvlf liivouied 
the cas« of the Protes'Liuit^ is a pure delusion, 
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sufficient to show that the throne was now claimed by hereditary 
right, and an attempt to postpone the Diet, with the object of 
proceeding to an election of some other candidate, failed 
signally before the overwhelming eiidence adduced in favour 
of the doctrine that, excepting in the event of a failure of heirs, 
the crown of Bohemia was hereditary and not elective.' It is 
true that in the midst of the confusions incident to the last 
revolution, Matthias himself had been elected, and Rudolph, 
glad enough to say or do anything which might in any way 
affect the position of the brother whom he detested, had 
acknowledged the crown to have passed to him in right of this 
election. But so plain was it that constitutional usage was on 
the other side, that the great majority of the Protestant members 
of the Diet agreed to accept Ferdinand as their king. 

Yet powerful as the force of argument had been, it seems 
strange that no attempt was made to settle the question of the 
ecclesiastical lands. The dispute had been on foot for years, 
and it was evident that unless the opportunity were seized for 
coming to an understanding on the question, it would survive 
as a standing cause of discord between the nation and its 
king. 

The Bohemians could have been under no misapprehension 
of the character and intentions of Ferdinand. The friend and 
chancitr of pup'' of the Jesuits, he had already gained an evil 
Ferdinand, reputation for intolerance, which was even worse than 
hs deserved. 

In fact, it was hard to form a clear conception of the views 
and opinions of such a man, in the very midst of the contest in 
which he was involved. Even now his distinct place in the 
scale which leads from the unquestioning intolerance of men like 
our Henry V., to the large tolerance of men like William III., 
ha.s still to be recognised. Step by step, as each generation 
look its place upon the stage, the political aspect of eccle- 
siastical disputes presented itself more vividly to the minds of 

An eihaustive examination of this point, with a full account of the 
debates in this Diet, will he found in Professor Gindely's paper in the 
Proisedings of the Hiileriiol and Pliiiasofhical Class o/tht Vitn«a Amicmj 
for .859 
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Government sent a paltry sum of a hundred thousand ducats,' 
and talked of sending two hundred thousand more.' If dR 
German Protestants had been unanimous in the support of 
Bohemia, the huge bulk of the dominions of the GermaB' 
branch of the House of Austria, honeycombed as it was tr^ 
disaffection, would have broken up from its own inherent 
weakness. 

That the Bohemians, on the other hand, would be likd) 
FttHBgin to meet with any general sympathy ia Germai^ 
GmcMiy, y^aj far from probable. Two different tendende* 
of thought had been the moving agents of the men of the 
past century, and their influences were still living. On the, 
one hand, there had been the spirit of religious fellowship, the 
conviction that identity of creed formed the strongest bond of 
union, and that all men were called upon to suffer and to act 
on behalf of their co-religionists in every part of the worli 
On the other hand, there had been the belief in the divine 
authority of Government against intriguing priests and pre*-, 
byters, and the conviction that rebellion was in itself an evil. 
In the first years of the seventeenth century these two views- 
of life each found a support in one of the great parties into 
which German Protestantism was divided. Theological oppo- 
sition to Rome formed the strength of Calvinism, whilst 
Lutheranism was the creed of those who regarded religion in 
its more secular aspect. 

At the head of the Lutheran states stood John George, , 
Elector of Saxony. Spending his days in the hunting-field. 
The Elector ^^^ h's evenings in deep carouses, from which he 
ofSuonji. seldom retired sober, he had neither time nor 
clination for intellectual culture, If he hated anything at all 
it was the turmoil of war, and the feverish excitement of 
Calvinism. The politics of his family had long been Im- 
perialist It was by the favour of one emperor that his great 
uncle, Maurice, had become an elector. It was by the favout 

' Equivalent to 25,000/. English money. 

* OBale to Philip III., Sept. p 1618, Simancas MSS. 2503, fol. 148. 
Despatch of Khevenhiiller, cited by Hurler, GeschUhli FerdiBonds //^ 
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of another emperor that his brother and himself had prose- 
cuted their claims to the Duchy of Cleves. Yet sluggish and 
improvident as he was in political matters, it would be unfair to 
speak of his iraperiaiisra as if it had been altogether personal 
and selfish. It resulted in part from the old feeling of attach- 
ment to the time-honoured institutions of the Empire, and in 
part from the belief that in them might be found a shelter 
against the anarchy which appeared hkely to set in, if nothing 
better than the law of the strongest was to be invoked in the 
disputes which might from time to time arise between the 
members of the Empire. 

Nor did John George stand alone in the support which he 
gave to the Emperor. Wherever anarchy was feared, a public 
opinion was forming which, if only the religious 
LuUionn rights of the Protestants could be placed under an 
"pmioD. adequate safeguard, would have borne the wearer 
of the Imperial crown on to an authority which his prede- 
cessors had not known for many a year. The dismal results 
of the weakness of Rudolph and Matthias had not been without 
fruit Men were tired of hearing that German soil had been 
buried by foreign soldiers, and that German towns were gar- 
risoned by Dutch or Spanish troops. They were tired, too, 
of the perpetual threats and rumours of war, and there could 
be little doubt that an Emperor who could do justice to 
Catholic and Protestant alike, would have won all hearts to 
his standard. The notion that the Electors and Princes of 
the Empire were but vassals of the Emperor, still retained 
its vitality, and under favourable circumstances might have once 
more impressed itself upon the history of the nation.' 

Yet, strong as this feeling was, there was room for other 
ituwk- considerations by its side. In remembering the 
"»■ rights of princes and states, the Lutheran ran no 

slight risk of forgetting the rights of human beings. If by no 

I II is a source oF gieat confusioD whenever it is assumed that the view 
taken of the relation between the Emperor and the Empire nl this lime 
WIS ihe same as thai taken in the eighteenth century, though it is true tbal 
the ideas of the Palatine parly were manifestly tending thai way, it they 
had not already reached the point afteiwarda gained. 
VOU HI. T 
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other means it was possible to prevent the desolation of die 
soil, and the never-ending slaughter of defenceless citi/^ns in 
the name of religion, it might perhaps be necessary to look 
on whilst the master of each territory moulded tJie religious 
worship of his subjects at his pleasure. But it was a heavy 
price to pay for civil order ; and anyone who could have 
struck out a more comprehensive theory would have deserved 
Weil of his contemporaries. 

Unhappily the southern princes, who, with Frederick V., 
the young Elector Palatine, at their head, formed the main 
PoLicyofihc body of the Union, were not the men to give popu- 
Ciivinias. larity lo their revolt against the merely legal settlement 
which found favour with the Lutherans of the North. It was noi 
amongst them that the great principles of religious liberty were 
likely to dawn upon the world. Wedged in between Catholic 
Bavaria and the Franconian bishoprics on the one side, and the 
states of the Rhenish bishops on the other, they lived inconstant 
apprehension of danger. Calvinists from sheer antagonism to 
theirneighbours,theiTtalkwaseverofwar. Schemes of aggres- 
sion, which would have revolted the common sense of Northern 
Germany, and which it was necessary carefully to conceal from 
the merchants of the cities of the South, were lightly talked o( 
by these princes. It was in Heidelberg and Cassei ihat the idea 
had originated of calling upon the King of France to dictate 
terms to Germany at his pleasure, and It was at Heidelberg and 
Cassei that the warmest support was given to any plan which 
would reduce the power of the Emperor to the most complete 
insignificance, whilst no thought was ever wasted on the more 
difficult task of discovering an authority by which the legitimate 
action of the abased monarch might be replaced. Over the 
Tht EiecMr fortunes of men who were steering straight towards 
Paiitinc. anarchy, the youthful Frederick was most unfitted to 
preside. Too thoughtful to allow the world's courses to pass 
unheeded by him, and too much in earnest lo be restrained 
from sacrificing himself for that which he conceived to be the 
good of his people and his Church, he was utterly deficient in 
the wisdom which alone can guide great enterprises to a suc- 
cessful end. Exposed by the position of his straggling territory 
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to an attack from Catholic states on every side, and knowing 
that as a Calvinist, he was not covered by the letter of the 
treaty of Augsburg, he had grown up with the thought of pos- 
sible war ever present to his mind. He never forgot that he 
might one day have to fight in defence of those luxuriant 
vineyards whose productiveness filled with astonishment even 
Italians acquainted with the rich Lombard plain, and of the 
proud castle which looked down upon the rushing stream 
of the Neckar. In the constant prospect of war, he grew im- 
patient of the restraints of peace. His feeble intellect shed but 
a flickering and uncertain light upon the path which stretched 
out into the dark future before him. He was easily elated and 
easily depressed Conscious of his weakness, he was now drifting 
helplessly along under the guidance of one whose will was 
stronger than his owrL The ruler of the hour was Christian of 
Anhalt, whose eagerness to strike down the hated Austrian family 
was unrestrained by any consideration of prudence or morality. 
The characters of the two Electors were thrown into the 
strongest light by the reception which they severally gave to 
The&Hin the news of the Bohemian revolution. The Elector 
oiJ=^ of Saxony showed the utmost anxiety to maintain 
peace. To one who asked him what he meant to do, 
he replied simply, " Help to put out the fire." His offer of 
mediation was thankfully accepted by Matthias, and for some 
time he was able to flatter himself that he would receive the 
support of the Elector PaJatine. 

The peace of Germany hung upon the decision of FredericL 
Unfortunately, the question was one upon which anyone might 
Frfdtri fc-5 ^^^^ S°"^ astray, and upon which Frederick was 
wmiof more likely to go astray than anyone else. It is 
true that to a revolution in Bohemia and in Austria, 
which would have followed the example of the Dutch revolu- 
tion in the preceding century, no real objection could be 
brought; and, if there were the least chance of producing such 
a result, it would be far better to assist the Bohemians to total 
independence than to patch up an agreement with Matthias 
which was hardly likely to last Of the difficulties in the way 
of a settlement of this character, Frederick was, unhappily, in 
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complete ignorance. Of the obstacles opposed by the charatto 
and the institutions of Bohemia he knew nothing. Still more 
fatally ignorant was he that, unless he could gain the good-will o[ 
Saxony, he would himself be powerless, and that any assistance 
which he might be able to give would be more than counte- 
balanced by the opposition of those who dreaded rebellion in 
any shape as the prelude to universal confusion. On the whole 
there can be little doubt that it would have been his best policy 
to seek a close alliance with John George. The maintenance 
of religious liberty in Bohemia under the guarantee of Protes- 
tant Germany, would no doubt have left room for future 
troubles. But it was evidently attainable at the time, and mj 
approximation between the Courts of Heidelberg and Dresden 
would have been fraught with beneficent results for the whole 
of Germany, That such a guarantee would not have been 
given in vain is proved by the amount of religious libertv 
retained in Silesia, even after the catastrophe of 1620, through 
the interposition of Saxony alone. 

Errors of judgment, however, are too common in political 
life to justify any serious complaint so far against Fredericit 
Htswiid 3"d his advisers. The really unpardonable offewe 
dtdgM. which they committed was, that in the face of the 
gravest difficulty which any German prince had ever been 
railed upon to solve, they dared to look upon the troubles in 
Bohemia as a band of pilferers might look upon a fire in the 
streets, which, however serious it may be to others, is to them 
a good opportunity for fining their pockets at the expense of 
the sufferers and spectators. 

To do Frederick justice, he was not the leader in the 
evil path into which he suffered himself to be dragged by his 
associates. He had given the Elector of Saxony 
" reason to understand that he was ready to join in the 
Savoy. proposed mediation, and it would be the grossest in- 

justice to doubt that he had the good of Germany and Bohemia 
at heart But in July, an enticing proposal ' reached him from 

' Wake to [he King, July 13, Litters and other documents illustraliwi 
tht nlatians betaeeH England and Germany at Ike cammenetnuMt of tke 
Thirty Years' War, 4. This collection, edited by me for the CanidtB 
Society, will be quoled as Letters and Dommaits. 
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that arch intriguer, the Duke of Savoy, who happened to have 
two thousand men in Germany under the command of the 
Count of Mansfeld, a soldier of fortune, who had been driven 
by personal insults to forsake the Spanish service, and who had, 
accordingly, vowed implacable enmity against the House of 
Austria. The Duke had originally levied these men for service 
in Italy against Spain ; but, as peace had been signed, he had 
no further use for them, and now offered, for the sake of the 
influence which he might gain in Germany, to continue to pay 
them, if the Princes of the Union were willing to take them 
into their service. He had no doubt, he added, that the 
Venetians would be ready to advance large suras of monev, 
and that the Elector would thus be able to appear at the head 
of an imposing force in the spring. 

For a time, Frederick hung back ; but the prospect was too 
seducing to be long resisted. , Christian of Anbalt was beside 
himself with joy. Already he was witnessing in imagination 
the dismemberment of the dominions of the House of Austria; 
the only question in his mind was how the spoil was to be 
divided. At one time it was arranged that the Duke of Savov 
was to be Emperor, and that Frederick was to be King of 
Bohemia. The ecclesiastical princes were to be stripped of 
their dominions. Then there was a change of plan. Thi^ 
Duke thought that he would hke to keep Bohemia for himself; 
Frederick should be King of Hungary, He might, if he 
pleased, annex Alsace to the Palatinate ; if events were favour- 
able, he might even lay claim to some portions of Austria.' 
At first these schemes were kept from Frederick's knowledge ; 
but he soon grew accustomed to listen to them without showing 
any distaste. That they were not at once rejected goes far to 
explain the reluctance of the Elector of Saxony to be found in 
close alliance with the Calvinist Prince. It was this also 
which furnished Ferdinand with an excuse, unhappily too valid, 
for looking down from the height of his moral superiority upon 
Protestantism, as if it were only another name for selfishness 
and unprincipled ambition. 

' Londorp, Ada Puilica, iii. 596-611. I suppose the portions of 
Austria refened [□ arc the sDaUeie<J territories in Swabia. 
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The preparations for mediation were not completed l"o 
many months after the revolution at Prague. At the Emperor'^ 
The foot request, the names of the Elector of Mentz and 
™*^™- of the Duke of Bavaria had been added to those ol 
the two Protestant Electors. 

One at least of the mediators was doing his best to maif 
mediation impossible Not venturing to speak out plainly his 
SoccBK! op'n'on o" ''^^ prospects of peace, Frederick irai 
ofU«^ continuing, to all outward appearance, his good 
offices in co-operation with the Elector of Saxony, ai 
the same time that, with the strictest injunctions to secrecy, lit 
sent Mansfeld to the assistance of the revolurionary chiefe 
Whatever the ultimate effect of such duplicity might be, the 
immediate result was favourable to the Bohemian cause. 
Pilsen was taken, and the Imperialists were driven back on 
every side. Before the end of the year, BudweJs was the only 
place in Bohemia remaining in the hands of the soldiers o( 
Matthias. Heated by these successes, and still more bytk 
hope of further svipport from Heidelberg, the Directors had 
become more than ever averse to any terms short of complete 
independence. 

It was only natural that the events which were passing in 
Bohemia should engage the earnest attention of the Spanish 
^^^^^^ ministers. Their sympathies, religious and political, 
diiionof urged them to place at once their whole force ai 
' the disposal of the Emperor. But their poverty was 

great. How desperate the condition of the monarchy was, is 
best known from the celebrated report ' which was at this time 
in course of preparation by the Council of Castile. Lerma had 
recently been driven from power by a palace intrigue, in which 
his own son, the Duke of Uzeda, had taken pan with Aliaga, 
the King's confessor. He was now in retirement, enjoying, 
under the shadow of a cardinal's hat, the illgotten weallb 
which he had amassed during his years of office. The oppor- 
tunity was seized by the prudent statesmen whose presence at 
the Council alone preserved the monarchy from ruin, to call the 
LclitPnte, Hiiteria 4e EsfaHa, iv, 4S1. Compue Ihc notices ia tbe 
Vuittt. SpagtUL 
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King's attention to the miserable condition of the country. 
The population of the Castiles, they said, was decreasing every 
day. The taxes were so heavy that it was impossible to pay 
them. The landowners were absentees, living at Court, and 
careless of the misery of their dependents. Money had been 
squandered with unheard-of profusion by the King. The 
courtiers alone were enriched. The expenses of the royal 
household exceeded by two-thirds the sum which had sufficed 
foi the wants of Philip II. Impediments were thrown in the 
way of the sale of the produce of the soil, and of its carriage to 
matket Finally, the number of the monasteries was out of 
all proportion to the population, and was increasing every day. 
Nothing was done in consequence of this representation. 
The men who succeeded Lerma were busily imitating his ex- 
^ ample by filling their own purses, and had no time 
theGortrn- to think about the misery of the people; but the 

knowledge that such a state of things exbted could 
not feil in influencing the decision of the Government when 
it was called upon to engage in a long and expensive war.' 
p^,^^^ Above all, it made them anidous to know what would 
oiediMon be the course which England would adopt For, 

whatever Castilian pride might suggest, they knew 
well enough that to engage in a maritime contest with England, 
at the same time that they were keeping on foot large armies 
on the Danube and in Flanders, would tux the resources of the 
monarchy to the uttermost. Accordingly, Cottington, now 
again agent at Madrid, during Digby's absence in England, was 
asked to convey to James the assurance that his good offices 
in the Bohemian quarrel would readily be accepted by the 
King of Spain." At the same time, Lafuente,' Gondomar's 
confessor, was despatched to England, to support Sanchez in 
securing a hold on the mind of James, and to tempt him to offer 
his mediation in Germany, by the assurance of Philip's readiness 
to go on with the marriage treaty. 

I Cottington to Lake, June 15, 1618, Letttrs and Document!, 3. 
' Naunton's Notes, Sept. 10, 1618, ibid. 13. 

* Commoiily known in England as (ht Padre Maestro, which is some- 
thing like calling a num " His Rcveience " as a proper name. 
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All this was wanting to James. He was far from the scene 
of action, and he was ignorant alike of the nature of the 
quarrel, and of the character of the disputants. What was 
scarcely of less consequence, with no standing army at his dis- 
posal, and no surplus in his exchequer, James would be unable 
to exercise any appreciable influence over the course of events 
in the centre of the Continent If the two Protestant Electors 
were agreed, they could carry out their views without his aid. 
If they were at variance, his help would hardly enable either of 
them to dispose of the fortunes of Germany. 

If the evil consequences of James's acceptance of the pro- 
posed mediation had been limited to the expenditure of some 
20,000/. in a bootless embassage, no one but himself 
pfSpaniaii would havc had any right to complain. Unhappily 
this was not the case. The interest which the 
Spanish Government took in the affairs of Bohemia, made it 
highly probable that Philip would sooner or later send succours ' 
to his kinsman ; and though, even then, it would hardly be wise, 
in a cause in which Geiman opinion was hopelessly divided, to 
give the signal for a war which would wrap the whole of the 
Continent in flames, it could never be either right or prudent 
to smooth the way for the intervention of Spain in the affairs of 
Germany. That the acceptance of the mediation, without ob- 
taining a guarantee of the neutrality of Spain, was almost tanta- 
mount to an invitation to Philip to persevere in his interference 
was evident to all who chose to think about the inatter. 

Whilst James was taking this affair into consideration, the 
excitement in England against everything Spanish, which had 
manifested itself at the time of Raleigh's execu- 
iD induce tion, had not at all subsided, and James was con- 
fc^"vriih stantly pressed to embark in a war with Spain, 
pam. rj,j^^ Dutch Commissioners, who were in London to 

negotiate a mercantile peace in the East Indies,' did their best 
to urge him in the same direction.* James was himself annoyed 
at the return of many of the priests whom he had set at liberty 

Lafueote to Philip III, Dec. '-^ Madrid Fataci Libraty, 
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It was his opinion, he said, that Gondomar had gained mon 
for his maslei in England by his courtesy than the most tamous 
captain could have gained by his sword. The words were true, 
but the man who uttered them with complacent satisfaction 
had no very high political sagacity of which to boast' 

If, indeed, the work of mediation had been what James 
supposed, a mere arbitration between two parties who would 
only be too happy to see their quarrels decided by die 
sentence of an English ambassador, Doncaster's courtesy and 
ready tact would have stood him in good stead. As ii was, 
there was nothing to be hoped from his mission. What James 
needed was a shrewd, impartial spectator, who would pencuaie 
the real intentions of the various patties in the Empire, and 
who might have been able to put into some practical shape the 
good inlendons of his master. But to the power of divininj 
the truth which is obscured by jarring passions, Doncastet 
ji^^^^ could make no pretensions. He was sure to thro« 

himself at once into the arms of Frederick and ins 
ministers. He would see with the eyes, and think with ihe 
thoughts, of the Court of Heidelberg. Even if he had any ida 
of impartiality when he landed at Calais, he would be i 
thorough partisan long before he left the I'alatinate. 

The new ambassador's departure was delayed for some 
Deaihofih* ^'"'^ ''J' "^^ ^^"^^ which reached England of the 
ErapcrcT dcsth of thc Empcror Matthias. 

In Bohemia the death of the Emperor hurried ona 
crisis which had long been foreseen. Ferdinand at once noCiiied 

his accession to those whom he still treated as his 
miincBin subjects, and offered to confirm all their privUeges, 

including the royal charter itself. But the DirectOR 
had gone too far to retreat. They did not even vouchsafe i. 
reply to this overture. Though the word dethronement had 
not yet been formally uttered, it was plain that nothing less 
would satisfy the revolutionary leaders. The proposed media- 
tion of the four princes fell at once to the ground. 

' Lafuente lo Philip III. ; La.(ueate lo Gondomar, ^^- "'*• SfadrU 
■Palate tiiraiy, '°" 
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awaited the reply to the communication which he had in- 
structed Cottington to make.' 

That answer was the subject of much consideration in Spain. 
Gondomar's advice was asked, and the late ambassador drew 
1^ up a memoir on the state of affairs in England. In 

Gtradomar's spite, he said, of his eflbrts to keep James out of the 
E^iish" hands of the war party, it was impossible to be free 
afliure. ^oxn anxiety. It was true that the English exchequer 

was empty, but the nation was rich, and a declaration of war 
with Spain would immediately be followed by a large grant of 
money. In a few weeks a powerful fleet could be manned and 
equipped. On the other hand, at no time had the Spanish 
navy been so entirely unprepared for war. The sea would 
swarm with English privateers ; and whoever was master at sea 
would soon be master on shore. The Dutch rebels, the French 
Huguenots, and the German heretics would place James at 
the head of a powerfiil confederacy, and it was impossible to 
say what injury he might not inflict upon the Catholic Church 
and the Spanish monarchy. 

At any price, therefore, the friendship of James must be 
secured. With that, everything would be possible, even the 
reduction of England to the Catholic Church. The marriage 
treaty must be kept on foot. No doubt James had refused 
to concede religious liberty, on the plea that the consent 
of Parliament was needed, but this was a mere excuse. Why 
could not James change the religion of England as easily as 
his predecessors had done ? The truth was, that he was a 
heretic at heart, and was afraid of any increase in the numbers 
of the English Catholics.* 

James's I" penning the memoir in which he thus sketched 

^^i^" out the future policy of his Government, Gondomar 
'''"'■ had before hira a letter which had been written by 

Buckingham to Cottington, at James's instigation, in order that 

' Lafuente to GoDdomar, Nov. -' ; Lafuente to Philip III. Jan, '•- 
Madrid Falatt Library. 

' Consulltt by Gondomar and Aliaga, Jan. ^ 1619, Simaacas MSS. 
3518, fol. 42. The two formed a junta for Englisll affairs, but the papei 
is evidently Gondomar's production. 
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it might be placed in the hands of the Spanish secretary, 
Ciriza. 

In this letter Cottington was ordered to assure the King 0/ 
Spain that James had left unanswered the repeated applications 
of the Bohemians for assistance, partly because he expected to 
be called upon to mediate, and partly because, as yet, he had 
only heard one side of the question. He wished, therefore, 
that Philip would procure for him the Emperor's answer to 
their complaints. He hoped that, to give time lor negotia- 
tion, a cessation of arms would be accorded, and that Matthias 
would give security that, upon receiving the submission of the 
Bohemians, he would leave them in the enjoyment of the free 
exercise of their religion.' 

Even at this distance of time, it is scarcely possible to read 
Gondomar's comments upon this letter without a smile. He 
Gondonmr-s believed, he said, that the King of England meant 
eommcnts. „e!l, and that he was desirous of maintaining peace. 
It was only from vanity that he desired to have a hand in the 
affairs of Germany. In the end, he would be sure to attach 
himself to whichever of the two parties pro\'ed the strongest 
It would be well, therefore, to accept his offer of mediation. It 
could do nobody any harm, and it might do good ; for James 
might learn by it to be ashamed of himself, and to use his in- 
fluence on the Emperor's behalf. Ciriza had better accept the 
offer, taking care to treat it as if it had been a simple proposal 
to assist in reducing the Bohemians to obedience. At the 
same time, he might promise that the Sj^anish ambassador at 
Vienna would do everything in his power to facilitate the 
offered mediation,* 

Accordingly, on January 22, a formal letter, embodying 
Tht EnBiish Gondomar's suggestions, was written to Cottington 
"wc'^ttTiiy tiy Ciriza.' At last Philip's hands were free. On the 
Spuip. 24th, two days after his acceptance of the English 

mediation, he wrote to the Archduke Albert at Brussels, telling 

BuckinEham to Codington, Nov. (?), 161&, Lellers and DgcumeiUi, Zl. 
Coiaulla by Gondomar, Jan. ^ 1619, Hid. XJ. 
Ciiim to Cottington, ^^^ 1619. ''*'''■ Z^- 
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him that he had now decided upon sending assistance to the 
Emperor ; ' and, on February i, he sent word to Matthias that 
he was ready to make over to him a large sum of money, 
adding that, if that were not sufficient, troops should follow.* 
To make sure that James should not break through the net in 
which he had entangled himself, it was decided that Gondomar 
should return to England to complete the work which had been 
so successfully begun. ^ 

For the moment, the alliance of James was equally courted 
by all parties. Whilst Cottington was waiting at Madrid for 
jKinaiy. the answer of the Spanish Government, Bajon 
emb^ to Christopher Dohna arrived in England on a special 
Engiind. mission from the Elector Palatine.* Ostensibly he 
came to ask James to renew the defensive treaty with the 
Union, which was shortly about to expire. But his main object 
was to sound the King of England, in order to discover 
whether he was likely to give his a.id to the wild schemes which 
bad been suggested by the Duke of Savoy. 

To the renewal of the treaty with the Union, James made 
no objection whatever.' But when Dohna began to hint, in 
cautious terms, at the possibility that upon the death of 
Matthias the Bohemians would proceed to elect his master in 
the place of Ferdinand, James cut him short at once. In the 
case of a legal election, he said, he would do his best to 
support his son-in-law. But he would not hear of any aggres- 
sion upon the rights of others. " There are some of the 
Princes of Germany," he said, "who wish for war, in order 
that they may aggrandise themselves. Your master is young, 
and I am old. Let him follow my example." He then pro- 
ceeded to quote from Virgil the lines in which the aged Latinus 
is represented as warning Tumus that his impetuous valour 
> Philip HI. to Archduke Albert, J^' ?*' 1619, BrusitU MSS. 

• Kbevenhuller, ix. 333. 

' CoDsulla of the Council of Stale, Feb. '^ March '-^ 1619, Simancoi 
MSS. asiS, 2515. 

' Voigl in Raumer's Historacha Taschtt\buch, 1853, 127. 

* The new trealy was signed Jan. 17, and talified May 6, 16:9, Rymer, 
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needed to be balanced by his own sober judgment' He 
subsequently sent a message to Dohna, requesting him not to 
forget that, if the Princes of the Union made an attack upon 
their neighbours, they must expect no assistance from him. 
He would give no help to those who were exciting the subjects 
of other sovereigns to revolt. Yet, within the limits of defensire 
warfare, he would do his best to maintain their independence. 
He had, unfortunately, no money to send them at present ; but 
he would ask the Dutch lo give enough to support two thousand 
men for a few months.' 

If James could not give a very satisfactory reason for the 
advice which he offered, at least the advice was good in itseIC 
It is true that the technical illegality of the Res-o- 
of Jameses lution at Prague was a very insufficient ground foi 
"'"" deserting the Bohemians, but the feeling which that 

iliegality had called forth was an important element in the 
decision to be taken. Frederick and those who surrounded 
him had contrived to inspire their neighbours with a belief that 
they had nothing to contribute to the solution of a most com- 
plicated political problem except violence and intrigue ; and 
unless they could change their nature, there was little that 
England could do to help them. 

At the very time at which Dohna was transmitting this 
unwelcome intelligence to his roaster, James was giving signs 

, that his words were not uttered as a mere subterfuge for 

The Spanish the sake of avoiding war at any cost. For sometime 
he had been receiving infomiation from Cottingtoo, 
that great naval preparations were being made in every port in 
the Spanish Empire. From Dunkirk to Barcelona the arsenals 
and dockyards were ringing with the equipment of a poweiM 
fleet It was sdd that the ships were to rendezvous in Afail 

' " pnestans onimi juveois, quantam ipse feroci 
Virtute exsQperas, ta^lo me impensios iequum est 
Prosficin, atque omnes volvmtfm expendere casus." — jEm. xa. 19. 
The words in italics were subslituled by James or Dohna for constdtrt »nd 

Nannton to Carlelon, Jan. 21. The King lo the Elector Palaliiie 
iJy4, 1619, Lcltcri and Daaimenls, 32, 152. 
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on the coast of Sardinia, where they were to take on board a 
force of no less than forty thousand soldiers. Cottington was 
told that the armament was intended for an attack upon 
Algiers ; and, if official documents are to be trusted, such was 
in reality the intention of the Spanish Government. A blow 
struck against the pirates at once, would obviate the necessity 
of admitting the hated co-operation of an English fleet in the 
Mediterranean. ' 

Such an explanation, however, would hardly be satisfactory 
to those who had most to fear from any fresh development of 
Aiirmofihe ^hc power of Spaia The Venetians believed that 
vcDeiians. (j,g attack was in reaUty directed against themselves. 
During the whole of the past year they bad been living in 
constant dread of Spain. The Spanish Viceroy of Naples had 
been carrying on hostilities against them on his own account ; 
and a terrible conspiracy, which had been foiled by a timely 
discovery, was universally attributed to the instigations of the 
Spanish ambassador, Bedmar. It was reported to the Council 
of Ten, that as Gondomar was leaving England he had con- 
cluded a conversation with Sir Henry Mainwaring, the Lieu- 
tenant of Dover Castle, with the significant words : — " It will 
not be long before Spanish is spoken at Venice." ^ 

These words may have been mere bravado ; but the 
Republic was alarmed, and its ambassador was directed to ask 
James for assistance. The real object of the Spanish fleet, it 
was believed at Venice, was to seize the city itself or some point 
upon the Venetian coast which might be made the basis of 
operations against Bohemia. 

1619. James was at once aroused. That Spain should as- 

wit^*^ sisC the Emperor against his revolted subjects was well 
pamiions in enough ; but an attack upon Venice would be a gross 
"^ * violation of public kw. A courier was at once de- 
spatched to Cottington, directing him to interrogate PhiUp as to 

' Coltington to Naunton, Dec. 3 ; Cottington to Lake, Dec. 4, 1618, 
S. P. S/iar'n, There is a bundle of papers at Simancas, relating to " the 
secret expedition," as il is called. 

' Tnfonnation given to Che Council at Ten, ^''' ^'^ 1618, I'eniire AfSS. 
Comniuuicaiioni del Cona., di, i. 
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his intentions. Nor were James's remonstrances confined is 
words. On the pretext of reviving his own preparations ^^m. I 
the pirates, he ordered Buckingham, who liad just been raisai I 
to the direction of the Admiralty, to get ready six ships of tk | 
royal navy for immediate service. Fourteen more were tf 
equipped by the merchants, and orders were given to the Citj ' 
companies to pay the 40,000/. which had been assessed upon 
them. ' A few days later it was determined that the old tai of | 
ship-money should once more be levied at the other porw; 
and the magistrates were accordingly directed to make up the 
sum of 8,550/. amongst them.* At the same time the lords- 
lieutenants of the counties were directed to see that the trained 
bands were in a good state of discipline, and that the beacom 
on the coast were ready for use.^ 

February. The next step was to ask for the co-operation of 

mnuii; [jje Dutch. James's plan was that the two fleeB 
ttmperate. should pass the Straits of Gibraltar together, and 

' The Council to Sii T. Smith, Jan. 17, 1619, Cettncil R^sUr. 
Lorldn to Puckering, Feb. 9 ; Feb. (?), l6t9, Harl. MSS. 7002, fol. 441, 
430. Carleton to Naunton, Jan, 15, 30, Naunlon to Cailelon, Jan. 37, 
Feb. 4, 1619, X P. Holland. The Dutch Commissionets to the Sules- 
General, ^^'}' ^ ■ '^ 1619, Add. AfSS. 17,677 I., fol. 380-386. Donalolu 
the Doge, Feb. i-ii' 1619, VcnUe MSS. StlmVi^i l/ewi-Attetr.^sa.'-^ 

ieh4^ iGlg- See p, 70, 

' The Council to the Mayors and Bailifis of the Port Towns, Feb. 7, 
1619, Counat Regisfer. Tbe auma assessed ate interesting, as showing Ihe 
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should offer their combined assistance to the Spanish admiral 
n his projected attack upon Algiere. They would thus be in a 
position to oppose him with superior force, if it proved that the 
hostilities against the pirates were only a cover for an attack 
upon Venice, or eveti, as was whispered in England, for an 
attack upon Ireland,' 

By taking timely precautions against danger, James, for 
once, found his policy crowned with success. Before the 
Ensfwnaon Dutch had time to express their objections to the 
Spanlih pr<^ P'^"i nf:\is arrived that the Spanish preparations had 
paiKtions. been suspended, and that all danger was at an end.' 
It is indeed possible that James's singular display of energy 
may have had some connexion with his displeasure at the want 
of interest shown in Spain on the subject of the marriage treaty. 
For some weeks he had been complaining that, though he had 
long ago stated his terms, Philip had taken no pains to discover 
whether the Pope was likely to be satisfied. On January 31 a 
courier arrived from Madrid with the news that a 
Spaii. sends persou had already been despatched to Rome to ask 
a'disp^" for the dispensation.^ Taking it for granted that the 
'""'' Spaniards wished to do all that friendship might 

suggest, James now selected an ambassador for the important 
Febniaiy. nijssion to Bohemia. His choice first fell upon 
SSituS Wottonj but the appointment was almost imme- 
Boife^mkn ^lately cancelled in favour of Doncaster. The 
emboss^. selection of the man who, as Lord Hay, had un- 
willingly broken off the French treaty, and whose sympathies 
as a Scotchman were all on the side of France, was neverthe- 
less spoken of as highly satisfactory by the agents of the Spanish 
Government The explanation probably is that Doncaster, who 
was apt to echo the sentiments of diose with whom he lived, 
had for the time taken his cue from James and Buckingham. 

' The Dutch Commissionars to tbe States-General, Feb, ^Add^MSS. 
17,677 I. fol. 389. 

' Ptopoaition of the Dutch ConnniEsioiieis, March 5, S. P, HeUattd, 
Donalo to the Doge, Feb. H^-^ Venia MSS. 

' Lafuente to Philip III., Feb. ^Madrid Palaa IMratji 
vol. IIL U 
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tbebstofAe ScDutkBi^ wascOered to WjUi^un of Orai^ 
From that dij ha ^oty vai at an end. The new Sovotigi 
tnraed aaay irom a spot in whidi his health would not su^ 
hhn to live ; and die desorted bcdkling remained to be k 
completdr a ntoomnent of the past as the wilderness of biid 
whidi attracts the gay and tboiu|^ess crowd of sightseers to 
Venailles. 

Vet, if stones can speak, it is of James I., rather thaotf 
fais successors, that the tall pile declares itself to be a uomt 
menL It is the fitting memorial of a king whose whole life 
was unfinished ; who never either counted the cost of his 
undertakings, or put forth the energy which was needed to 
overcome the difficulties in his way. Nor was the long amj 
of columns, which were to have arisen in roarshalled ranks 
in the place of the irregular and loosely planned palaa 
of the Tudors, an unsuitable emblem of the ideas of ordered 
government which floated before his mind, and which he 
vainly hoped to substitute for the uncouth but living fonns of 
the Elizabethan constitudon. 

The banquet! ng-house at Whitehall marks the culniinatin| 
point of James's life. He had just completed a thorough refonn 
Pioip^iy of the administration. He had effected considerable 
of Jmks. economy in his expenditure. He had crushed the 
last semblance of independence amongst the officers of state. 
He was bringing to terms the great commercial Company of 
the Netherlands in the East, and he was sending out a new 
Governor, who would doubtiess put an end to to the difficulties 
of the Virginian colony in the West Spain and France were 
bidding against one another for his alliance, and his own 
people had thronged in multitudes to SL Paul's to give thanks 
to God for his recovery from sickness. 

That the cloud had already risen in Germany which was to 
ovenhftdow this brilliant prospect, was as yet unthought of by 
TImmm '^^ ""s^ inajority of James's subjects. Everything 
*""■ rather than this rose before their minds as they tried 

to peer into futurity in search of the evil to come. In the 
preceding November, all England had been startled by the 
tppcMancc of that comet of astonishing brilliancy, to which 
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Bies had made reference in the verses which he had written 
^oh his wife's death. For some weeks the rich and the poor, 
^ the learned and the ignorant, were asking one another what it 
could possibly portend The fate of the great man who had 
so recently perished on the scaffold in Palace Yard was almost 
forgotten in the general excitement The comet, men said, 
had something to do with the fall of Bameveld. It might 
be a warning against the Spanish match, and the design which 
James was supposed to entertain for the overthrow of the 
Protestant religion. Perhaps some great disaster — famine, 
plague, or war — was to be expected. It had come to herald 
the fiineral of the Queen, or to proclaim the death of the King 
himself.' The name of Prague was never mentioned with 
anxiety. Yet the conflagration which was to involve all Europe 
in its flames, and which was incidentally to ruin James's pre- 
tensions to statesmanship, had been for many months raging 
in Bohemia. 

I Corbet's Foetua! Epiith. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



In oflering his mediation in Germany, James believed that he 
had found a basis on which he might effect a reconciliation 
o„„ouwr'. between Ferdinand and his revolted subjects. The 
inwtutnuM. ideal which he had set before himself in The Ptm- 
maJur was now to be realised. " Let the King," he said in 
effect, " keep the oath which he took at his coronation. La 
the Jesuits cease to meddle with political affairs. Let all 
prisoners on both sides be released, and let the ProtestanB 
enjoy the rights and liberties to which they are entitled." ' The 
advice was excellent, but the man could have but 
^ little knowledge of human nature who fancied that a 

deep and envenomed quarrel could be appeased by such viffiue 
gencraliues. 

On the whole, however, though James was on excellent terms 
with the Sixinish agents, and honesdy professed to be anxious 
T.^i..icY ^"^ ^ 80"'l understanding with Philip, his actions 
uf ji.nMi't could not but be affected by the strong anti-Spanish 
'*' feeling around him. It was not, therefore, without 

reason that Sanchei and Lafuente eagerly e^tpected the return 
of Gwndomnr, as the best means of fixing James in his reso- 
lutloniL They had much to tell which had given them little 
|ilensure. At the time when Doncastet was preparing to 
Marl, ordcn were given to stop the equipment of the fleet on 

" ImWuctioni to Doncasler, April 14, 1619, Ulleri and Darumatti, 




I6ig DONCASTER SETS OUT. 

the ground that it was impossible at this conjuncture to join 
forces with Spain against the pirates. So hopeless did the pro- 
ject now appear to James, that he actually returned to the mer- 
chants the money that he had levied from them for the purpose.' 
What was more significant 5till, the Council was listening to 
a. proposal from Arundel and Lennox to send out Roger North, 
one of Raleigh's captains, to the Amazon, II is true that he 
was not to sail to the westward of the Oyapok.^ But even with 
this restriction his voyage would be extremely galling to the 
Spaniards, Nor can they have been otherwise than annoyed 
at the advancement, at Buckingham's request, of their declared 
enemy, the Earl of Southampton, to a seat in the Privy 
Council.* 

At last, after many delays, Doncaster set out, on May 12. 
At Brussels he made a fruitless effort to procure from the Arch- 

j^j^ duke more than a languid assent to his diplomatic 

Doncasitr efforts. On his arrival at Heidelberg he found that 
K.S oui. jj^g Elector was absent at Heilbronn, presiding over 
an assembly of the Union. As England was repre- 
sented at the meeting by Wotton, Doncaster did not think it 
necessary to follow him. 

Wotton was then upon his way home from Venice. He 
had been commissioned to assure the Princes of the Union, as 
WoiioDat he passed, of the friendly dispositions of the Venetian 
Htiibronn. Republic, and to urge them to join his master in a 
scheme for the erection of colleges for the reception of converts 
from Popery.* 

For such solemn trifling the Princes of the Union had no 
time to spare. They were agitated by the news which reached 
them from various quarters. Silesia and Moravia had thrown 

1 The Council to Sir T. Smith, March 18. Calvert to the Council, 
April 8. Resolution of ihe Council, April 28, 1619. Council RegisUr. 

' Resolution of the CouQcil, March 14. The Council to Coventry, 
Match 18, 1619, Ibid. 

* IHd. April 3a Salvetli's Ncais-Littir, May ^, 1619. 

• Instructions to Wotton, March I. Answer to Wotton, June tz. 
iMttrs and Dacumtnts, a,b, liz. The iclea had been Bacon's. Ltttrrs and 
Lift, iv. 354. 
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^^M va DONCASTER'S AflSSION TO G£:jiMANy. CiLmB 
^^^V in their lot with the Bohemian Directors, and whilst Mansfdi H 

^^V stsdBut- '^ keeping Bucquoi in check, Thurn, at the kid I 
^^^ F^taMd. ^^ ^ second anny, was thundering at the gate d 
I Vienna. It was only by the iron will of Ferdinand 

that the estates of Upper and Lower Austria were still kep 
from openly giving in their adhesion to the cause of the mo- 
lutionists at Prague. On the other hand, ten thousand Spanisii 
troops had been levied in the Netherlands for Ferdinand, and 
were cautiously picking their way across Germany from m 
Catholic territory to another.' 

It was time for Frederick and his advisers to come to i re- 
solution ; but the curse which dogs the steps of impottnl 
intr^jue was upon them. They had alienated the Eleclor d 
Saxony by their reluctance to co-operate with him in maintain- 
ing peace. They had hoped impossibilities from the Duke of 
Fr«i«ick ^^^°y' ""^"^ vhtR he found that they could no longfr 
uidhii serve his purposes, had all but laughed openly in tiie 
' """■ face of their emissary. Even themembersof the Union 
itself had not been admitted to their confidence. Without defi- 
nite aim themselves, they could not guide others. It was in vain 
that Maurice, the Landgrave of Hesse, the one really able man 
of their party, urged them to summon a general meeting of all 
Protestant States to deliberate upon the difBculties of the timt 
The Union, he truly said, was too weak to meet the danger. 
The permanent settlement of Germany must rest upon a wider 
basis. Frederick, it is true, gave his consent to Maurice's pro- 
posal, but only on the condition that the assembly should nol 
meet till the Imperial election was over — that is to say, till it 
was too late to be of the slightest use. With equal reluctance 
either to act or to abstain from action, he persuaded the Union 
to place its troops on a war footing, though he refused to give 
any indication of the purpose for which he intended the arma- 
ment to be used.' 

In the midst of these deliberations Frederick was summoned 
to Heidelberg, to meet his father-in-law's ambassador. By 
; Elector and his whole Court Doncaster was treated with 
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every courtesy. In a moment he was carried away by the 
„_,.,. stream. It would have been difficult, no doubt, for 

Frtdencki , . , ,. . - 

reception of fuiy but the most seasoned diplomatist to preserve 
his equanimity as he listened to the Prince de- 
scanting on the perils to which he was exposed by the 
Spaniards and the Jesuits, or to look, without yielding to the 
impressions of the moment, upon the winning face of the 
youthful Electress, who, by the magic of her presence, swayed 
all hearts around her. Doncaster, at least, was not the man to 
note that in all that was said to him there was not a single 
practical suggestion — not a single sign of any definite plan. 
Instead of raising a warning voice against the mischief which 
was gathering, he told the Elector, with perfect truth, that he 
had come ' as a sheet of white paper to receive impressions from 
his Highness.' His Highness, unhappily, had nothing worth 
reading to write upon it Without the statesman's resources to 
avert the danger which was at his doors, he saw no prospect 
but war before him. How that war was to be conducted, and 
on what principles it was to be waged, were questions to which 
Hii demand ^^ ^^'^ never given serious consideration. One 
ti;r English thing alooe was plain to him, that he was threatened 
with attack, and that it was, therefore, the duty of 
his father-in-law to send him the aid to which he was bound 
by his treaty with the Union.' 

The demand was earnestly seconded by Doncaster. The 
anibassador, indeed, had as little clear conception of the ob- 
ject of the war as the Elector, The troops of the Union, he 
informed James, were to be sent 'into the Upper Palatinate, 
under colour of defence thereof, but indeed to be employed as 
occasion shall offer.' 

j^j Against this attempt to drag him into a war in 

iiBtcfiiKii which he would never know for what he was fight- 
y amu. .^^^ James at once protested. It was only in case 
of an unprovoked attack that he was bound to assist the 

' The Princes of the Union to ihe King, June '^. Doncaster to the 
Kiuy, June i8. Doncaster to Buckingham, June 18. Doncaster to Nairn- 
ton,Jmie 19, 1619. Lellcrt and Documents, tlj, ilS, tzo, IZ9. 
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UnioD. To dus envelaxne idusal, however, he added 
tssaaiMX, that H the Boiiemians were ready to yield to reaU' 
able conditions, be would oot desert them. ~ 

With tbe wew of Ferdinand's character which DoncasiE: 
had acquired at Heidelbe^ it wns not likely that he would bt 
,_^ very bopeftil of his chance of obtaining a favourahi! 
Eimi.j^]<< healing fiDin him. He had lost all confldenceii 
the swceess of his mission. He saw weil enoo^ 
that, with the ill-feeling which divided the Protestant Eieoois 
Ferdinand's election was certain, and instead of exerting him- 
self to remove the causes of the evil, he hurried on towads 
Vienna to ask for a cessation of arms, in the hope, 
expressed it, of ' working upon his jealousy of missing to te 
Emperor before he knew how safe his cards were.' ' 

It was not merely the policy of the Court of Dresden whici 
raised apprehensions in Doncaster's mind. Bad 
the seat of war had reached turn befcwe he started from Heidel- 
berg. Mansfeld had been defeated in Bohemia by Bncquw. 
Thum's great enterprise against Vienna had signally Med 
His blustering incapacity was equal to an assault upon the 
unarmed Regents at Prague, but he lost his head as soon as ht 
was called upon to force his way into a defended town. The 
personal bravery which he undoubtedly possessed would sens 
him but little here. He counted too much on his allies within 
the city, and too little on himself At the moment when 
Ferdinand's cause appeared most hopeless, when the Protesani 
nobles were pressing him with threats of vengeance if he refused 
to sign the act of their confederation with tbe Bohemians, a 
regiment of horse dashed in through an unguarded gate to his 
assistance. The malcontents dispersed in hopeless confusion, 
and a day or two afterwards Thurn was in full retreat 

Cajoled and flattered on his way through Munich,' by the 
politic Maximilian, Doncaster hurried on to meet Ferdinand, 

' The King lo the Prioces of the Union. July 4. The King lo the 
BlKIOt Pulnline, 5ulj' 4. 1619. Litters and DocuoUHts, 50, IJ3, 
DoDCBiler lo N»un(on, June 19. Ibid. 119. 

On wcriviuK the King's letter, MaximOian assnred Donostei thit 
'If God hwl blessed him with nny chtldien, be would have left ii 






before worse news could reach him. He found him at Salzburg, 
on his way to the Imperial election at FrankforL 
MMiingof Ferdinand received him civilly, but gave him to 
^^Don-'' understand, through one of his Councillors, that as 
'™'"' the mediation had long ago been placed in the hands 

of four Princes of tbe Empire, the King of England's offer was 
altogether inadmissible. Doncaster then asked whether a 
cessation of arms would be- granted? At this the Councillor 
started. "It is a new proposition," he said, "out of all reason 
and season. His Majesty has, as it were, the Bohemians in 
his power." "Then," replied Doncaster, " it seems as if his 
Majesty will hearken to no peace but when he has need of it." 
To this home thrust the Councillor answered that it was im- 
possible for his master to determine on such weighty matters in 
the absence of his Council. " Well, then," said Doncaster, 
"if his Majesty will command me, and will promise, at my 
coming to Frankfort, to enter upon a treaty, I will go post to 
the Bohemians, and bring from them the most moderate de- 
mands I can get" To this offer no answer was returned, and 
the conversation came to an end. An attempt made on the 
following day to elicit a satisfactory reply, was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The ambassador was told that he must go back to 
Frankfort, and that he should receive his answer there.' 

On his arrival at Frankfort, Doncaster sought an interview 
with the Spanish ambassador, Onate. The Spaniard justified 
Eanastisr's ^^erdlnand in his refusal to pass over the mediation 
'"■'So^* of the four princes in favour of the King of England. 
"Why, then," said Doncaster, "was my master's 
intervention so earnestly requested by your master, if it cannot 
be accepted now?" To this qtrestioa Onate gave no direct 
reply. He talked of the danger of offending the German 
Princes by passing them by, and then proceeded to launch 
forth into a discourse on the state of the Empire. Doncaster 

as a most predons piece, and charged ihem on his blessing to honour anti 
serve his Majesty.' Doncaster wrote home in praise of the Duke, and 
especiaJI]' lauded him as not being 'a Jesuited FriDCe. ' Doocaster to 
Naunton, July 2, 1619. Lillers and DxumtHi!, I44. 
' Doncaster to Niunton, July 9. Ibid, 156. 
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cut him short at once. With these matters, he said, he had 
nothing to do. He wanted to know whether a cessation of 
hostilities would be granted, and he would be glad to hare an 
answer on that point as soon as possible. Such an answer, 
he told the Spaniard, could be easily obtained if he chose 
to interest himself about it, as it was notorious that the men 
and money for the war in Bohemia were furnished by the 
King of Spain. Oiiate replied that as soon as the election 
was over a cessation of arms would be granted, if only the 
Bohemians would allow their King to enjoy his crown on the 
same conditions as his predecessors. As this proposal iraplied 
that the Bohemians were to give way on all the points in dis- 
pute, it was not likely to be accepted at Prague. Doncaster, 
however, caught at the suggestion, and declared his readiness 
to set out at once for Bohemia, if the King and the Sijanish 
ambassador would confimi by their signatures the proposal 
which had just been made, Ofiate did not seem very eager to 
comply with this request, ' yet,' as Doncaster expressed It, ' he 
promised fairly, but rather as it seemed out of shame to eat 
his own words so hot, than out of any good affection to satisfy 

A whole week passed away before Doncaster heard any- 
thing further from either Ferdinand or the ambassador. At 
K ■ecii n f ''^^ ^^ received a long memoir, containing a de- 
Doncaa=r's fence of the King's claims upon the allegiance of the 
Bohemians. The next day Onate told him plainly 
that the time for a cessation of arms was past. " The victory," 
he said, " inclines so much to the King's party, that I am no 
longer in doubt of the event. There are but two ways of 
coming to a peace. Either the Bohemians must offer their 
submission, or the sword must decide the quarrel" 

It was with some difficulty that Doncaster kept his temper, 
and contented himself with a diplomatic expression of regret 
that his mediation, undertaken at the request of the King of 
Spain, had not met with better success.' 

' Doncaster to Onate, July 31. Answer given to Doncaster, August 3. 
Memoir given to Doncaster, August 3. Doncaster to Naunton, August 7. k 
Ldten and Documents, 180-103. 
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Nor was it only at Frankfort that failure had attended the 
thankless task which James had undertaken. From Salzbut^ 
Rtception Doncaster had despatched one of his i 
^'wX" "^med Norry, to Prague, to open c 
Bohemians, ^it^ (he Bohemians. Norry was received with open 
arms, till it was discovered that he had neither men nor money 
to offer. After this, he was treated with studied neglect, and 
was finally dismissed, without even the courtesy of an answer 
to the letter which he had brought from his master.' 

Doncaster was aware that there was nothing more for him 
to do at Frankfort. In order to escape the appearance of 
August, responsibility for events over which he had no con- 
2|?^i^' trol, he retired to Spa, under the pretence of drinking 
Spa. the waters. He wrote home that he should remain 

there till he received fresh orders from England." 

From time to time, as bad news from Germany reached 
England, the opponents of Spain were encouraged to do their 
June. utmost to gain the King to their side. In June, 
toaiui"'^ the Dutch assured James that if he would give up 
^^''in ^^ Infanta, and marry his son to a daughter of 
England. Maurice of Hesse-Cassel, they would take care that 
the lady should bring with her a portion large enough to pay 
all his debts. Their English friends told James that if he 
would give his son a Protestant wife. Parliament would grant 
him no less than 800,000/. in subsidies.' Such offers weru 
not likely to make an impression on James's mind. Thosc 
who made them were mistaken in supposing that because he 
was anxious to obtain a large portion with the Infanta he would, 
for the sake of any pecuniary advantage to himself, delibe- 
rately engage in a war which he believed to be unjustifiable. 
They misunderstood his character as completely as Raleigh 
had misunderstood it. 

James still hoped everything from his alliance with Spain. 

' Credentials nnd in^lnictions of W. Norry, July g (?) Doncaste to 
Naunton, August 7. Lilltrs and Doctiments, 18S. 
' Doncaster to Naunton, August ^. Hid. iSS, 205. 
' Lsfucnle to Philip III., j'^' " ■ Madrid PcUact Library. 
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in favour of Ferdinand.' Accordingly, on August i8, Ferdinand 

n„f was unanimously chosen Emperor, without a single 

Ftrdinand. guarantee for the future. Even the representative of 

> the Elector Palatine did not venture to vote against him. The 

blunder committed in Bohemia in 1617 was thus repeated at 

I Frankfort, in spite of the warning given by the events of the 

\ past two years. 

\ Scarcely were the forms of the election completed when 

B Frtderick Startling news arrived at Frankfort. On the 16th, 
jl ^^of "^^ Bohemian Estates, which had already solemnly 

IBDhtmis. decreed the deposition of Ferdinand, had elected 
Frederick as their king in his place.^ 
Frederick was at Amberg when the news of his election 
reached him. He had long been playing with the idea that 
Haiuiionof ^^ might One day be king of Bohemia; and his am- 
Frtdetkk. bassador, Achatius Dohna, had been actively can vass- 
I ing the electors in his favour. But he had never realised 

fto himself the meaning of the words which he used. His 
feeling was one of hopeless uncertainty. " I never thought 
that they would have gone so far," he said, when he first heard 
the bare news of his rival's deposition. " What shall I do, if 
they choose me for their king ? " Irresolute himself, he looked 
on every side for counsel. Of the Princes of the Union, three- 
only — Prince Christian of Anhalt, the Margrave of Anspach, 
and the Margrave of Baden— recommended him to accept the 
crown. His own councillors were almost unanimous in dis- 
suading him from giving ear to the seductive offer. If his 
wife, with all the fervour of a young and high-spirited woman, 
and with all a woman's disregard of consequences, urged him 
to listen to that which, in her eyes, was the voice of honour 
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' Miiller, FgrschuiigiH, iii. 234, Voigt i 
Tasduiibueh, 1853, 134. 

' Hid. 22Q. The deposilion is snmelimei justified on the ground 
Ihat Ferdinand was bound not to meddle with public affaits during ihe 
lifetime of Matthias; but a similar promise was given by MaxEmilJan II., 
who presided at a diet in his father's Ufetime. It seems, therefure, to have 
been diiecled against a claim to actual kingship, like Ihat put forward by 
the eldest son of our Henry II 
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k 1619 JAMES'S DISPLEASURE. 3 

)t past when their advice would be of avail, they referred t 
f Frederick's whole matter back again to the King. James's 
I E"vrtfin* reply was an order to come down to Wanstead I 
J ixmdon on the i2th, to hear what he had to say upon the J 

question. 

I The news had been brought to Dohna with a letter which 

he was charged to deliver into the hands of the King. By 
Langitago some mistake, it was written in German instead of 
orjames. the customary French, As soon as he opened it, 
James suspected it to be a forgery of the ambassador's, con- 
I cocted in the hope of bringing him to the point. For some 
time he refused to speak to Dohna, and kept him waiting in 
the garden whilst he was himself chatting with the Spanish 
agent, and inveighing against the heinousness of his son- 
in-law's offence. At last, the unlucky Dohna was sent for. 
James told him briefly that as his master had chosen to fake 
his own counsel, he must get out of his difficulties as best he 
could 

On the morning of the izth the Council met James would 
not allow a single word to be spoken in his son-in-law's behalf. 
With his usual skill in discovering expedients which 
loihtf' " would serve as an excuse for inaction, he had come 
to the conclusion that the main question to be 
decided was the legal validity of the election. There was no 
hurry, he said. The winter was approaching. As soon as he 
could make up his mind as to the justice of Frederick's cause, 
it would be lime enough to decide what to do. Seeing that 
some who were listening showed signs of impatience at the 
announcement, he ended by reminding the Council that it was 
for him, and not for them, to decide between peace and war. 
Two days afterwards he informed Lafuente that he had refused 
ol allow the question to be put to the vote, because he was sure 
that the majority would have been on the side of the Elector, 
Being an honest man, he was bound to convince the King 
of Spain of his sincerity in the late negotiations. Besides, 
Frederick's conduct in asking for his advice, and then decid- 
ing for himself before first hearing it was really undearable. 
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THE BOHEMIAN ELECTION. 
Never had any man been so aJTronted as he had been bybis 

On the 16th, Dohna took his leave. As he was goii^ 
James told him thai he expected him, as soon as it was possible, ' 
to send him proofs of the legality of the electioit 
Unless he could convince him on this head, his sot 
in-law must look for no assistance from En^ani 
His subjects were as dear to him as his children, and faehij 
no mind to embroil them in an unjust and unnecessary war.' 

On the verj' daj-, perhaps at the very hour, in which Jama 
was announcing his intentions to the Council, the English vsi- 
, party found a spokesman in Abbot. From a sid:- 

itiiirio bed, which made his attendance at ^Vanstead impos- 
°°' sible, the Archbishop addressed a letter to NauntOT. 
His humble advice, he wrote, was, that there should be no 
hanging back. The cause was a just one. He was glad ihu 
the Bohemians had rejected that proud and bloody man. It 
was God who had set up the Elector in his stead to propagate 
the Gosfiel and to protect the oppressed The kings of the 
earth were about to tear the whore, and to make her desolate, 
as had been foretold in the Revelation. He trusted, therefore, 
that the cause would be seriously taken up, that the world might 
see that England was awake to the cail of God. As for the 
means, God would supply them. The Parliament was the old 
and honourable way. It would seem that God had provided 
the jewels left by the late Queen, that they might be used for 
her daughter's preservation.^ 

It was not a wise letter. The Archbishop's policy dis- 
Abbotand played gross ignorance of the forces and the designs 
junia. Qf tfjg Continental powers. But there was that 
generosity of feeling, and sympathy with the oppressed, without 

' Laftienle to Philip III., Sept. ^. Madrid Palate Library. 

' Voigt, in Raumei's HistoHscha Tas<henhuch, 1853, 144. to 

— — Sept. 16, 17. Court and Times, ii. 187- Harwood to Corletoit, 
Sept. 14. Herbert lo Carleton, Sept. 16. Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. a. 
■ 59. 83, 94. Herbert's lellet is erroneously calendared 
'X the date of Sept. z5. 
' Abbot to Naunton, Sept. 12. Cabala, 102, 




which no successful statesmanship is possible. It was James's 
misfortune, and his fault, that he never knew how to place hia 
actions, even when they were right, upon the broad ground of 
principle. How could he expect to carry the nation with him, 
if he found nothing better to say about Abbot's crusade than 
that, before he could decide whether he was to engage in it oi 
not, he must devote some months to the study of the niceties 
of Bohemian constitutional law ? 

In fact, the Bohemian cause was already lost. No Ziska 
had arisen, as in days of old, to touch the popular heart. The 
Condiiion of P'^^^ ^^^ '"'^^ sympathy with what they regarded as 
^o"™™- the quarrel of the nobility. There was no general 
uprising of the nation from beneath, no organization from 
above. Everywhere there was weakness and disunion. Generals 
were at variance with one another, whilst their troops were 
unprovided with food and munitions. In spite of their supe 
riority in numbers and position, in spite of their friendly 
relations with the aristocracy of Hungary and Austria, the 
Directors saw that the whole plan of their camjjaign hid hope- 
lessly broken down. They had offered the crown to Frederick, 
not because they saw in him the man who could organize the 
nation, far less because there was any attraction between the 
Slavonians of Bohemia and the Germans of the Valley of the 
Rhine ; but simply because he had good friend-s— because he 
was the son-in-law of the King of England, the nephew of the 
Prince of Orange, and the head of the Union, — because, in 
short, they hoped that he would be able to induce foreign 
nations to do that for them which they had deplorably failed 
in doing for themselves. 

Frederick's acceptance of the crown thus offered to him 
had been the result, not of wise considerarion, but of the 
Ociobfr. sudden resolution of a weak mind weary of its own 
i^Mcs""'' indecision. Uncertain and perplexed, he set out 
HeLd=ib«g. from Heidelberg amidst the sobs and teats of his 
subjects. " He Is carrying the Palatinate into Bohemia," were 
the words which rose to his mother's lips as she saw him 
passing through the gate of the castle which had been the 
home of his childhood. For a time indeed, amidst the pomp 
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td bk fXifffttttwn U Vn^ae, fae Smgot his anxiety. Eliiilel 
«K I7 fats Bde, syn^riy and hopeful as ever, and ii 
fRcacBoe dtspoadeacj was as fct impossibie. Scamly, h* I 
enc was he Kami a|Kn lus new throne, wheo he discovosl 
how little be was tijic to fidfil the hopes of those by vhomtl 
had been chosen. He homed to Xurembei^ t 
TTi ^ I assembly which, if be had listened to the adiicedl 
2^^^^ Mamice of Hesse-Casse), would have bei^ fiUedirkJ 
KsnabiK- ibc rqnescDtaavcs of the princes and s 
Protestant Gennany. A ^ance round the hall of meedr^sl 
he entered it, must hare told him how completely he hadloKl 
the sympathy d his countrymen. From the Lutheran Soid I 
scarcely a face was to be seen. The Cal\-inists of the SooA I 
it is true, still gathered round him. But no sooner did he »l 
for their aid in the coming campaign in Bohemia, than ihe 
intimated pretty plainly that they had no intention of dnninf I 
the sword in the quairel. They would defend the t 
of the Union, including the Palatinate, but they would do I 
nothing more. Disappointed and disheartened, Fiedericl I 
returned to Prague, to look on helplessly at the mismanagemect 1 
which he was unable to correct ; to ivaste in banquets and 1 
festivities the money that was sorely needed for the war ; and I 
to offend his Catholic and Lutheran subjects by destroying ' 
with every mark of contumely, the images in the cathedral 0! ' 
Prague, which, from its situation in the midst of the Hradschin, 
he chose to regard as his own private chapeL 

Not for a moment did Frederick's narrow intellect grasp 
the vast proportions of the work to which he had put his hand 
To calm down the seething cauldron of Bohemian jealousies and 
passions by the exercise of a firm and orderly government, 10 find 
pay and provisions for the army, and to enforce stern discipline 
Upon the commanders, were but the least part of his undertaking. 
He had broken up the foundations upon which law and order 
had hitherto rested alike in Bohemia and in the Empire, and 
it was his imperative duty to re-establish them upon a sounder 
ha.sis, Such deeds as his are indeed only to be justified by 
that nobler success which alone is perm.anent, because it does 
not base itself upon the flaunting glories of military power, but 



has its roots planted in the courage and wisdom by which the 
new and better order is introduced for the benefit of the world. 

The confidence which was lost to Frederick had passed 

over to the Catholics. They felt instinctively that their enemy 

was playing their game. They saw that the assistance 

of the which Frederick might have given to the Bohemians, 

oics. jf he had firmly resisted all temptation to aggrandise 
himself, it was no longer in his power to give. They saw that 
he had placed his own cause in the worst possible light, and 
that the attachment of all but the most thoroughgoing partisans 
had been sensibly cooled towards him. The old Pope per- 
ceived at a glance that Frederick had squandered away his 
last chance. "That prince," he said, when he heard the news 
of his acceptance of the crown, "has thrown himself into a 
fine labyrinth," " He will only be a winter-king," ' said the 
Jesuits. " When the summer comes he will be driven 
^''"'"'"'- from the field." 

The leaders of the Catholic party in Germany had not 
been idle. As soon as he could decently leave Frankfort after 
TheDutedf his coronation, Ferdinand had hurried to Munich 
Bavana. [q consult his kinsman, the politic Maximilian. In 
many respects the two cousins resembled one another closely. 
Like Ferdinand, Maximilian was a man of deep and sincere 
])iety. His temperate and abstemious life was the admiration 
of his panegyrists. But, unlike Ferdinand, he had the states- 
man's capacity for holding the thread of complicated affairs 
in the grasp of a strong intellect. He knew not only what he 
wanted, but what were the precise steps by which his aim was to 
be attained. He was never in a hurry ; but when the time for 
action came, it was certain to be found that everjlhing had 
been done that human ingenuity could devise to secure success. 

' Carklon lo Chambeilain, Jan, 3, 1620. S. P. HsUaad. Theepilhet, 
" wintet.kjng," as applied by historians to Fredfticlt, is ridiculous, as he 
reigned through ihe summer of 1620. French writers, to escape the absur- 
dity, called him " roi de neige," implying simply that hia reign was short 
The fact is, that the term was used as a prediction, like Charles Towns- 
hend's name of " the lule.stiing Administiation," applied lo the first Rock- 
ingham ministry. 
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must bu paid, and till Ferdinand could raise the money, what- 
ever territory might be wrested from the rebels in the Arch- 
duchy of Austria by the Bavarian troops, was to remain in his 
hands as a pledge for the fulfilment of the contract' 

If Maximilian had stopped here it would have been well 
both for himself and for his country. But he was determined 
ThesKKi '" "^^ ^^^ \\olA which he hoped to acquire upon 
coinpaci. Austria to help forward his ambitious projects in 
another quarter. The Palatine House must be utterly ruined. 
The electoral dignity must be transferred from Frederick to 
himself. Frederick's dominions in whole, or in part, must be 
annexed to Bavaria. At this price he would be willing, when 
the time came, to relinquish his mortgage upon Austria. 

To these terms Ferdinand consented.^ There was nothing 
to shock him in the projxisa]. Frederick had chosen to appeal 
to the sword, and he must take the consequences. The ex- 
tension of the Bavarian dominions to the Rhine, and the 
transfer of an electorate from a Protestant to a Catholic prince, 
would be welcome to him, not merely as opening a prospect 
of freeing his own dominions from invasion, but as a change 
good in itself. Order would be maintained in the Empire, and 
a firm barrier interposed against any future attack upon the 
ecclesiastical states. 

If the Protestant populations of the Palatinate were to be 

entirely disregarded, and if there had been nothing in question 

beyond the merits and demerits of Frederick him- 

<:uEii^iisE self, there would have been little to say against the 

°™ compact thus formed. If a federal Government is 
to exist at all, its first duty is to prohibit all internal warfare 
between the members of the confederation. It is childish to 
ai^e that Ferdinand was precluded from using his authority 
because he happened to be himself the prince who had been 
wronged. What was right for him to do in defence of the 

' AEreemenl between Ferdinand and Maximilian, - ^ - | -, 1619. 
Breyer, Btilagi, iii. 

' Philip III. to Ihe Aichduke Albert, J"" - ^ , i6zo, Lsl/fn oitA Dnrv.. 
menls, Ser. ii. 154. Bieyer, Beilage, vii. viii. I1. %. 
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Elector of Saxony or of the Elector of Brandenburg vii i 
to be done in defence of the King of Bohemia- Unless; 
were prepared to say that the Imperial institutions were 
practically abolished, they could hardly, with any 
fairness, claim for Frederick immunity from the conseqi 
of his aggression. 

But if Frederick could not justly complain of the Wi 
compact, it was a terrible blow to his Protestant subjei 
them and of their rights it took no accoun 
Pfowmnt ever. That religious liberty was anything n«,.. . 
popu uobi. jijjjjjjjgj. najjig fQj. insubordination, Ferdinand 
never able to conceive. For him, as for all others, the \ 
and the evil were to bear each its own fruit By his resoli 
to restrain the turbulence of Frederick, he laid the foundaMll 
of the victory of Prague. By his contempt for those njMl] 
of conscience, which could not place themselves undatl 
technically legal guarantee, he was signing the death vran«] 
of the Imperial authority. 

The Thirty Year's War was not, as Protestant writers d^ 
light to affirm, simply the resistance of an oppressed people s 
charBctti of ^^^ forcible reimposition of Catholicism. Neitha 
'he Thirty was it, as Catholic historians assert, the defence d 
legitimate order against violence and fraud. Il ws 
a mortal stru^le between anarchy and despotism. 

So strong was the general feeling in favour of a compromise, 
which, leaving Bohemia in the hands of Ferdinand, would also 
KcFveinbtr '^^*^ ^^^ Palatinate in the hands of Frederick, thtf . 
Th= dtfence neither Ferdinand nor Maximihan ventured to give 
ofVieaoa. publicity to the agreement by which they hoped 
secure the permanent supremacy of their party in the Emjaie,. 
Maximilian at once set about the task which he had und* 
taken. He dismissed Ferdinand to Vienna. The presence of 
the Emperor was sadly needed. Under Bethlen Gabor, the 
Prince of Transylvania, the Hungarians had risen in insun» 
tion, and 25,000 men of the combined forces of Hungary 
Bohemia were sweeping round the walls. But in that 
host there was not a single head capable of planning anyihiig 
more intricate than a foraging raid or a cavalry skirmish, and ' 
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^ weeks the armies had melted away, leaving nothing 
■ 1 them but the smoking ruins and devastated fields by 
I they marked their track. Before the end of January, 

Ben Gabor signed a truce, which guaranteed Ferdinand's 
C-eastem frontier from attack till Michaelmas. 

The task of throwing himself into the beleaguered city had 
■ been assigned to Ferdinand. The higher duties of statesman- 
■DBxmbti. ship Maximilian reserved for hinaself. Early in 
tionl.'fiho'' ^^'^^'"^^^ ^^ summoned a meeting of the Catholic 
i^tat. League. His advances were met with cordiality, and 
his plans for the reconstruction of the alliance were at once 
adopted. A force of 25,000 men, to be placed under his 
orders, was voted without difficulty. 

The reconstruction of the League was the smallest part of 
Maximilian's labours. During the whole winter he was engaged 
Ntgotia. i" angling for the neutrality, if not for the active co- 
IhTEk^'iir operation, of the Elector of Saxony. John George 
ofSaiony, ^gg easily entangled. To the dangers which would 
ensue upon a Catholic victory he was altogether blind. To the 
dangers to himself and his religion, from the advancement of a 
Calvinist prince, he was quicksighted enough. The voice of 
the Lutheran clergy summoned him to arm, lest the Antichrist 
of Rome should only be dethroned to make way for the worse 
Antichrist of Geneva.' 

If, as seemed not unlikely, John George should accept the 
advances of Ma."cimilian, Frederick's position would be almost 
and with hopeless. But the politic Bavarian was not satisfied. 
Stain. tq convert the probability of success into a certainty, 

he applied to the Court of Madrid. 

The policy of the Spanish Government was very much the 
same as it had been ever since the outbreak at Prague. As a. 
Policy of matter of abstract opinion, the ministers of Philip 
Sp^. would have been delighted to see Protestantism 

swept away from the whole of Europe ; but they knew their 
own weakness, and they dreaded a long and expensive war. They 
had readily sent assistance to Ferdinand for his campaign in 

' Mailer, Forschurtgen, iu, 296-378. Breyer, 263-337. 
VOL. III. V 
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Such a sentence, coinciding as it did with ihe p 
ideas on political economy, was not likely to call (onh m 
opposition in England. Yet there were some who rt 
that a large amount of bullion was every year sniiiggledmJ 
Spain by English merchants, and who shook their heads a!' 
impolicy of provoking measures of retaliation at Madrid' 

James might always be trusted to set aside any temptaiol 
to enrich himself in a manner which he regarded as UDJafl 
but he was, beyond measure, sensitive to any attacli a 
dignity as a king, or on his character for honesty. 

At this crisis of European history, one absorbing ihongkl 
had taken possession of the mind of the King of Engbitl 
noniajtter Whilst all others were occupied in i 
™ni'i«iht future, he had no time to spare for such trivial oi-B 
i:mp«or. jects as the presen-ation of the German Protesaiin| 
or the maintenance of the independence of the Palatin; 
had been seized with horror lest he should be thought capaUtB 
of complicity in his son-in-law's aggression ; and till his honm| 
as he called it, was dean-d, he could think of nothing el 
At every Court in Europe, the English Ambassador wsl 
obliged to make himself ridiculous by vehement protests oflis I 
master's innocence. Cottington was to give himself n 
till he had convinced the incredulous Spaniards.' Doncaslo, \ 
sorely against his will, was to hurry back across half a continou 1 
to congratulate Ferdinand on his election, and to add a ck- 
racteristic request, that if his master's mediation were s 
acceptable, time might be allowed him to study the lawsn 
constitutions of Bohemia.* 

stptfrahrr ^^ "^^ "'^' likely that events would take tf 

Movcmtni leisurely course which James desired to impress up{ 
?hr™«h«- them. Even before Dohna left England news 
rived which would have convinced anyone but Jac 
that there were new complications to be dreaded, for wh 

' Chamberlain to Carlelon, June 19, ifiig, S. P. 2)om. dx. 1 
?,AT&d'& News-Ltittr, Dec. '^ 1619. 

Digby to Collington, Se^t. , Leittrs and Documents, Ser. iL eg. 
Instructions sent to Doncosler by Nethetsole, LitUrt and Detumtlti 
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months an investigation had been going on into the circum- 
ices under which gold had been surreptitiously exported 
^^^^ from England. The exportation of gold was, in 
Exponation thosc days, Universally regarded as equivalent to rob- 
*" bery, and towards the end of 1618 it was discovered 

that the foreign merchants residing in London had long 
been in the habit of exporting gold to a large amotmL It was 
said that since the King's accession no less than 7,000,000/. 
had been carried away surreptitiously. The indignation of 
James and the Council knew no bounds. Eighteen of the 
offenders, chiefly Dutchmen, were summoned before the Star 
Chamber. It proved less easy than had. been expected to 
establish a case against the defendants. The necessary wit- 
nesses had been smuggled out of the country, and, in default 
of positive evidence, the prosecution was obliged to rely upon 
general inferences. As soon as the case had been 
heard, in the summer of 1619, it was adjourned, on 
the plea that it was hard to punish the eighteen without in- 
cluding in the sentence others who were equally guilty.' The 
real cause of delay was, doubtless, the desire of the Government 
to obtain more satisfactory evidence than that of which it was 
in possession. 

During the vacation fresh proofs were discovered, and a 
number of persons who had hitherto escaped detection were 
FinM included in the accusation. In the autumn, both the 

impnaid. ^^^ gjj^ jjjg q](J defendants were sentenced to con- 
siderable fines, amounting altogether to 140,000/. Bacon 
pleaded hard that the whole sum might find its way into the 
Exchequer. James was more merciful, and contented himselt 
with exacting rather less than 29,000/.' 

' Smith lo Catlelun, Dec. 2, .?. P. Dom. civ. 4. Bacon to Bucking- 
ham, Dec, II, 1618, Wirks, ed, Montagu, lii. 364. Locke to Carleton, 
Jane 11. Herbert to Citlelon, June 12. Report of ihe Proceedings, 
June 14, 1619, S. P. Dom. cix. S7, 90, 96, Papers telaling lo the pro- 
cess. Add. MSS. 12,497, fol- 10-68. 

' Bacon to Buckingham, Oct. 9, Nov. ig, z6, Dec. 7, 1619, Works, 
ed. Montagu, xii. 263, 265, 377 ; xiii. aa Chamberlain to Carleloo, 
IJcc. 4. List of fines, Dec. 8, 1619, S. P. Dom. cvi. d?, 65. Receipt- 
books of the Exchequer, 
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upon his fiiture course,' The same lone pervaded thei 
tions which were pven in January to Sir Walter Asion,: 
new English Ambassador at Madrid,' 

Great was the dissatistaction in England at the courKikcl 
James was taking. Partly from love of excitement and adral 
.6». ture, panly from genuine s>-mpathy with Genaj 
n^ti>£^. Protestantism, the whole Court, with scarcely. 
EoBbnd. exception, was eager for war. In the beginnings 
the new year the old enemies of Spain saw themselvKte 
forced by the giddy Buckingham, and by the Prince of Wi 
himself, who, silent and reserved as he usually was, did i 
hesitate to declare himself openly on his sister's side.' li| 
the cry for war they had the hearty support of the great Wrl 
of the clergy, who, in matters which lay upon the iII-(lefiK| 
border-ground between politics and religion, had ai! theE 
fluence of modern newspapers. It was especially a snt^' 
of complaint that they were not allowed to pray for Fredai ' 
under the title of King of Bohemia, "James," the Prince oi| 
,6,5. Orange was reported to have said, " is a strangi , 
Sepwmbtr. father ; he will neither fight for his children m ' 
pray for them." And the words were eagerly repeated in Eni- 
land, with scarcely concealed bitterness.'' 

It would indeed have been disastrous to England if James 
had given the reins to the generous feelings of his subject 
iam«Bnd It would have been madness to waste the energie 
15 subjects. ^[ jj^g country in an attempt to prop up the loitfl- 
ing throne which, in atl Protestant Germany, could scareei) 
number a sipgle hearty supporter beyond the limits of tliE 
Court of Heidelberg. But it was not enough to be right in 
his resistance to the popular feeling, unless he could lead lh» 
feeling into worthier channels. A statesman, who could haw 

' Instructions to Dooeasler, Sept. 23, Lttlers and Documents Set. u. 
39- 

' Instruclions to Sir W. Aston, Jan, ^, Litten and Dacuments Sei u. 
"9. 

Lando to the Doge, Jan. ^ ibid. Ser. ii. 1*6. 

Hall to Carleton, Sept. 23, 1619, S. P. Dem. eix. 71. Nethetsolilu 
Jon. 8, l6ao. Letki 1 and Ducumenls, Ser. ii. 132, 
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discerned the limit which separates the possible from the impos- 
sible, and who could have spoken wisely and firmly in the name 
of England to the enraged disputants, would soon have regained 
the confidence which he had lost by opposition to Quixotic en- 
terprises. But when men looked at James and saw that he was 
pottering over Bohemian antiquities, and that, in the midst of 
the absorbing occupation of clearing his own reputation, he was 
altogether forgetful of the desolation with which Europe was 
threatened, it was impossible for them to give him credit even 
for the good intentions which he undoubtedly possessed. 

A curious piece of evidence has reached us, by which light 
is thrown upon James's state of mind at the most important 
Tht Mcrjiio- crisis in his life. A year before, he had written and 
i.™d™ ''" printed ' a little book entitled, Meditaliom upon tfu 
Piaycr. Lord's Prayer. It was a strange farrago of pious 
observations and of shrewd onslaughts upon his enemies the 
Puritans, mingled with reminiscences of the hunting-field. 
The whole work is conspicuously that of a man whose buoyant 
spirits have never known trouble. After the lapse of another 
year he is writing another meditation upon the verses of St 
,5j^ Matthew's Gospel in which is narrated the mock 
TheMsdits- coronation of the Saviour with the crown of thorns, 
cmwn of This, he tells his son in the dedication, is the ' pat- 
tern of a king's inauguration.' The whole book is 
pervaded by a deep melancholy. The hunting stories are gone. 
The jokes about the Puritans are almost entirely absent. The 
crown of thorns, James writes, is the pattern of the crown which 
kings are called on to wear. Their heads are surrounded with 
anxioos and intricate cares. They must therefore, he adds, with 
a return of his old self-confidence, ' exercise their wisdom in 
handling so wisely these knotty difficulties with so great a 
moderation that too great extremity in one kind may not prove 
hurtful in another ; but, by a musical skiU, temper and turn all 
these discords into a sweet harmony.' 

' Early in 1619. Compare the preface with a letter from the Countess 
of Buckingham to her son in Gaodmaji's Cmtrt affama, ii. 1S3. 
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James would soon have a yet more difficult question to M 

dun he had had before. A direisioQ upon the PalatiDate,b!il 
r(5i9, Spanish force, occupied a large place in the Dukecl 
iSl\d^ Bavaria's plan for the enstdzig campaign. Sia I 
|iw==|P^ a diversion woold, no docbt, weaken Frederidil 
OB. chances of defending Bohemia. But to MaMmikl 

it was chieSy valuable as facilitating the projected aggrandiR- 1 
meat of his own dominions. 

Tbe plan was eageriy adopted by Ferdinand,' and foim! I 
• "mma supporter in the Archduke Albert, who repUed ti 
bcsiiatiog su^estion of Philip's * by a recommendation to se 
thirty-five thousand men across the Rhine in the foUowinj I 
spring.^ 

The reception of the Archduke's letter at Madrid was bj I 
BO means what Maximilian would have desired. The Spanish ' 
jj^^_^^_^ ministeis had not ceased to dread the cost and I 
u M»™ii danger of 3 general European war. In the Council 
pi^uwt *if State opinions were freely expressed upon ibe 
■twuL Archdukes moti*-es. Of course, it was said, the war 
vss pt^mtar at Brussels. The stream of gold which would 
Bow thiough the hands of the officials there would be welcome 

' A*r«r. 339- 

' FUIip IIL to lie Aichdnte AUwn, |j^.^ iMUrj and Z>acumtt»tt 
Sn. U.S6. 

• Tbe AnAdiike .Mbert to Philip IIL, ^^^ BntsuU MSS, ■ 
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enough. But the King of S|)ain must look at t!ie question 
from a different point of vievr,' 

These sentiments derived great weight from the support 
of the King's Confessor, Aliaga, who since Lerma's fall, had 
^ . become the most inliucntial personage in Spain. 
Opposiiion The same good sense which had led him to oppose 

'^^' the attempt to overthrow English Protestantism by 
the aid of a Spanish Infanta, led him to look with dissatisfac- 
tion upon a scheme which would hopelessly entangle Spain 
in the disputes of Germany. Khevenhiiller, the Imperial 
Ambassador, had tried argument in vain. He at last resorted 
to menace. " If the Palatinate is not invaded," he said, 
"the Emperor will make common cause with his enemies, 
and will attack the outlying territories of Spain." " Such lan- 
guj^e," said Aliaga, " may cost you your life." " For the sake of 
the truth and the House of Austria," was KhevenhuUer's mag- 
niloquent answer, " I would gladly die. 1 should then be better 
off than you, for I should be in eternal glory, whilst the deepest 
place in hell, deeper than that appointed for Luther and Calvin, 
is prepared for you," ' 

With the poor bigot who occupied the throne of ChariesV., 
words like these had more effect than with the patriotic priest 
Philip gives whose first thought was of his country. Frightened 
""y- at the idea of passing at his death into the company 

of Luther and Calvin, Philip at once gave directions that a 
i6jo. favourable consideration should be given to Maxi- 
january. miUan's overturcs, and before the end of January, 
he wrote to the Archduke in approval of the dismemberment 
of the Palatinate, and of the transference of the Electorate, 
either to the Duke of Bavaria, or to the Duke of Neuburg, who 
laid claim to it as the next of kin after Frederick's immediate 
relations.' 

' Consults of the Cauncil of Stale, g^^^^' 1619, Simancas AISS. 711, 
' Khevenhiiller, ijc. 702. The date is not given, but judging from the 

change of tone in Philip's lellers, it is ptoba.ble lha.t the conveisa.don look 

place about the end of December. 

■ Philip III. to the Archduke Albert, ^^c^^ '^^°' ^'"'" "nd Dont- 

mtnis. Sec. ii. 156. 
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TIk anfanadv ^b dopticked was Bawinckbaimil 
c C MKai o f aflfeDi*fc«fW a rt™fce«E. He had DOieKSiVl 
n I [■■n^Mii ct hit iBocfCMo in Bdluid. The Doil 

^«r- hid l egnhily "—■*"**< to Boliieinia a conCtibotel 
**«•>*■ of 50^000 Sodas a mmilL They now promised 1 1 
^mamBartabaAftoOte Pnnces of tbe Union, ^td dediril 
that; if necantf bt funber aid should arise, they would sol I 
four thounod men to tbdr assistance* 

On Febniaiy 21, Buwinckhausen arri\'ed in London.' '. 
mission of equal itnponance had ercr been received by Jimei I 
Hii •rrini The demand which the ambassador was directed B I 
in EociuKJ. ^gj^ f^y ^.gii j,a^^ ^jpeared at first sight unTdstB- I 
able ; it was hard that Englishmen should be called upon » I 
shed theii blood in defence of a teniiorj- which was onljet- I 
dangered by the senseless folly of its own rulers. But to into 1 
penalties (or past errors is no part of a statesman's work. 
duly is to frame his measures so as to produce the gi« 
possible amount of good, at the expense of the least po^ibie 
It of evi!. 



Oiwttionof It was undeniable that the occupation of iht 
ui'ihn'"'" Palatinate by a Spanish force would be an eril of » 
J-ilaiinJHd. ordinary magnitude, Heidelberg was the key of the 
Protestant position in the Empire. The victory of Ferdinand 

' TtiimbuU 10 Csrioton, Feb. 5, Letters and DBctijiitHti, Ser. ii. B 

• CflilElon lo Naunwn, Feb. 17, ibid. Scr. ii. 169. 

• L«ndi> lo the Dojc, ^'j^"' Vtnke MSS. Desp. Ingh. 
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1 Bohemia would be a local success, and nothing more. 1 
i"ictory on the Rhine would carry with it the dissolution 
the Union, and the dissolution of the Union would be followed 
by a struggle for the resumption of the secularised domains, 
and for the re- establishment of the Imperial authority over 
the whole of Germany. A blow would have been struck, of 
which every Protestant state in Europe would feel the con- 
sequences. 

Nor was it likely that the sacrifices which the defence of 
the Palatinate would demand of James would be in any degree 
disproportionate to the results. If the Spaniards could be 
assured that war with England and Holland would be the con- 
sequence of an invasion, the military reasons for the proposed 
diversion would be at an end. It is evident that without the 
prospect of the neutrality of England, the Spanish Government 
would have turned a deaf ear to Maximilian's entreaties, and 
would have refused to light up the flames of a continental war 
merely to satisfy the Duke of Bavaria's ambitioa When the 
struggle in Bohemia was at last brought to a close, James 
would have a chance of realising the great object of his life. 
He might fairly earn the honourable title of The Peacemaker. 
The sympathies of Northern Germany, which had been es- 
tranged by Frederick's acceptance of the Bohemian crown, 
might be regained, when the only question at issue was the 
defence of the Protestant populations of the Palatinate from 
Catholic aggression. It is possible that the settlement of the 
Peace of Westphalia might have been anticipated by more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Such statesmanship was not to be found in James, If he 
could not be led to do injustice by the temptations of avarice 
jamMin- or ambition, he was always prone to pass over the 
Fnimck's ^^O'^der aspects of a problem, and to fix his eyes 
■i'le- upon some side issue by which his personal reputa- 

tion was affected, or his personal feelings touched. He did 
not, therefore, ask himself how he might best provide for the 
good of Europe as a whole, or whether his own country was 
sufficiently interested in the struggle to take part in it at alL 
In the midst of the convulsions by which was 
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shaken to its centre, he fixed his eyes mainly upon i*o pc 
on the fact thai Frederick was his son-in-law, and on ib 
{hat Frederick was a usurper. When he thought of on (I 
these facts, he persuaded himself that he ought to do s»R 
thing. When he thought of the other, he persuaded hiisl 
that he ought to do nothing. 
James had now for some weeks been busily engaged Id 
investigation of Frederick's title. Early in January, DokmsH 
had returned to England, eager to embark his i 
crusade against the Catholic powers. At the same 
topher Dohna's brother, Achatius, had arrived to perfuiB 
the duties of ambassador from the new King of Eohemia,)iiiB 
had brought with him documents by which he hoped t 
good his master's claim.' 

Dohna's arguments, however, were not left withoui a I 
answer. I-afuente plied the King with reasonings on it» 1 
other side. James was sadly perplexed, Allta| 
'""^' wanted, he said, was to learn the truth. He 
great straits. Aifection for his own flesh and blood urged hii I 
in one direction ; justice and his friendship for the HouKtf I 
Austria urged him in the other.' 

At last, after two or three weeks' consideration, James u- 1 
nounced that he had convinced himself of the groundlessn^ I 
p^^^ of Ferdinand's claim to teign in Bohemia by here- [ 

'"^' ditary right. But he had still to consider whethti ] 
the deposition of a king, once elected, was vaJid by the c 
stitution of Bohemia. Buckingham carried away by the tidt I 
of feeling around him, was now found urging his niasttr I 
to stand forth in defence of the Palatinate. Both he a 
Doncasler were delighted at the progress which had been ' 

made, and Dohna, in order to strike while the iron 
loan for was hot, told James that he was authorised to raise 
" ""^ a loan of ioo,odo/. in the City, and asked him 10 
assist him with his recommendation. The request was mn 

Lando to the Doge, Jan. ''-^^i Vinict MSS. 

Edmondes to Carleton, Jan. 25, S. P. Dem. cxiL 35. Lafuenle 1» 
Kiilip IIL, Feb. ^ Litters and Documents, Ser. iL 157. 
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I back to Ely House, the courtiers trooped after him, eager to 
I know what he had to say about the troubles in Germany. 
With ready wit he contrived to elude their questionings, so as 
to avoid rousing their master's susceptibilities by telling to 
others what he had not as yet told to him. He took care, 
however, to let his dissatisfaction appear by the dryness of his 
answers. 

■ The next morning, as the Spaniard was waiting to be ad- 
mitted to his audience, Digby took him aside, and appealed to 
. him not to push matters to extremities. Spain, he 

rtmon- said, had not a single friend in England but himself, 
iirance. -pj^^ Court swaTmed with Puritans. He must, how- 
ever, speak plainly. The whole mischief was attributable to the 
conduct of the Spanish Government. His master had been 
anxious to repose confidence in Spain, but he had met with 
no response to his overtures. If he had been driven to make 
common cause with the Dutch in the East, it was because the 
Spaniards had turned a deaf ear to his offers. 

The name of the Palatinate had not been mentioned. But 
it is plain that Digby intended to intimate that on that question, 
too, the just demands of England must be satisfied, if James 
was not to be thrown into the hands of the war party. Such 
language from James would doubtless have had its effect ; 
coming from Digby, Gondomar could afford to pass it by. 
He assumed in his reply that lofty tone which was his chief 
weapon. Spain, he said, had not behaved badly. Whatever 
blame there was lay with the King of England, who had broken 
the promises which he had made. It was in order to complain 
of his master's wrongs that he had returned to London ; and 
he was ready to be cut in pieces in defence of the truth of his 
assertions. 

At this point the conversation was interrupted. Digby was 
summoned into the King's presence, leaving the wily ambas- 
sador to congratulate himself on the probability that his words 
would be repeated, and would alarm James sufficiently to make 
his morning's work the easier. 

He was not mistaken. The moment he entered the room, 
James began to speak, as if for the purpose of stopping his 

VOl^ 111. z 
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mouth. " I Lear," he said, " from Buckingham, that when jtu 
domot' ^'^'^ ^^^ hand you squeezed his sore finger hart 
Kcond enough lo hurt him. I remember hearing that Loid 

"" "" Montague once did the same to Lord Treasura 
Burghley when he had the gout" He then proceeded » 
interpret his parable. He was in a sad plight, and he musJ 
not be squeezed too hard. He had done everything in his 
power not to offend the King of Spain or the Emperci. 
He had tried not to do anything wrong ; yet everybodj 
was complaining of him. Four years ago he had been 
warned against Winwood, and now he had three hundred 
Winwoods in his palace. " I give you my word," he ended 
by saying, taking Gondomar's hand as he spoke, " as a king, 
as a gentleman, as a Christian, and as an honest man, tha[ 
I have no wish to marry my son to anyone except yout 
master's daughter, and that I desire no alliance but thai 
of Spain." At these words he took off his hat, as if ex- 
hausted by the effort, and wiped his heated forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

This pitiable spectacle was enough for Gondomar. He 
saw that his work was done to his hand. He answered gravely 
that he was very sorry for what he had just heard. He could 
not, however, forget that His Majesty had the power to remedy 
these disorders, and that words, not followed by acts, were 
useless. 

James blushed, as well he might. "All that is needed," he 
said, " is that we two should talk over these matters together." 
The conversation then took a different turn. At last James 
ventured to approach the great question of the day. " Do you 
think," he said, " that the Emperor intends to attack the Pala- 
tinate?" "What would you do," was the answer, "if anyone 
had taken London from you?" "Well," said James, "I hope 
that God will arrange everything for the best ! " and with this 
demonstration of his helplessness he brought the audience to a 
close. ' 

The effect o* rtiis conversation was not long in showing 

' Gondomir to Philip III., March ^ Simaneas MSS. a6oo, foL 65. 
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3 despatched a letter to the Pricces 
Jo one was likely to attack them, he 
wrote, and he should, therefore, send them no assist- 
ihe Union, ance. He hoped to bring about a general pacifica- 
tion, which would make all warlike preparations needless.' 

Buwinckhausen was still in England. His indignation was 
great. " If this is the way," he said, " that the Princes are to 
be treated, the sooner they come to terms with the 
haiasen's EmpcfOT the better." He now asked for a cate- 
™™ ■ gorical reply to certain questions. Would the 
Princes be allowed to levy troops in England ? If they were 
attacked, would James fulfil his engagements ? Did he mean 
that they were to provide for the defence of the Palatinate as 
well as for that of their own territories? Were they to submit 
to such terms as might be proposed by the French ambassadors 
who were about to be sent into Germany as mediators? If 
these included the dissolution of the Union, were they to 
obey ? ' 

James hesitated between his dislike of what was evidently 
becomingareligious war, and his desire to secure his daughter's 
Ayainntary inheritance from invasion. On March zi, Abbot 
eoniribuHon. [q]^ [jjjq ^^^f. jj^ refusal to send help was sheer de- 
sertion of the cause of God. He begged him to allow him at 
least to collect a voluntary contribution from the clergy. James 
could not find it in his heart to say No, and he gave permis- 
sion, on the condition that his own name was not mentioned.' 

Shortly afterwards James agreed to extend to the Princes 
the permission to levy volunteers, which had been granted to 
Voiunieera Gray in the King of Bohemia's name. Buwinck- 
for iheUniun. hauscH asked how the expenses of the levy were to 
be met? " I do not wishj for many reasons," was the cautious 
reply, " that my name should be mendoned in the matter. But 
if you and Dohna will ask the City and the clergy for money, I 

' The King to Ihe Princes of the Union. March 14, AdJ. AfSS. 12, 
4S5, Tol. 406. 

" Buwinckhausen to ihe King, March 14, S, P. Gtrmany. 

" Gondomar to Philip III., March ^ This infoimiitioTi is contained in 
a postsciipt written later. 
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r yoor way easy," ' Thus ei 

. harried to the City to askinil 
i aoiiioriDe^ to whom the Rqnl 
d to know whaE the King liad to say uponilrl 
wiftj t ii, aott t&e Lord M^or and the Recorder were depjKdl 
Id ask Ac tfKSOon. ** X «iH oeiclier command you nor oi 
ra^* was {he aosser wUdi they received from James; "bil 
if yoo do aanfaing far vsj soo-in-Iaw. I shall take it kiadk' I 
Tbtt nvClKi was t&ea tcfened to the wardens of the sewnl I 
Ksmi^atuB, m. onJa- tine *ey m^fac raise their quotas from dn I 
«sBllS WJm g wg to 4e vanoDs societies. But the >rardeii| 
Tn.ii hil irl Id ante ilkenneKes respon^ble by the paym 
tnUEE ■oncy ^ so d^fat s security as a verbal recommeDdi j 
tMB fioB Ae Ebi^ Iftfierconld have an Act of Parlisniffll 
orewnaBetfdaiwaBMt Erom the PriTy Council, they woiii 
see w%M iie]r coold doL* 

T)> this wgnest do sab^kctory reply was given, a 
Aug Ksaacoed at a standstill in the City. Abbot, not hariif ' 
TkdMn ■> deal witfi corporate property, was less scnjpulom 
"^^ A eactthir was issued to the " clergy by the Arcl 
*» biAop of Cantofotuy, and two other bishops, rt 

qaestmgco ntri bi ui oostoaloantobeplacedln Dohna's handi' 

It was a poor resolt of Bnwinckhausen's mission. On 
March ij, he was dismissed by the King with a final answo 
1 ,1,11, to his demands. The Princes, James said, midil 

5g^2^ levy as many »i^imteers as they pleased, but, for the 
*«— present at least they most expect no money ftoB 
Uok He must first be assured that they had renounced sll 
a^ressire designs. If they thooght it right to defend the 
Palatinate, he shotild be well pleased at their doing so Whta 
he saw the instnactions gi»en to the French ambassadors, he 
would give an opinion upon them. If the Emperor's 

Umto w tlKT Doge. ^^ i6». V'^' MSS. Desp^ Ingt 

r-Ziff^r.Miiclil^ ChiabetEaiiiioCarietoo,MaicfaK. I 
Nwhcreolc lo Cailewn, Maicb ai, ifna. S. P. Dam. <-niii. ja, 33. 

■ The Arcbbtiliop of Canterbuiy, &c. , to the Bbhop of FUaboiCcA I 
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for a dissolution of the Union were a legal one, tJiey had better 
submit to it ; if not, he would help them to resist it.' 

At this solemn trifling Buwinckhausen was deeply exas- 
perated. Three times he sent back the present of plate which, 
as was customary at the departure of ambassadors, had been 
sent him by the King. At last he gave way ungraciously 
enough. If his Majesty, he said, was affronted at his refusal 01 
the gift, he was ready to accept it ; but he would leave it 
behind in Dohna's charge. He had no means to guard so 
much silver, and it would be conveyed more safely under the 
protection of the volunteers who were about to leave England 
for the defence of the Palatinate.' 

James probably fancied that he had done nothing, and had 
incurred no responsibility. He was grievously mistalten. By 
his hesitating inaction, he had conveyed to Gondo- 
james's ia. mar's mind the assurance that the Palatinate might 
be assailed without fear of interruption from Eng- 
land. If the Bohemian war grew into a German war, if the 
Thirty Years' War has rested as a dark blot upon the history of 
Europe, it is James who must share the heavy responsibility 
with Frederick and Maximiliaa 

Whilst James was hesitating, the public excitement was 
increasing as the reports of an approaching attack upon the 
Palatinate acquired consistency. On March z6 James went in 
state to hear the Bishop of London preach at Paul's Cross. 
\'arious rumours were afloat as to the reason for this unusual 
display. Some thought that an opportunity would be taken to 
announce the conclusion of the marriage treaty with Spain. 
Others were sanguine enough to expect a declaration in favour 
of the Bohemians. Those who were better informed knew 
that James merely wished to give effect to the Bishop's appeal 
for contributions for the repair of the ruinous fabric of the 
Cathedral, and for the rebuilding of the steeple which had be'en 

' The King's reply to Buwinckhausen, Match 23, 1620, S. P. Gcnnatiy. 
' Lando ici the Doge, '^'^ '*■ VenUt MSS. Salvetti's Nam-Letltr, 
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destroyed by fire at the commencement of the reign 
Elizabeth.' 

The Bishop's tCJrt was selected by the King. " Thou M 
arise and have mercy upon ZioQ ; for the time to favour be 
TheKAop-s yea, the set time is come. For thy servants lakepla 
'°™°°- sure in her stones, and favour the dust thereof Rf 
had been strictly forbidden to touch upon the politics of & 
day. Yet, as he spoke of the necessity of prayer and aco 
on behalf of the spiritual Zion, and exhorted his hearen 
nourish the truth of the Gospel in every place, there roe 
probably many present who would have responded to theirori 
with which one of the bystanders recorded hi; 
"The Bishop," he wrote, "said that there was not the pootta 
hewer of wood who would not give one penny out of [wopence 
to build up the walls of Zion. He did not, he durst notappll 
it ; but gave every man hberty to make the application; bull 
beUeve his heart was then in Bohemia." " 

As far as the immediate object of the sermon was concerned, 
nothing whatever was effected. The hearts of many of & 
citizens, hke the heart of their Bishop, may or may 
been in Bohemia. But, in spite of the appointment of 
commissioners* to watch over the restoration of the church, 
the money which had been asked for did not come in. 

There were other demands upon the purses of those wta 
had listened to the sermon. Before he left the Qty, Jsmes, 
Thtconiri- who had now taken up warmly the idea that he 



might assist his : 



n-Iaw without incurring any 
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responsibility himseffi asked the Aldermen to imi- 
tate the example of the clergy, and to raise a fund by voluntaiy 
contribution for the defence of the Palatinate, T'he difficulty 
which had stood in the way of the loan would thus be avoided, 
as there would be no need to ask for a formal authorisation of 
the Council when the money was no longer to be levied out of 
the public property of the companies. 

The step taken by the clergy had already found imitatois. 
Chamljerlain to Carleton, Maich 30, S. /". Dam, cxiii. 3;. 

Zouch. March 27, S. P. Dem. ciiii. 32. 
ConuDissiQiis, April 15, liov. 17, Fat. 18 Jac. 1., Parts 9 aod & 
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f The Eail of Dorset had sent 500/. to Dohna, with an intima- 
' tion that the payment would be continued for five years, if the 
war lasted so long. Similar offers had been made by others of 
the chief nobility. Still the Aldermen hung back. They were 
willing, they said, to give, but they disliked a renewal of the 
system of benevolences. Lei Parliament be summoned, and 
it would then appear what they would do.' 

At last, with some hesitation, they gave way. They were 
plainly told that they must not expect a Parliament, and they 
were unwilling to incur the responsibility of a refusal. Nomin- 
ally, at least, the payment was to be voluntary. But it was 
soon seen that popular bodies were not slow in imitating the 
evil example which the Government had set. A house-to- 
house visitation made refusal difficult. Each citizen, in turn, 
was exhorted to show himself a good Christian by a liberal 
payment, and the names of those who refused to give were 
taken down, in order that they might be held up to public 
reprobation.^ 

Yet, with all this, money came in but slowly. 100,000/. 
had been expected The partisans of Spain had contented 
themselves with predicting that the contribution 
would not exceed 50,000/.' Yet, on April 28, four 
weeks after the collection had been commenced, only 13,000/. 
had been obtained.* The shortcoming may, perhaps, in some 
measure be attributed to the ordinary difficulties of raising 
money by voluntary subscriptioa But it can hardly be 
doubted that, however deeply the misfortunes of the conti- 
nental Protestants were felt by individuals, the mass of the 
citizens were comparatively Uttle affected by the distress of a 
country so distant and unknown as that mountain-girded land 
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which bad not long ago been brought upon the stage as 
scene of the shipwreck of the Winter's TaU. 

To this James had come at last. For seventeen yeare te 
had been carrying on what he had plainly seen i 
ukidxir be a struggle for sovereignty. The issue *hi(! 
"**" was being tried was whether England should be 

monarchy under the fonns of the old constitution, or a republic 
under the forms of ihe old monarchy. And now, at the & 
moment, when tliere was a call for the fulfilment of duties 
neii as for the assertion of rights, it was James who struck the 
first blow at his oivn pretensions. To have adopted 
neous policy at such a crisis would have been bad enough. 
But to ha*-e no policy at all— to drift helplessly from side M 
side as the various arguments were presented to him ihatliy 
upon ihe outside of the problem, into the heart of which Ik 
was unable to look, and finally to throw the burden of dedsioo 
and of action upon mayors and alderaien, upon country 
men and country clergymen — was an act of political suiddt 
By his own mouth, James had declared himself incapable ol' 
giiing any guidance to the naiioa 

During the weeks in which the fate of the Continent was 
bemg decided at Munich and Brussels, James presented i 
pitiable spectacle One day he was stirred to pa*- 
T^S( sion by a rumour that his son-in-law had inrited 
'"*''*'^ the Turks into Hungary. "If that be the case,"he 
said, " I wit! myself declare war against him ; and, if 1 die, my 
bones shall be carried in front of the army which is to attack 
him," ' A few days afterwards he was calmly discussing the 
prospects of the mediation which he was about to undertake in 
conjunction with the French,' If he were to do more than 
this, he said, fresh provocation would be given to the Catholic 
powers, and they would enter into a closer confederacy than ever.' 

Gondomar w^ in good spirits. He knew that whatever 
James might say, the neutralit}- of England was, for the time 

' TiUieres' desptlch, April ^ Rautnei, Briefi aus Farii, l\. ajj, 

' The King to tbc Ouke i^ Lonaine, April 12, Add. MSS. la, 48^ 
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[ttt, ■secured. His next step was to bind more (irmly the 
I chains which he had laid upon James, by assuring 
him of his master's readiness to proceed with the 
iij, '«»iy- marriage treaty, if only means could be found to 

; satisfy the Pope. If James would give satisfactory assurances 
^ about the Enghsh Catholics, Lafuente would carry the treaty 
g to Rome, and formally demand the dispensation. Of the 
[, liberty of worship, without which, as he well knew, the Pope's 
p consent could not be obtained, the Spaniard said nothing. He || 

p knew that to ask for that would be to risk a complete breach, 
_ and he therefore left James to embody his resolution in his 
t own words.' 

^ On April 27 James sent the two Secretaries of State to 

1 Gondomar, to inform him that steps had already been taken 

IimprovHi to ameliorate the condition of the English Catholics, 
o7Sr"" I" consequence of his irritation at the return of 
Quholiqs. the banished priests, the promise which he had 
given Gondomar, that he would put an end to the exactions 
I of the pursuivants, had not been fulfilled. That form of per- 
secution, however, was now to come to an end. Commissions 
were to be issued to inquire into the misdeeds of these harpies, 
and to take in hand the leasing of the recusants' lands, and the 
compositions for offences against the penal laws. The Catholics 
would thus have the advantage of dealing with an official body 
instructed to act with moderation, instead of with greedy 
courtiers, who had obtained grants of forfeitures, and who had 
pushed to the extreme the legal rights which they had thus 
acquired." All persons refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
were to be set at liberty on condition that they would leave 
the kingdom within forty days.* 

On the following day, Gondomar received another visit 

' Gondomar to Philip III., j— tj — ^' Madrid Palace Litraty. 

' Slaleineni of Ihe veialions inflicted on recusants, May, S. F. rhm. 
cxv. 9. Commission to enquire into infomieis, &c., May 13, Kymtr, 
xvii. 212. Commission 1q lease recusants' lands. May 14, Fat. Jac. I,, 
Part 18. 

* There were tec of them. Oidei foi release, April 24, Rymtr 
ivii. 193- 
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Buckingham and Digby brought with them a letter from ]i 
to the King of Spain, in which he promised that the fdmt 
Princess of Wales and her servants should enjoy the free ao- 
April 18. cise of their religion w-ithin the walls of llie pilio 
ti^™ wt* which was to be assigned to her. Besides this, 10 
L"t^i'™a Catholic should suffer death for conscience' sate, 
■.eihoiics. was impossible to repeal the penal laws without c» 
sent of Parliament, but tliey shouJd be mitigated in ptanice, 
and all complaints should receive due attention. ' Buckinghaii 
who, though he wished to see the Palatinate preserved few 
invasion, was anxious to keep on good terms with Spain, assure 
the ambassador that it was impossible for the King to ^ 
farther than this. If he did, the people would rise 
rection, and would cut all the Catholics in pieces. 

In reply, Gondomar took high ground. It was im 
he said, to believe that James really wished for peace Ki4 
Gondonsr'j Spain. Piracy was never more rife, or the amcis 
r'piy. upon Spanish trade in the East and West India 

more incessant. Was not Captain North now bound for tt* 
Amazon, with the King's commission,' no doubt to do whu 
Raleigh had done before him ? Were not the drums even iha 
beating in the streets to gather soldiers to fight for the Palatini 
in Bohemia ? Was not the King himself in constant correspon- 
dence with the enemies of the Emperor in Germany, and was 
he not urging them to resist the Emperor's designs. Tbi 
English had now the advantages of peace and war at the same 
time. The King of Spain did not want such a peace as that 
God had given him power enough to fight all the nations of 
the world together. He had hardy mariners amongst his sub- 
jects, and if he was provoked, it would be as easy for them 10 
attack England as it would be for EngUshmen to attack Spain. 
If James wished to maintain peace, he must change his wayi 
If he wished the Infanta to marry his son, he must satiiiQ 
PhiUp in respect to religion. 

Such was the appearance of James's policy in the eyes <l 

The King to Philip III., April 27, Prjnne's HidJin Works ef Dark- 
8. •' See p. 348. 
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iomar. The Spaniard hit the mark in saying that it at- 

qjled to combine the advantages of peace and war at the same 
time When he ended, Buckingham acknowledged that he could 
not deny that in many things the ambassador had spoken truly. 
Digby knew that there was another side to the question. If 
James, he said, granted to the Catholics all that Gondomar 
wished, England would be Catholic, and mass would be said 
' publicly in the churches. Whether this was true or not, at all 
events it was the prevalent belief in England that it was true. 

On May 6, Gondomar had an interview with the King him- 
selfj at which the Prince was present as well as Buckingham, 
y^ J Jamescoroplainedmuchofhismisfortuneinhavingto 
pondonmr's deal with the troubles in Germany, and assured the 
wi.lTilS' ambassador that the Catholics should in future be as 
"^' little molested as his other subjects. He pressed Gon- 

domar to say what it was that would content the King of Spain 
in matters of religion. Gondomar did not venture to say that 
nothing short of liberty of worship would be accepted- All that 
he could do, as he informed his master in describing the scene, 
was so to frame his answere as to prevent James from ima- 
gining that he was well satisfied with the proposal to which he 
had been listening. 

Gondomar knew that if he could win the Prince to change 
his religion it would matter littie what James might say or do. 
njo,„„.5 Hfi "3s, however, obliged to confess that he could, at 
opin™ of present, see no likeUhood of this. Charles, he said, 
was on terms of the closest familiarity with him, and 
assured him that he would never persecute the Catholics ; but 
he had had a bad education, and was a confirmed heretic. 

Nevertheless, the Spaniard was inclined to put more trust 
in the son than in the father. No one could be sure that what 
lames's Jamcs Said one day he would not unsay the next 
luSl'l™- Though at one time he assured Gondomar that he 
oition. meant to do much more for the Catholics than he 

had promised, at another lime, in the presence of some 
Protestants, he expressed his surprise that the Spanish am- 
bassador should have talked about persecution as existing in 
England. It was not persecution, he said, to carry out the 
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GoadeUar replied that it was persecution to tike 

from those who were living honestly and as km 
subjects. At all events, if these laws were to be esecuied,! 
was needless to take any further trouble about the matn^ 

What to recommend to Philip, Gondomar hardly bw 
He foresaw the evil result of a breach, and j-et he did noi st 
Gondoamr's '*""' ^ ^rcach could be averted. On the whole, k 
adiidc to hi. recommended that Lafuente should go to Rome k 
the dispensation. It was impossible even In thisnj 
to gain very much time, as James was sure to be impatieiii 
Still, in the mean time, the King might die, and his son mi^l 
be converted. If this did not happen the Pope might make 
a condition of the dispensation that James should sunuMO 
I'arhament to confirm his concessions to the Catholics, and lu 
agree that these concessions should be actually put in force fir 
a whole year before the Infanta arrived. 

In giving this advice, Gondomar unwittingly revealed *e 
unreal nature of the compact which he was striving to effed 
He knew how to deal with persons, but he did 
to deal with a nation. He expected great things from the hope 
which the Prince had already held out to him, of coming in per- 
son to Madrid to claim his bride. He did not understand tk 
national feeling in England, and he fancied that it was enougli 
that the greater number of the old nobility of England were 
either openly or secretly Catholics.' Gondomar, however, was 
made to feel that the good-will of James was not everything in 
England, He pleaded against the support which had been giren 
May. to Captain North's expedition to the Amazon, and ha 
S-'iSp^" objections were supported by Digby, who was wise 
North. enough to see that no good could come of an attempt 

to establish an English trade in the midst of the Spanish Indies. 
But North, like Raleigh, had powerful friends at Court, and 
before the order for stopping his voyage was issued, he had 
slipped out of Plymouth harbour, and was well on his way 
across the Atlantic When it was too late, a proclamation was 

Gondomar to Plulip III., May — ' S/odrid Falace Library, 




, issued to arrest him, and his brother, Lord North, was im- 
prisoned for a few days, on the charge of complicity with his 



Even Gondomar's influence with the King had its limits. 
He was extremely anxious to see his old friend and pensioner 
„ , Lake restored to office. But though James consented 

Gondomiir , . ^ , „ , - , 

uieadifor to re-admit Lake to Court, and to a certam degree 

of favour, he resolutely refused to give him back the 

- Secretaryship.' To a request that he would show indulgence 

' to Lady Lake, who had not yet acknowledged the justice of 

I her sentence, he was equally deaf "As for my Lady Lake," 
he said, " I must both confess to have pronounced an unjust 
sentence, and break my promise to my Ijidy Exeter in a 
matter of justice, if I grant her any ease at this time. Besides 
this cause hath no respect to religion, except the Romish re- 
ligion be composed of the seven deadly sins, for I dare swear 
she is guilty of them all. If Spain trouble me with suits of this 
nature, both against my justice and honour, their friendship will 
be more burdensome than useful to me."^ 

The Princes of the Union were not likely to be content 
with James's reception of their appeal for help. Towards the 
end of April they applied to him again. The Duke 
caTion from of Bavaria, it was now known, had come to terms 
■ with the Elector of Saxony, and they had every 
reason to fear the worst. Nothing, however, could induce 
James to take a decided course. In private he assured Dohna 
that if the Princes were really attacked he would send twenty 
or thirty thousand men to help them ; whilst to the Princes 

' Sanchez to the King, Feb, 19 ; Sanchez 10 Buckingham, Feb. ig, 
S.P. Spain. Chamberla.in to CarletOQ, Feb. 26, S.J'. Dom. ciii. 104. 
Salvelti's Nnos-LelUr, May ~ j^ Proclamation, Mn.y 15, Rymtr, xvii, 
Z15. The Council to the Warden of the Fleet, May 21, 1620, Council 
Registir. 

' Satvetti's Nans-Letter, May '~ Woodward 10 Windebank, May 22, 
S.P. Dom. cxv. JO. 

' The Kii^ to Buckingham, HailiwcWs Ldlirs of the Kinp ef 
England, ii, 149. The letter is without a dale, but it may be saTely 
assigned to April or May, 1620. 
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themselves he despatched a long scolding letter, waitungita 
not to make an unprovoked assault upon their neighbours, b) 
entirely omitting all reference to the point at issue — the 
pated invasion of the Palatinate, 

In Gondomar's presence James forgot everything 
the wickedness of his son-in-law's iisurpal ion. "You havcsca 
jamn'c cause," hc one day said to him, " to complain of i 
YriiirSn'™ treatment of the English Catholics, of Captain Nonti 
doDiir. voyage, and of the aid which has been given BOi 

Palatinate. But it is not my fault. It is all the doingofik 
traitors around me. For the wrongs of the Catholics you nuf 
lay the blame upon the Archbishop, who is a godless PuiiB 
North was permitted to escape by that traitor Bucldi^tK 
He is young and inexperienced, and he sold him a passpot' 
Buckingham was then called into the room. "Geoige.'aii 
the King, "why did you sell a passport without lellingioe!' 
" Because," answered Buckingham in the same jesting tmt 
"you never give me any money yourself." James pulled to 
hair, kissed him twice, and told him to leave the room. 

All this was sufficiently undignified; but its impolicy" 
nothing to what followed " The Palatine," said James, "isi 
godless man, and a usurper. I will give him no help. Its 
much more reasonable that he, young as he is, should listenti 
an old man like me, and do what is right by surrendering Bohc 
mia, than that I should be involved in a bad cause. Tbi 
Princes of the Union want my help ; but I give you my wort 
that they shall not have it." ' 

Such language was not likely to pass unchallenged. Jame 

was daily urged by the war party to issue a declaration it 

his intention to presen-e from invasion the here- 

lojSailrte ditary dominions of his son-in-law. I^t an annyuf 

ten or twelve thousand men, it was said, be sent 
Heidelberg or Mannheim, with strict orders to take no pari in 
the struggle in Bohemia. If this was impossible, let a ganiswi 
of a thousand men be thrown into Heidelberg : the mere 

' Tillicres' Despatch, ^p;^' l^zo, Kauraer, Brieji aut Paris, ij. 300. 
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^^^peoce of the English flag would be enough to deter the 
^P^biiards from their purpose. 

|| This proposal was certain to be rejected by James. It was 

the more unpalatable to him as he was asked to give the 

I jjj^ ^j.^^ command to Sonthampton whom he thoroughly 

\ detested. As usual he fell back upon half-measures. 

I He would allow Dohna, if he wished it, to levy a body 

1 The general of volunteers at his own cost, and to issue a cir- 

^ihe"°° cular to the whole kingdom, calling upon the gentry 

^'"h™" to imitate the example of the London citizens by 

Paimmait. contributing to the expenses of the force,' He 

would think seriously of sending ambassadors to bring about 

a pacification, and he would order Trumbull to put a direct 

question to the Archduke Albert as to the future movements of 

the army which was preparing to take the field under Spinola's 

command At the same time he assured Gondomar privately 

that he did not expect much from the ambassadors, except that 

the sending of them would serve to keep quiet those who 

were giving him so much trouble at home. After this it is no 

wonder that Gondomar wrote home at once, recommending an 

immediate attack on the Palatinate.' 

Gondomar had no reason to be dissatisfied. If, for form's 
sake, he uttered loud protests against the enrolment of the 
joM. volunteers, he was inwardly congratulating himself 
thc'SSh^ upon this fresh evidence of James's weakness.* The 
dofce Albert. feaiB of English intervention, which had been the 
object of so much consultation at Madrid in the previous year, 
had ceased to be seriously entertained. The Court of Brussels 
had learned to treat James as disrespectftilly as Gondomar 
himself had ever done. It was not till June 19 that the Arch- 
duke deigned to reply to Trumbull's inquiries. He had always 

' Dolina to the Loid LUutenuit of NorthaDipton, May 31, \(aa,S. P. 
Germany. 

* Gondomar to Philip III., June ,y ^j"" '^' SimuMos MSS. 2601, fol. 
31, 36 ; Dohna to Packer, Maj 37, l6zo, S, P. GtnHany. 

' Buckingham loGondDmiu',Jime — I Gondomar lo Philip lU., 
Simancas MSS. 3601, fol. 36, 
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The next question was how Jaxnes was to be bronght 
take part in the conspiracy. Gondomar doubted whether lit 
could be trusted to keep the secret. Buckingham replied ihst 
the King was no longer on good terms with the Dutch, and 
that, before trusting him, he would make him swear 
reveal the mystery. 

Buckingham was as good as bis word. James swore 1 
his tongue, seemed pleased with what he heard, and asked thai 
Junes the Prince of Wales might participate in the seem 

aswnuioit. ■j^g rcsult was that Buckingham, was sent back 
the ambassador to beg him to write to Madrid for fiinher 
structions. The King, he was to say, embraced the schem 
with pleasure, and would further engage not to meddle 
more with the West Indies, if the King of Spain would agree 
that the East Indies should be fairly divided between the 
nations.' 

In his childish delight at having discovered a chance (rf 
taking vengeance on the Dutch, James had closed his eye 

, I the bearing of his conduct upon the tangled web of 

The plan of the German difficult)'. He held long and ai 

consultations with Gondomar. At last he hit upon 
a plan which, as he thought, was certain to be crowned with 
success. He calculated that there were 8,000 Englishmen in 
the Dutch service. He would send orders to tbeir officers' 
rise on a given day, and to seize the strong places which were 
entrusted to their charge. A powerful fleet, under Bucking- 
ham's command, should be sent to the assistance of the muti- 
neers, and a numerous army, with the Prince of ^V'ales at iU 
head, would soon put an end to all further resistance. Such 
was the plan whict^ at the moment when the very existence of I 
Protestantism was at stake over half the Continent, an Engli^ 
King thought himself justified in proposing to the great enemf 
of the Protestant cause.^ 

This astounding proposal, the infamy of which was only 
equalled by its imbecihty, was laid by Gondomar before (he 
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entangle him in some engagement Perhaps they had not 
heard that he had allowed volunteers to be levied for the Pala- 
tinate. Naunton pointed to a paragraph which showed that 
they were perfectly aware of this ; but that they thought that 
the small force that could in this way be raised would be en- 
tirely useless. James fell back upon his old excuses. He was 
quite sure that Spinola would march straight for Bohemia 
without meddling with the Palatinate, Even if the Dutch 
were in the right, what could he do more than had been done 
already ? They talked of supplying him with munitions of war. 
He did not see anything in their letter about supplying him 
with money. If they would do that, they might have as many 
English volunteers as they pleased.' 

James's love of inaction, and his irresoluteness of mind, will 
account for much ; but, strange as his conduct was, it can only 
be fully accounted for by his entire confidence in Gondomar, 
During his whole life, wherever he placed his confidence, he 
placed it without stint, and he was now persuaded that, what- 
ever happened, Gondomar would see that he suffered no wrong. 
He could not believe that when once his son-in-law had been 
brought, either by persuasion or by force, to abandon his unjust 
claim to Bohemia, the Spanish Government would not be as 
anxious as he was himself to secure the possession of the Pala- 
tinate to its legitimate ruler. 

It was something more than his usual dislike of anything that 
disturbed his repose which at this moment embittered James 
against the Dutch, News had recently arrived ^ of the 
fromihe outrages committed upon English vessels by Dutch 
" ' ■ commanders in the East, in spite of their knowledge 
of the opening of the conference in London. The King had 
been deeply irritated, and had been encouraged in his irritation 
Bucicini- by Buckingham, to whom political motives were as 
^offe^ nothing in comparison with personal motives, and who 
w»r pany. gaw in thc sufferings of the English sailors an insult to 
himself as Lord High Admiral of England. Suddenly the war 

' Naunton to Culeton, June 26, .S. P. HaUiutd. 

' About the middle of Mny. Woodward lo Windebanlt, May ajj 
S. P. Dom. CIV. 5a 
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party discovered that their powerful advocate was growing 
in the cause. Only a few weeks had passed since the KingW 
been hardly able to restrain him from heading the list of ctt 
tributions for the defence of the Palatinate with a niagiuficec 
donation of 10,000/., and now he was deep in the confidenctd 
Gondomar, and responding eagerly to the hard things whicin 
pleased the Spaniard to say about Frederick and his panjani 
In return, he was compelled to listen to language lougtinheM 
and to know that the men who had been his staunch ftieni 
in his contest with the Howards, were murmuring againsliht 
exorbitant influence which he exercised over the King.' 

To some extent, perhaps, Buckingham's change of tenipe 
— it can hardly be dignified with the name of a change a 
BncidDg- policy— may be attributed to his recent mairast 
j^'fiS" "''*'^ ^ Roman Catholic lady. His match-makinj 
^ih^e ^ mother had suggested to him that he would fiECi 
"""^ suitable wife in Lady Catherine Manners, thedaughlc 
of the Earl of Rutland. Her high birth would cast a luslrt 
upon the son of a Leicestershire squire ; and it was to be hoped 
that the child of the wealthiest nobleman in England wouM 
bring with her a portion such as was rarely to be found lo lit 
west of Temple Bar. I-ady Buckingham, however, acted as 
though she were conferring rather than asking a favour. Hei 
terms were high. She must have 10,000/. in ready money, snd 
land worth 4,000/. a-year. Yet, strange as she probably thoughi 
it, the Earl showed no anxiety to strike a bargain. He wis 
himself a strict Roman Catholic, and Lady Catherine had beer 
educated in her father's creed. To make matters worse, the 
King openly declared that his favourite should not many" 
recusant. Buckingham's wife, he said, must go to church.' 

There happened to be a man about the Court who san 
his own opportunity in Lady Buckingham's difficulties. John 
Williams, the youngest son of a Welsh gentleman, had come 




Gondomai to Philip HI., 
Brent to Carleton, Aug. 2 
,S. P. Dom. c^ 22; CKii. 
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' up to Cambridge to study, had taken orders, and had attracted 
Ellesmere's notice by his ability. The Chancellor 
Williams. j,a(j made him his chaplain. When Ellesmere died, 
Bacon offered to renew the appointment, but Williams, whose 
ambition was not satisfied with his position, declined the offer, 
and, through the influence of Bishop Montague, obtained a 
nomination as one of the royal chaplains. From that moment 
his fortune was made. He was the very man to win James's 
favour. He was not only an immense reader, but a ready and 
fluent talker. Multifarious as were the subjects which James 
loved to chat over, Williams was at home amongst them all. 
Whether the subject of conversation was the last work of 
Bellarmine, the latest news from Heidelberg or Vienna, or the 
newest scandal at Court, he had always something to say, and 
that something was sure to please. Amongst the minor diflScul- 
ties of statesmanship his shrewdness was seldom at fault His 
eye was quick to discern the narrow path of safety. But his 
intellect was keen, without being strong. In those powers of 
imagination which distinguish genius from talent he was entirely 
deficient. He was of the earth, earthy. The existence of any 
firm belief, either religious or political, was altogether incom- 
prehensible to him, and after years of experience he dashed 
himself to pieces against the persistent singlemindcdness of 
Laud, and the no less persistent singlemindcdness of the 
Puritans of the Long Parliament, as a bird dashes itself against 
a window-pane from very ignorance that it is there. 

For the present, however, the way was clear before him. 
He made himself indispensable to the King. One day James 
Hit inter, dropped a hint that, if he wished to rise at Court, he 
fav"ow"or''ihc ^°-^ better secure a place in Buckingham's regard, 
raamigs. Upon this hint Williams acted. Belvoir Castle was 
not far from his rectory of Walgrave, and he was already 
known to the Earl of Rutland. He used what influence he 
possessed to smooth down the difficulties in the way of the 
match. Long afterwards, he was accustomed to boast that it 
was owing to his intervention that Lady Buckingham's ex- 
orbitant demands were finally conceded. But it is not probable 
that he had much to do with these financial arrangements 
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Upon the death of her brother in March, T-^dy Catherine ws 
left the only sun-iving child of the Earl. Under these cirara- 
stances it hardly needed Williams's persuasive tongue to mj 
him to make over a larger portion to his daughter than h 
would have been willing to do in his son's lifetime. 

The religious difficulty was still unsolved, and » thii 
Williams now applied himself. He was not despondent He 
His inicr- kncw that Lady Catherine was deeply in love wilt 
S^Site. Ejckingham, and that she only wanted an ewua 
''"=• to yield. The method which he adopted ws 

characteristic of himself. A Puritan would have denouncd 
the Pope as Antichrist. Laud would have protested agaioS 
the burden which the Church of Rome was laying upon tie 
conscience by imposing its own traditions as articles of faii. 
^Villiams took the easier course of praising the catechism, and 
of pointing out the excellence of the forms under which ibc 
marriage service was conducted. For the moment hi 
was all that could be desired. Whether the conversion wbkJi 
he effected was likely to be permanent was a question wbid 
he, perhaps, hardly cared to ask.' 

Still, however, there were obstacles in the way of tbt 
marriage. Rutland was deeply irritated at the possibJlitf of 
QnKTEi '^'^ daughter's apostasy. Whilst he was in this mood 
B "[[""ham ^^ ™^^ ''^''^ ^^^ '^^ young lady had left the house 
sndRu'i. in the morning in company with Lady Budcinghani, 
and had not returned at night. The fact seems K 
have been that she had been taken ill, and had been kept by 
Lady Buckingham in her own apartment till the next morning.' 
But the angry father was not to be convinced. His daughter, 
he fancied, having first abandoned her religion, had consum- 
mated her guilt by sacrificing her own chastity and the honour 
of her family to the impatience of her lover. He refiisedto 
admit her again into his house, and forced her to take reftige 
with Lady Buckingham. Upon Buckingham himself he poured 

■ Kacket, Zi/e 0/ mUiami, 4,1. 

' This was ihe storj lold by Lady Buckineham, and, judEuiE by bet 

'■■ 'arEuage afterwards, I see no reason to doubl its accurocy. SirE. 
to Lord Zouch, March 23, J. P, Dam. cxiii. 38, 
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[ out his indignation in no measured terms. But for the inter- 
I vention of the Prince, the two noblemen would have cotne to 
blows.' Rutland insisted that the marriage should take place 
immediately, as the only way to clear his daughter's fame. 
Buckingham replied that Lady Catherine's fame was safe from 
everything except her father's tongue ;. and that, if he was to 
be spoken to in such a style, he would have nothing more to 
do with the match. ^ When he was by himself, he was inclined 
to treat the whole affair as a jesL He drew up a petition 
on the subject, which he presented to the King. " I most 
humbly beseech your Majesty," he uTote, " that, for the pre- 
Ber\'ing me from the foul blemish of un thank fulness, you 
would lay a strait charge upon my Lord of Rutland to call 
home his daughter again, or at least I may be secured that, 
in case 1 should marry her, I may have so much respite 
of time given me as I may see one act of wisdom in the 
foresaid lord, as may put me in hope that of his stock I may 
some time beget one able to serve you in some mean employ- 
ment" ' 

To all this there was only one ending possible. Lady 
Catherine declared that she was convinced by the arguments 
H,y, which she had heard, and received the communion 
^m^' according to the rites of the English Church,* On 
num^B'^ May 16 the couple were married by Williams. After 
all that had passed, it was thought inexpedient that there should 
be any public festivities, and no one but the King and the 
bride's father was present at the wedding.* Williams received 
the deanery of Westminster in reward for his services. 

Whether Buckingham's marriage had any part in his de- 
serUon of the popular party is a matter of conjecture. But 
there can be no doubt that at this time his vanity had con- 



' Salvetti's A'rfWj-Zi/l'iT, 
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' Backiogliajn to Rutland, March (?), Goodman, Court of King James, 

191. 

' Buckingham lo the King, March (?), Harl MSS. 69S6, foL 112. 

' Chamberlain to Catleton, April 29, S. F. Dom. cxiii. 92. 

* "Si tiene scgrcto pet laciti icspctti." Salvelti'a I^inoi-Ltlltr, 
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ceivetl a special irritation against Frederick. He had 

annoyed, because, in the midst of his multifaiiiia 
inieniit Cki] occupations, the new King of Bohemia had not (oHii 
ih(™m^- time to write to him.' A fresh offence had noi 
'""" been added. As long as it was supposed that James 

might be induced to send troops in his own name into lh( 
Palatinate, the favourite had been besieged with appliotiorB 
for the command. He had engaged to give his sappwt to Sr 
Edward Cecil, a son of the Earl of Exeter, whose family lud 
stood by him in his contest with the Howards. The chokt 
however, of a commander was no longer in the hands of ibe 
King, and Dolina declined to entrust his master's forces 

The ambassador's choice fell upon Sir Horace Vere, iribi' 
had not even asked for the appointment. It seems thl 
junt. Dohna had private reasons for passing over Ceol 
meS'rf "'^'^ '"^'^' '" some way or another, given persoiJ 
V"*. offence to Elizabeth,' but his decision was fully j* 

lifted upon military grounds. Both Vere and Cecil had long 
served in the army of the States, and Cecil had commanded lie 
English contingent at the siege of Juliers. Such, howCT-er,ini 
Vere's reputation, as the first English soldier of the day, llu^ 
as soon as his appointment was known, the foremost of tht 
young nobility were pressing forward for the honour of serving 
as subordinates under so distinguished a captain. 

Vere's military capacity was his smallest qualification fbt 
command. To perform his duty strictly, and to allow no per- 
sonal disputes or vanities to distract him, were the objects whiA 
he set before him. 

It was not long before Cecil justified Dohna's wisdom in 
rejecting him. His own imagination had already placed Iub 
ju]„. in command of the expedition. Secure of Buckii^ 
ii°^Jc^i loam's good word, he had gone about prating of the 
»nd Duhiia. honours in store for him, and had even distributed 
commissions among his friends. Furious at his disappointment, 
he vented his ill-humour upon Dohna, assailed him with un- 

' Nethersole lo Buckingham, Aug. Il, S. P. Germany. 
' YouDg to Zouch, June 14, J'. P. Dom. cxr. 73. Roe to Eluabel^ 
June 7, S. P. Ctrmany. Vere lo Carleton, June 14, S. P. /fellamJ. 
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seemly abuse, and gave him to understand that it was only 
his character as an ambassador which protected him from a 
demand for personal satisfaction. Buckingham took the matter 
up warmly, and, as his manner was, treated the rejection of his 
nominee as a personal insult to himself. The estrangement be- 
tween the volatile favourite and the popular party was complete.' 

By this time Gondomar must have formed a tolerably cor- 
rect estimate of Buckingham's character. Yet even Gondomar 
June. can scarcely have been prepared for the overtures 
fcS^^^ now made to him. One day, in the second or third 
GoDdonur, we(;i( j[i June, Buckingham, bringing Digby with him, 

le to pay him a private visit. Buckingham was greatly ex- 
cited, and began to talk about the treatment of the English 
sailors in the East. He was obliged, he said, for very shame, 

3;o about the streets in a covered chair. " It is all your 
fault," was Gondomar's reply, "and the fault of your master. 
The Dutch have robbed England of her fisheries, of her trade, 
and of her gold. The next thing they will do will be to carry 
off the country itself and to make a republic of it." The words 
had the effect which Gondomar desired. " I hope," said 
Buckingham, " that the King of Spain will not renew his truce 
with the Dutch next spring." "Why," replied the cunning 
diplomatist) "should not the King of England declare war 
upon them as well ? " The bait was eagerly taken, and the 
Plan for ihe terms of an alliance were discussed. As some diffi- 
th^'Nfflho culty arose, Digby, who can hardly have looked with 
1m4i. much satisfaction upon the scene, broke in. " Why," 

he said, " they used to tell me at Madrid that your master 
would willingly make over the revolted provinces to England 
for a very small consideration." Gondomar at first shook his 
head, but by degrees appeared to reienL If James would give 
real assistance towards the conquest of the country, one or two 
provinces might perhaps be assigned to him as a reward for 
his services. The offer was, after some hesitadon, accepted 
on condition that the two provinces should be Holland and 
Zealand. 



Account by Dohna of his 
inl, July 31. Cecil to Buckingha 
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crossed the river below Coblenz, in order to keep upaslongB 
possible the belief that he was aiming at Bohemia. Suddenlj 
wheeling round he re-crossed the Rhine, and when Cfflwi 
and Weston entered Mentz on August 19, tliey found the ton 
full of Spimish troops.' 

Startled by the imminence of the peril, the English 
sadors hurried to Oppenheim, to confer with the Princes of IJK 
■nttKnyai Union. They found them at the bead of ai 
ih. Union, of twenty thousand men,' a force sufficient, 
favourable circun-^tances, to act on the defensive againstttt 
slightly superior numbers of the Spanish General But tie 
circumstances were not favourable. The long straggling twi- 
tory of the Palatinate was by nature as indefensible 
Prussia which Frederick the Great received from his falkr; 
and in the army of the Union no Frederick wa.s to be found 
counterbalance the defects of his position. Nominally ihs 
troops were under the command of the Margrave of Anspadi, 
but he was surrounded by a cavalcade of dukes and counB, 
each of whom fancied, perhaps not without reason, that he 
knew as much about war as the General 

At this cridcal moment, the princes appealed to the English 
ambassadors for advice. It was evident that Spinola, who was 

busy establishing a basis of operations at Mentz 
w™™'c?n. tended to attack them. Would they not, therefore, 
"" " ■ be justified in anticipating the blow ? The ambas- 

sadore replied that they ' conceived his Majesty's desiri 
that the fault of hostility might be on their adversaries' parts.' 
To a second and more urgent entreaty, they answered that 
they had no authority to speak in the King's name, but that, 
as private persons, their opinion was that it was certain that 
Spinola was meditating an attack, and, if so, it would be within 
the limits of defensive warfare to anticipate it. 

The discussion was of no pracdcal importance. Spinola 
had taken good care that his military position should be un- 
assailable. Already, before the ambassadors were consulted, 

' Conway and Weston to Naunlon, Aug. 21, S, P. Gtrmam, 
' Conwfty and Weston to Naunlon, Aug 18, iiiji. 
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an attack planned against one of the Spanish posts had been 
Telinquished as impracticable. 

When misfortune came, the princes attempted to shift the 
blame upon the English envoys, who, as they said, had pre- 
vented them from attacking the enemy. It would have been 
well for James if all the charges brought against himself and 
his ministers could have been met as easily as this.' 

The blow was not long in falling. On August 30, Spinola, 
with the spring of a lion, threw himself upon Kreuznach. 111- 
Ppmoia's fortified and ill-defended, the town surrendered on 
ai.acii. [j,g following day. Alzei was the next to capitulate, 

and the princes, whose communications were threatened, re- 
treated in disorder to Worms, where they hoped to find a more 
defensible position. On September 4, Spinola entered Oppen- 
heim in triumph.' 

' Conway and Weston to Nauiiton, Aug. 27 ; Oct. 13. Conway to 
BuckiDgham, Aug. 27 ; Oct. 13 (?). Balcanqual to Carleton, Oct. 14, S. 
P. Ctrmtmy. The 
by later writers. A passa 
to the King shows how 
Hinbassadeurs de V. Mte. 
ayants exhoctt 

it dTioatiUt^j 



n has been nsnally accepted without hesita 
; written in a letter by the Dulte of Zweibriicken 
t sprang up ;—" Snr lesquelles entrefaites, les 
estants transportei vers los Princes Unis, et les 

s d'attendre jusques i ce qu'nn peust jtiger au 
19 dudit Spinola, avec ceste adjection que s'ils en usoient 
autrement, vostre Mt£. I'auroit desaggreable, et qu'au conttaire, s! de I'autre 
cost^ on faisoit le commencement d 'aggression V. Mtd emlirasseroitasseare- 
mcnt le parti et la defense du Palatinal." Sept, 8. S. P. Germany. There 
is no mention here of the personal explanation given by the ambassadors ; 
and &om saying lliat they urged the Princes to wait tiQ Spinola's intentions 
could be discovered, to saying that they ui^ed them to wait till the attack 
was made, the step was easy. 

' Advertisement from Heidelberg, Sept I, S. P. Germany. Thcatrum 
Eurefaam, L 3S1. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

OSS OF BOHEMIA. 



Even the news of the invasion of the Palatinate did cot al 
first produce any considerable effect on James's mind He 
Septfmbtr. told Dohna that the Emperor was perfectly justified 
jaiM!'! ra- jn what he had done. To Caron, who produced an 
tbeaewi. intercepted despatch, which proved that the English 
ambassadors had been intentionally hoodwinked at Brussels, 
he rephed by suggesting that the Dutch should lend him 
some money. He ordered a courier to start for Prague, lo 
inquire on what terms his son-in-law would now be ready lo 
make peace. To the Duke of Zweibriickcn, the Administrator of 
the Palatinate in Frederick's absence, he wrote a vague letter, 
promising that in the proper time and place he would be readv 
to defend the inheritance of his grandchildren. For the prescni 
he hoped that the princes would do their best. With the help 
of the English volunteers and of the Dutch escort which ac- 
companied ihem, he had little doubt that they would be aWe 
to make head against the enemy.' 

Vet the revelation of the intercepted despatch was not 
altogether dirown away. James's letter to the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken was is-ritten on September 23. The next morning 
Gondomar was admitted to an audience at Hampton Court 

' Nannlon lo Nethcisole, Sept 13, 23, S. P. Germany. Camo lo the 

Slates-General, Sept. 14. ^dJ. AfSS. 17.677K, fol. 66. Notes of Oiiale't 

despatch, July, S. P. Sfrris. Dohna's reply to the King's objection, Sept. 

16, S. P. Germany. The King to the Dnke of Zweittriickm, Sept iji 

I Aid. MSS. 13,485, fol. 50. 
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rTo the surprise of all around, the moment that he entered 
tames ^^^ presence chamber, James broke out impatiently 

accuses in an unwonted strain. For months, he said, he 
ofdeMving had been cheated into the belief that Spinola was 
going to Bohemia. He was bound not to allow 
his children to perish, or his religion to be overthrown. He 
had been treated with the grossest disrespect. The King of 
France had known all about the projected attackj whilst he had 
been kept in the dark. 

Gondomar had long been prepared for some such outburst. 
He haughtily denied that he had ever used any deception at 
al!. He had always said that his master would risk all he had 
to recover Bohemia. He had given no engagement that the 
Palatinate should not be attacked. He had never even been 
asked to do so, and if he had been asked, he could not have 
given any satisfactory reply, as the intentions of the Spanish 
Government had not been communicated to him. 

To this James had in reality nothing to reply. If he had 
chosen to interpret according to his own wishes the purposely 
vague language of the Spanish ambassador, he had no one but 
himself to blame. In the consciousness that the fault was his, 
he lost his temper. No king upon earth, he screamed out, 
should prevent him from defending his children. When he 
had said this he burst into tears of impotent rage.' 

Such was the first intimation of James's intention to interfere 
in the Palatinate. What chance was there that any good could 
come of a policy conceived by hazard in a raoment of irritation ? 
Hi) pro. A few days afterwards he heard that two of his 

D^Si°aiid grandchildren had been removed from Heidelberg, 
C"™, and had been sent to seek the protection of the 

Duke of Wiirteraburg. He was sensibly affected by the news, 

' Caron to the S tales- Genenl, ^^*, Add. MSS. 17,677K, fol. 70. 
Lando lo the Doge, Oct. ;';, Venice MSS. TiUieres to Puisieui, Oct -^ 
Bibl. Nationals MSS. Marl. 223 : 16, (oi. 514. Il is a pi!j thai Raumer 
did not include this despati^ in his selection. The extremely eilly remarks 
of the Frenchrnxn might have served as a warning to those Englisb writets 
who have bLiilt thcic narratives on his guesses. 
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and almost forgot for a moment that his son-in-law iras 1 
usurper Even Dohna was at last satisfied with the tone in whit 
he spoke. James said that he would bear Gondomar's trid 
no longer, and that he would declare publidy his resolulio 
to embark in support of the Princes.' To Caron he «-a5 sS 
more emphatic. In his recent displeasure against the Spanianl 
his old displeasure against the Dutch had passed out of W 
mind. The conspiracy for the partition of the Netherlands k» 
forgotten. He might not, he said, be able to do at or 
that he wished, but he was thoroughly in earnest. Caroo 
answered by apologising for the untoward occurrences ii 
East, and by engaging that the States would speedily send ain- 
bassadors to clear up all matters in dispute.' 

Great were the rejoicings at this unexpected turn of al 
"There was never," wrote one who took a deep interest in the 
Protestant cause, "so joyful a court here as this decLiralioD 
hath made. I see men's hearts risen into their faces. Some 
few are dejected, and will shortly be as contemptible as thej 
deserve to be despised." ' 

On the agth, James despatched a fresh letter to the Princa 
of the Union. He intended, he said, to preserve his neutraliqr 
HU Lciicrid 'IS far as Bohemia was concerned, but with respeciw 
ofu^""" the inheritance of his children, he would not be nei 
Union. iral. He could not do anything now, as winter w; 
coming on ; but if peace could not be obtained before the spring, 
he would aid them with all the assistance in his power.* 

The next day, when James carae up to Whitehall, to make 
a public declaration of his intendons in the presence of the 
Council, the dread of giving encouragement to rebellion was 
already regaining possession of his mind. On the previous daj 
he had offered his support to the Princes unconditionally. He 
now informed the Council that if Frederick expected aid, he 
' Ejilrnct from Dohna's despatch, ^", Add. MSS. l7,6r?K, foL 

Caron to the Stales-General, ^^T, Add. KISS. 17,677K, foL T* 
Rudyerd to Nelheisole, Sept. 27, S. P. Girmany, 
The King lo the Princes of the Utiioo, Sept. 39, Add. AfSS. 11,^5, 
foL 51. Naunton to Caileton, Sept. 30, .S'. P. Jfolland, 
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must listen to the ad\-ice given him by the English ambassadors 
at Prague,' or, in other words, that he must agree to renounce 
i the crown of Bohemia* 

Yet, in spite of this limitation, the King's declaration was 
, received by the Council with rapturous applause. A bene- 
Th* Btnc- volence, it was agreed, should be raised for the pur- 
voiHKe, pQjg of carrying on the war. The Prince of Wales, 
as ready now to lead an army against the Spaniards, as he had 
been three weeks before to lead an army against the Dutch, 
rated himself at 5,000/.; Buckingham, whose exigencies had 
been satisfied by an apology from Frederick, and who loved the 
display of a lavish munificence in any cause, offered 1,000/. 
The remaining councillors followed his example with subscrip- 
tions in proportion to their rank.^ 

Vet none knew better than the men who were thus widely 
opening their purses, that a benevolence would prove no efB- 
Ootobcr. cieat substitute for a parliamentary grant The result 
m^mmo- °^ Dohna's appeal to the nation had barely sufficed 
p™''- to support a regiment of two thousand men. James 
was therefore plainly told that, if anything serious was to be 
done. Parliament must be summoned.' The King replied 
vaguely that he would think it over. He, however, consented to 
the appointment of a commission to consider what measures 
would be fit to lay before the Houses.' 

It is refreshing to turn, if but for a moment, to a statesman 
who kept himself free alike from the ignorant impetuosity of 
Policy of the popular party, and the sluggish listlessness of the 
D'giv- King. In Digby, James possessed a minister who 

would have taught him to be a king indeed, and who would 
have raised England to that high position amongst European 
states which is denied alike to seliish folly and to mihtary glory, 

' Morton to Zouch, Oct. ^, S. P. Dsm. civil. 5. 

' WoUon to the King, Sept. 7. Wotton lo Conway and Weston, 
Sept. 7. Naunlon to Nethersole, Sept. 23, 5. F. Germany. 

• Nannton to Nethersole, Oct. 2, S. P. Germatty. Contribul 
the Palatinate, S. P. Dom. cxvii. ai. 

' Rudyeid to Nethersole, Oct. 3, S. P. Germany. 

' BacuD to the King. Oct. i, JVarks, ed. Montagu, xili. 23. 
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but which is willingly conceded to wise devodon to the comnM 
good. UndemonstratiTe, and careless of his own fame, Dig^ 
had allowed men to count him amongst the blindest partisins 
of Spain, but those who knew what his opinions really were did 
not do him this injustice. Gondomar was well aware thai, Thai- 
ever else he might do, he could never make a tool of DigbjF. 
If Digby could have had his way, there would have been no 
Spanish match, and no religious concessions to the demands qI 
a foreign sovereign.' But he saw clearly that an alliance ^ 
tween Spain and England, honestly carried out on both sids, 
would put an end to the barbarous wars of religion by "hicii 
Europe had been so long distracted ; and he saw loo — whai 
James never couid see — that it was hopeless to count on i*. 
mere good-will of Spain, unless the Court of Madrid could l( 
brought to understand that a war with England would be tt 
inevitable result of a persistence in the evil paths of Philip II. 
It was in this spirit that he had never lost an opportunitj of 
oHering frankly the choice between the olive-branch and lis 
sword ; that whilst he had recommended the sending of ambif- 
sadors upon a mission of conciliation, he had at the same tiw 
advised the application to the King of Denmark for a loan m 
be used for the defence of the Palatinate, and the authorisawn 
of the levy of Dohna's volunteers. In the same spirit, when 
he was made an involuntary witness of Buckingham's conver- 
sation with Gondomar about the proposed attack upon ibe 
Netherlands, he took care to warn the Spaniard of the risk he 
would run of throwing away the friendship of the English 
Government, by thwarting its policy on the Continent ; and 
now, as ever, he seized upon the first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, of proving to Gondomar that England was nd 
to be trifled with. 

Aogojt. ^y the end of August the fleet which had been » 

Ti". "^^ long preparing for the Algiers expedition was reai^ 

poaiii. for sea, and was row tying at Plymouth, waiting for 

a fresh store of provisions.* The "Spanish Government was 

' Digbj \o the Prince of Wales, 1617, SSalt TriaU, ii, 1408, 

» Sdvelti's Ncws-Littcr. ^^^?^-^;' . Lando 

MSS. Caileton to NetherEole, Oct. 
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seriously alarmed at the prospect. Orders were accordingly 
sent to Gondomar to stop the expedition at all hazards.' But 
the ambassador did not find it easy to carry out his instructions, 
Digby would not listen to his objections. For the attack upon 
the pirates he cared but little. Two years before he had 
argued that the chief loss fell upon the subjects of the King 
of Spain, and that it was, therefore, fitting that the brunt of 
the undertaking should be borne by Spain.' But he knew as 
well as Gondomar that if war broke out in the spring it would 
be advantageous chat an English fleet should be prepared for 
action in the Mediterranean.^ 

It was therefore in vain that Gondomar urged that after the 
King's declaration to the Council, it was impossible that his 
master could treat an English fleet on terms of assured friend- 
ship. The King, replied Digby, had no wish to quarrel with 
SpaiiL He had only promised to assist his son-in-law if he 
listened to reason. The people were wildly excited by Spinola's 
proceedings. The King could not do less than he had done. 
If Gondomar had orders to break with England he had 
better say so at once. Whether the King of Spain liked it or 
not, the fleet would sail There were many persons in England 
who would be only too glad to see it used in an attack upon 
Flanders, or upon Spain itself. By such language the am- 
bassador was reduced to silence, and the fleet sailed from 
Plymouth without further difficulty.* 

It was more easy to deal with the King than with Digby. 
For a few days after the interview at Hampton Court, James 
Gondomar ^ad maintained his ground. Though the ambas- 
and junfi sador knew that it would not be long before the old 
relations between them would be restored, his first effort was 
not crowned with success. He made a formal complaint that 

' Minutes on the expedition againal the pirates, Aug. (?), Simancas 
MSS. 2601, fol. 71. 

' Digby to Buckingham, Oct. u, 1618, Harl. MSS. 1580, fol. 102, 

' Digby 10 the CamniiBsioneis foi Spanish AITairs, July 36, i6zl, 
Clarem/nn Slate Pafiirs, i. App. vi. 

' Buckingham lo Gondumar, Oct. 3, Lottderp, ii. 2i3. Gondomar lo 
Philip III. Oci. -. Simancai MSS. bGoi, fol. 104. 
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■ was tiTMing ibe Caibolks bxishtj'. " I faope,^ sus 
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UL Cm. ^, Simmm ITT aSot, VL KM. 

* BKkiacban w r iMiliaa . On. *. S. P. Jjtata. Goodoniu to 
n0i»UL»On.IvJSMKwJK££.a6o(.H. km. 
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menaces, Donna Luisa de Carvajal had been set at liberty, 
Gondomai's supremacy at Whitehall had never been so un- 
contested. 

Yet Gondocnar did not trust to his splendid audacity alone. 
Early in September he had received a letter from Madrid, 
which he was to take care to throw in James's way. 
murriago The letter, which was written in Philip's name, con- 
*'°"^' tained an assurance that an answer would soon be 

returned to the overtures of the King of England on the sub- 
ject of the marriage. At tlie same time the ambassador was 
informed in a private note, that the English proposals were al- 
together inadmissible. Nothing short of complete religious 
liberty could be accepted. He was therefore to keep James 
amused till the winter set in, by which time the result of the 
campaign in Germany would be known.' At the moment when 
these letters were written, Philip was listening complacently to 
the overtures of Ferdinand's ambassador, Khevenhiiller, who 
was instructed to propose a marriage between the In- 
^''''™'*'" fanta and the Archduke Ferdinand, now the eldest 
surviving son of the Emperor. After some consideration, he 
formally gave his consent to the arrangement, adding a sugges- 
tion that the Prince of Wales might be consoled with the hand 
of an Archduchess, who would doubtless be better fitted for a 
life amongst heretics than was possible for a Spanish princess. 
There could be little doubt that the Pope would take the 
burden of the change upon his own shoulders, but, if that 
could not be, the Infanta might be told to say that she would 
rather go into a nunnery than marry a heretic, and Philip 
might magnanimously refuse to force the inclinations of his 
daughter, even for the sake of an alliance with the King of 
England." 

Before Gondomaj- received his master's letters, the news 
Odober. of the invasion of the Palatinate had reached Eng- 
i^"i^n 10 '^""^ ^^ ^^" clearly that this was not the time to 
Rome. raise the slightest suspicion in James's mind, and that 

' Philip III. to Gondomar (two letters) ^~- Printed in Francisco 
dejesiu, Appendin vii • KlmenkulUr, ix. 1191. 
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there must be no delay in despatching Lafueate, who had been 
charged with a mission to Rome, with the purpose of opening 
negotiations there on the basis of the English proposals. 
Accordingly, on October i5, I^fuente started for Madrid, 
on his way to Rome, leaving James in the belief that the 
Spaniards meant what they said.' 

Ail this while the commissioners appointed to prepare 
measures for a Parliament were busy drawing up bills and in- 
Bacon'! vestigaiing grievances. They knew, however, that 
^1^. the key-note of the coming session would be stnici 
ti™- by the foreign policy of the Crown ; and on the iSth, 

therefore, they forwarded to the King the draft of a proclama- 
tion, drawn up by Bacon, for the purpose of defining the posidon 
which they hoped that James would take up. 

"While we contained ourselves in this moderation," James 
was made to say, after recounting his reasons for taking no 
part in the Bohemian war, " we find the event of war hath 
much altered the case by the late invasion of the Palatinate, 
whereby (however under the pretence of a diversion) we find 
our son, in fact, expulsed in part, and in danger to be totally 
dispossessed of his ancient inheritance and patrimony, so long 
continued in that noble line, whereof we cannot but highly resent 
if it should be alienated and ravished from him in our nme^ 
and to the prejudice of our grandchildren and line royal 
Neither can we think it safe for us in reason of state that the 
County Palatine, carrying with itself an electorate, and having 
been so long in the hands of the Princes of our religion, and 
no way depending upon the House of Austria, should i 
become at the disposing of that House, being a matter that 
indeed might alter the balance of our State, and the estate ot 
our best friends and confederates. 

" Wherefore, finding a concurrence of reasons and respects 
of religion, nature, honour, and estate, all of them inducing u; 
in no wise to endure so great an alteration, we are resolved to 
employ the uttermost of our forces and means to recover and 
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resettle the said Palatinate to our son and our descendants, pur- 
posing, nevertheless, according to our former inclination so well 
grounded, not to intermit (if the occasions give us leave) the 
treaties of peace and accord which we have already begun, and 
whereof the coming of winter and the counterpoise of the 
actions of war hitherto may give us as yet some appearance of 
hope." ' 

This was statesmanlike language. A proclamation, so tem- 
perate, and yet so firm, would have served as a rallying 

. . point for the whole nation. It would have formed a 
common ground upon which Pembroke and Abbot 
could join hands with Digby and Calvert. A king who could 
in the name of England put forth such a manifesto as this, 
would speedily have become a power in Europe which neither 
Spain nor Austria could afford to despise. 

The proclamation was too good for James, It was not 
that he held, as has been held by many statesmen in later 
times, that England ought to attend to her own affairs, and 
that she would only waste her strength in vain in attempting to 
adjust the relations of Continental states. No such doctrine 
was put forward either by James or by the opponents oi 
Spain, Where men differed, as far as the Palatinate was con- 
cerned, was on the probability that England would tind in 
Spain an enemy or a friend in the achievement of an object 
which all allowed to be desirable. It is the glory of Bacon 
and Digby that they attempted to obtain that object in the 
most conciliatory way, and to oppose Spain in such a manner 
as to make the risk of war as small as possible. For James, 
however, the suggested proclamation was too decided. Now, 
as ever, he shrank from committing himself to any definite 
step in advance. It would be better, he informed Bacon, to 
reserve what he had to say till the opening of the session. 
Matters of state, such as those upon which the proclama- 
tion touched, were above the comprehension of the common 
people, 

' DrLft ofa PiDclamation. Bacon to Bucldngliam, Oct. l8. Buck- 
ingbam to Bacon, Oct. i?, Ldttri and -i-ife, vii. 123, 
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Meanwhile the excitement was great amongst the com- 
mon people, who were treated so contemptuously by James. 
Everywhere men were heard discussing the chances of a Par- 
liament. The simplest occurrences were caught at asaffording 
an indication of the King's intentions. One day. Bacon had 
said that ' whatever some unlearned lawj-ers might pratde to 
the contrary, the prerogative was the accomplishment and 
perfection of the common law ;' and his words were supposed 
to convey an intimation that supphes would be raised without 
the intervention of a Parhament' Another day it was rumoured 
that the King had been talking about demanding Spinola's 
head, and that some one had expressed a doubt of the Ukeli- 
hood of the King of Spain granting his demand. " Then," 
James was said to have replied, "I wish Raleigh's head woe 
again upon his shoulders."' 

At last it seemed that all hope of a Parliament must be 
abandoned. On October 25, circulars were issued to the peers, 

Bow ^"'^ '" other wealthy persons, urging them to con- 
voitn« tribute to the Benevolence. The leaders of the 
'' war party threw their whole weight into the scale. 

Nor did they, when it was a question of erjforcing the pay- 
ment of money, shrink from the adoption of the most ques- 
tionable meat\s. In Hampshire, at the instance of Pembroke 
and Southampton, Sir Thomas I^mbert was punished by a 
nomination to the shrievalty for his refusal to contribute, and 
complaints were heard fi-om many other parts of the country of 
the unfairness with which burdens were laid at the musters of 
the county militia upon those who had closed their purses to 
the demand. Yet the result was by no means proportionate to 
the effort,'; which were made. Ore nobleman after another 
sent an excuse. One was too poor, another had paid large 
sums to Dohna in the summer, whilst a third would be ready 
to contribute in a parliamentary way. The Prince of Wales, 
the memtiers of the Privy Council, and the City of London 
had in a few days brought together 28,000/. It was with diffi- 

tvii. 13, 
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culty that, after some delay, a paltry sum of 6,000/. could be 
levied from all the rest of England.' 

It was not long before the failure of the appeal was known. 

„ .^ If James did not mean to abandon the Palatinate 
firiiummit altogether, there was but one comse before him. 
™°™°'' ' On November 6, a proclamation appeared, summon- 
ing a Parliament to meet on January 16. 

The proclamation was. a weak and colourless production, 
which showed that the King would meet his Parliament with- 
out a policy A vague allusion to the necessity of taking into 
consideration the state of Chnstendora, 'so miserably and 
dangerously distracted at this time,' was al! that was said upon 
a subject upon which James should have laid the greatest 
stress, if he was to rally the nation to his standard. 

When this proclamation was issued James knew that the 
crisis was impending in Bohemia, even if it had not already 
ThonTu-id come. For some time the news which had reached 
^°''™'^ England from Prague had been such as to prepare 
men's minds for the worst The despatches of Sir Francis 
Nethersole, who, under the modest title of Agent with the 
Princes of the Union and Secretary to the Electress Palatine, 
was in reality the English Minister at the Court of Prague, had 
kept James well informed of the chances of the combatants. 

j^^P^ Nethersole had been Doncaster's secretary during 
ramaiy his embassy ; and, as a thorough partisan of Frederick 
ofsiiher- and Elizabeth, he was naturally inclined to over- 
"*■ estimate their chances of success. Yet, on August 

as, he was forced to describe their situation in the gloomiest 
colours. The kingdom, he wrote, was in a dangerous and 
almost desperate state. The Elector of Saxony was within 
two leagues of Bautzen, and the Bavarians had crossed the 
southern frontier of Bohemia, The King intended to go in 
person against the enemy as soon as the new levies w^ere com- 
pleted. " They say," he continued, " they are I know not how 
many thousands. But when all that, either out of fear or 
' The Council to the Peeis, Oct. 25. Rudyerd lo Nelhetsole, Nov. 8: 
Pnyinents lo the Benevolence, S. P. Dcm. cxrii. 30, 64 ; cxix. 14. Many 
letters of encase will be found amongst the State Papers of the time. 
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of religion. "A wife," she had replied, "ought to have no 
will but that of her husband." ' 

It was easy for James to dispose after this fashion of 
disagreeable overtures. But it was not without considerable 
Dc cmbtr ^""oy^nce that he learned in December that the 
Cadenei's brothcr of the favourite, Luynes, the Marquis of 
*" *■ Cadenet, was about to visit England upon an ex- 
traordinary mission, the purpose of which he could hardly fail 
to divine. In fact, the French ministers were in a position 
of no little difficulty. They were beginning to perceive that, 
ill negotiating the treaty of Ulm, they had signed away the 
supremacy over Germany in favour of the House of Austria. 
At the same time the clouds were gathering for a fresh civil 
war at home. Angry at the restoration of the ecclesiastical 
lands in Beam to the Catholic clergy, the Protestant mal- 
i defiance of the royal authority, had issued a 
jr an illegal assembly to be held at Rochelle. 
Luynes's object was, therefore, to make sure of the co-opera- 
tion of England against the House of Austria abroad, and 
to make sure of its neutrality in the impending civil war at 

Cadenet was unfortunately a man to whom no one but the 
most partial of brothers would have thought of entrusting a 
>6ij. delicate negotiation. The first thing that he did 
January. ^pQ,, j^jg arrival in England, was to quarrel with 
diipi*!-. Arundel on a point of etiquette. The next thing 
that he did was to quarrel with Tilliferes, the ambassador of 
his own sovereign, upon a similar question.^ At a magnificent 
banquet at which he was entertained by the King, the young 
French nobles of his train disgusted by their insolence the 
English who were present Some of these hotheaded youths 
actually had the impertinence to leave the hall because thej- 
were not allowed to take precedence of the gentlemen of the 
long robe, as they disdainfully called the Lord Chancellor and 

' Herbert to the King, Aug. 14, 1610, /far!. MSS. IjSl, foL 15 ; 
Mtmirins du Comti Levetitur de TUliircs, 25. 
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distracted Continent He was now 'recklessly throwing away I 
the strength which he might have derived from this very J 
principle. It was very doubtful whether, even if he wished 1^ 1 
he would be able to render any effectual service to the French 1 
Protestants. It was certain that he would never make up his I 
mind to give them anything more than words. Yet he turned ] 
his back upon the alhance which alone would have enabled J 
him to speak with authority in Europe, and placed himself 
in the ridiculous position of being the defender of the rights 
of a sovereign against his subjects in Bohemia, and the 
defender of the rights of subjects against their sovereign in 
France. Driven about with every gust of momentary feeling, 
in one thing only was he consistent — in the tenacity with 
which he clung to any theory, however false, to any phantom, 
however delusive, which might stave off for the time the 
dreaded necessity of action. j 

All this was not lost upon Gondomar. The wily Spaniard 
took a pleasure, only second to that with which he enjoyed 
Naunton'i ^^ triumph of his master's armies, in forcing James 
diagoice. (q proclaim to the world his own weakness. Much 
to his delight he heard that Cadenet, in his eagerness to obtain 
support in every quarter, had sent one of his attendants to ask 
Naunton's opinion on the prospects of the French alliance, 
and that Naunton had incautiously answered that he knew the 
King to be in great want of money, and that he therefore 
advised the French, if they wished to be stened to, to offer a 
portion with their princess at least as large as that which would 
be given with the Infanta.' 

The story was at once carried by Gondomar, not without , 
exaggeration, to the King. ' James was indignant The allu- 
sion to his anxiety about the portion of his future daughter-in- 
law, contained truth enough to put him into a passion. He 
gave orders at once that Naunton should be suspended from 
his office, and should place himself in confinement within the 
walls of hia house at Charing Cross.' 

' Mimoirts du Comlt Laientur dt TUIUrti, 43. Caton to ihe Stales- 
General, Add. MSS. I7,677K, fol. 91. 

> Gondomar to PMUp III., ^-^i Stmancat JUSS. 2602, fol. iS. 
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fix^ pOed coefaaedly aromd bitn, and, for th« most put be 
cm dison^isb tbe fiiniw t s of tbe greater vallef^ Here lod 
tJKic t&e gkam oC s laki^ hatf-coDcealtxl br inmtenin; 
obs^dea, wiQ catch tbc eye, and be teams to dbceni ihr 
y'fc-^H peeoness of the dwiant plain. As he descends, be 
carries with him (B his mind's e^ie that which no map could ba<t 
give& him. Vet, to coastroct enen tbe roughest map frotn the 
knoMrioige thus |;uDcd would be far beyond his powera. He 
tBiD remembeihawsooa tbe course of tbe stream ot or the paib- 
vzrwasfatddcBamfli^st tfaewindiags of the hilis ; and even U 
be is aware of the geogtaphical position of the citj to whidi 
his steps were directed, he w^ know that any attempt to levb 
it m ft gtiaig ht tine would be met bjr the iDtervention oi socnc 
precqMons ab;s abraptlf bsvring his passage. He will be 
coodemBed to wander hopelessJy amongst a network of undb- 
liHgaidttfate tracks, ontil be resigns hitnself to the gutdanct oj 
some peasant whose pcactical aicquintance with the pub is 
gteatecduD his own. 

It is in Bacon's ptulosophy that tbe key to his poUtical life 
is to be found. In its general conceptions, his statesmanship 
Hspo^ol '"^^ admirable. The change which was lo nuke te- 
*"""■" hgton thoughtful and lolenuil, and the change whidi 
was to make EogUnd die home of peaceful industry and com- 
mcn»l activity, weie era present to his mind. He took do 
part in the wtan^iog dt^nitations of contending theologians, and 
he rained a deaf ear to the interruptions of legal pedants. 

No point of Bacon's poUtical system has been so thoroughlT 

discarded by later genetations as that which deals with ibc 

^^ relations between the Crown and the Houses of Pit- 

■^HT liamenL Vet even here his mistake lay rather in 

* "'"* the application of his principles than in ^e spirit bj 

iriiich they were animated His hardest blows were directed 
against the error of which the French Consdtuent Assembly <A 
17S9 has furnished the weightiest example ; the error which 
rtgardstbe Execuuve Power and.the Representative Body as 
capable, indeed, of tteating with one another on a friendly 
footing, but as incapable of merging their distinct personaUtics 
in each othei. It was thus that the Great Contract of 1610 




was utterly distasteful to him. The King and the Lower 
House, he held, were not adverse parties to enter into bargains. 
They were members of the same commonwealth, each chained 
with Its appropriate functions. It was not well that the King 
should redress grievances merely because he expected to re- 
ceive something in return. It was not well that the Commons 
should vote supplies as the purchase -money of the redress of 
grievances. If the King wished to have obedient and liberal 
subjects, let him place himself at their head as one who knew 
how to lead them. Let the administration of justice be pure. 
Let the exercise of the prerogative be beneficenL Let Parlia- 
ment be summoned frequently, to throw light upon the neces- 
sities of the country. If mutual confidence could be thus 
restored, everything would be gained. 

In proclaiming this doctrine. Bacon showed that he had 
entered into the spirit of the future growth of the constitution 
as completely as he showed, in the N(n>um Organicm, that he 
had entered into the spirit of the future growth of European 
science. That it is the business of the Government to rule, 
and that it is also the business of the Government to retain 
the confidence ol tne representatives of the people, are the 
principles which, taken together, distinguish the later English 
constitution from constitutions resting upon assemblies formed 
either after the model of the first French Empire or after the 
model of the Popular Assembly of Athens. Yet no man 
would have been more astonished than Bacon, if he had been 
told what changes would be required to realise the idea which 
he had so deeply at heart. Clinging to the old forms, be 
hoped against hope that James would yet win the confidence 
of the nation, and he shut his eyes to the defects in his 
character which rendered such a consummation impossible. 

So far, indeed, is it from being true that the domestic 
policy of James must of necessity have been opposed to 
Bacon's views, that we have every reason to beUeve 
forfien" that in its main lines it was dictated, as far as it went, 
•""^' by Bacon himself. It was otherwise with James's 

foreign policy. For, though Bacon looked forward with hope- 
fulness to the time when Europe should no longer be distracted 
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by religious difficulties, he regarded Spain with the deepest 
distrust, and he cherished the belief that it was a national duty 
to prevent any further aggression of the Catholic Powers upon 
the Protestant States on the Continent In this spirit he had 
prepared the draft of the proclamation which James had 
refused to use, and it was the expectation that this spirit would 
animate both King and Parliament which had raised his 
patriotic hopes more highly than they had been raised at any 
time since James had come to the throne. 
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